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PREFACE 

The Indian Labour Year Book, as a standard work of reference, 
requires no introduction. With the publication of the present issue it 
completes 11 years of service to readers who look to a single volume 
containing all the relevant information relating to labour problems. 

The period reviewed in the present volume covers the second year of 
the Second Five Year Plan. In view of a great emphasis on industrialisa- 
tion, there is the need for smooth working of industrial processes. An 
increasingly greater production can be ensured only with the active 
co-operation from labour as well as other factors of production. Tt is 
in this context that the Plan emphasises the need for workers’ education 
and their association with the managements in the running of industrial 
concerns. With a view to fostering discipline on the part of workers, a 
Code of Discipline in -Industry has been evolved which enjoins upon 
both parties to adhere to certain norms of behaviour. Sanctions have 
been provided for any cases of deviation. These steps are likely to pave 
the way for harmonious w'orking of the production processes and more 
lasting industrial peace. 

Hitherto, the period covered by the Indian Labour Year Book 
was a composite year, i.e., from October to September, which created 
some difficulties in the collection and compilation of the data. Almost 
all Annual Reports on the working of various Acts, except the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, generally cover a calendar year. In order, 
therefore, to achieve uniformity in the period of coverage, and to fall 
in line with the practice prevalent for similar publications in other 
countries, it has been decided to change the period of the Year Book 
to a calendar year. Consequently, the present volume covers a period 
of 15 months from October, 1956 to December, 1957. Subsequently, 
each issue will cover a calendar year. In view of the change in the 
period covered, the title of this volume has also been changed to ‘Indian 
Labour Year Book, 1957. It is hoped that this would be more conve- 
nient to the State Governments and other agencies in the compilation 
of data. It is also expected that the latest data incorporated in the Year 
Book on the basis of a calendar year would present more up-to-date 
information than was hitherto possible. 

It has been our aim, as in the past, to present factual information 
in as complete and accurate a manner as is possible for an organisation 
which depends to a large extent on State Governments and other 
agencies for the supply of requisite information. As far as possible, 
impressions and opinions have been avoided and an attempt has been 
made to present the data in an objective manner. 

The scheme of presentation followed in the case of the previous 
volume has been followed. Up-to-date developments discussed in the 
Chapter on “Summary of Important Events” have, as usual, been taken 
i._ito cohsiuwz^ction irrespective of the period reviewed in the Year Book. 
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1 am indebted to the State Governments, various Ministries and 
Offices of the Central Government. Employers’ and Workers’ Organi^- 
tions. and other non-Governmental agencies for furnishing the material 
for the publication of this volume. It is unfortunate that it has not been 
possible to incorporate data in respect of Jammu and Kashmir and 
Himachal Pradesh as no information was furnished by them in time- 
It is hoped that it will be possible to give complete coverage in the next 
issue. My thanks are, in no small measure, due to the Officers and Staff 
of the Labour Bureau for indefatigable efforts in the preparation of this 
volume. 


Labour BuRr.^\u, 

Simla, the \2th January, 1959. 


A. M. LORENZO 
Director 
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chapter i 

EMPIiOYMENT 

There is no problem so fundamental to economic development 
as the problem of employment. It is important from a subjective as 
well as an objective view point. So long as the satisfaction of human 
needs is the prime objective of ail economic activity, the prevalence 
of imemployment and under-emplo 3 Tnent will stand as an index to 
economic distress and primary poverty. Hence the larger the oppor- 
tunities of employment, the greater is the scope for the people to 
increase their prosperity. Moreover, greater opportunities of employ- 
ment will also augment the production of goods and services, and 
thereby national welfare. From the objective point of view the struc- 
ture of employment, or the manner in which man-power resources 
are utilized for economic development, is also of considerable im- 
portance. In an under-developed or undeveloped economy particu- 
larly, statistics relating to employment structure are indispensable 
not only for long range planning but also for the immediate formula- 
tion of economic policy and implementation of economic programmes. 

In India, an era of planned economic development was ushered in 
for the first time in 1951 with the launching of the First Five Year 
Plan. The Plan concentrated more on the development of rural econo- 
my, and the various plans of agricultural development and large-scale 
construction projects relieved to some extent the prevailing under- 
employment in rural areas. The overall employment situation, how- 
ever, showed some uneasy trends towards the middle of the First 
Plan period. During 1953-54, therefore, the plan had to be strengthen- 
ed by the inclusion of some labour intensive schemes. Again, in 1956, 
the Second Five Year Plan was launched with the target of providing 
employment to about 10 million people. Nevertheless, the employment 
situation in urban areas deteriorated as is evident from the statistics 
maintained by the Employment Exchange Organisation. The number 
of applicants for jobs on the Live Registers of Employment Exchanges 
increased from 3.37 lakhs in March, 1951 to 7.59 lakhs in December, 
1956 and further increased to 9.22 lakhs in December, 1957. As an indi- 
cator of imemployment trends, however, these data suffer from certain 
limitations which are well-known. The rising unemployment trends, 
however, were confirmed by a preliminary survey of urban unemploy- 
ment conducted by the National Sample Survey Organisation towards 
the end of 1953 which revealed that the number of persons completely 
unemployed or grossly under-employed in the urban areas was about 
5 millions. There has been an increasing realisation that if plans of 
economic development are to evoke sufficient response they should 
provide larger opportunities for employment. One of the main objec- 
tives of the Second Five Year Plan is the expansion of employment 
opportunities. The task in the coming years in the field of creation of 
employment opportunities is threefold. Firstly, there are the existing 
unemployed in the urban and rural areas to be provided for. Secondly, 
it is necessary to provide for the natural increase in labour force which 
is estimated at about 2 million persons a year. Lastly, increased on- 
portunities for work should be made available to the under-employed 
in agricultural and household occupations in rural and urban areas. 
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“Appraisal and Prospects v j-eSlted in the creation 

thp Planning Commission that the rlan nas resuucu 
of about two million job opportunities outside agriculture in t 
?wrvearr^nd about one million of the labour force should find em 
ployment opportunities in the course of the current t rj g 

recalled that the Plan envisaged additional employment for • 

mdlion outsidfagriculture and about 1.6 million being. absorbed m 
agriculture itself. ^With the increase in the costs of v^ious 
iUvas estimated that the employment potential of 
crores in the public sector, with private sector outlays more g less 
according to the plan, would come down to about 7 million 30 bs ou 
side agriculture. The estimate of such employrnent opportunities cor 
responding to an outlay of Rs. 4,500 crores in the public sector is R5 
million. These estimates are very rough, but they indicate that th 
investment effort in the economy is still not up to the marie lor ei 
suring employment sufficient to absorb the annual additions to tne 
labour force. In this context, the importance of proper statistics oi 
employment in the various sectors of economic activity cannot 
over-emphasised. However, such statistics for the current period are 
at present available only in respect of certain organised sectors or 
industries. These will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 


1. Employment 


Factories 

Information relating to average daily employment in registered 
factories is collected by the State Chief Inspectors of Factories on a 
half yearly and annual basis under the statutory provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1948. The statistics are consolidated for the whole State 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories and are furnished to the Labour 
Bureau, The latter, in turn, compiles all-States statistics. The arrange- 
ment for collection of data relating to employment, etc., under the 
provisions of the Factories Act has generally been placed on a regular 
basis, in the areas which formed the erstwhile Part A States, Ajmer, 
Coorg, Delhi and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In the other areas, 
the Act has been enforced at comparatively later dates. Though, re- 
turns under the Factories-Act are being received from these States 
also, the data supplied are not yet generally complete and hence for 
these States the figures of employment that are published by the 
Labour Bureau are culled out from the ‘List of Factories’ returns 
which give information on employment by individual registered fac- 
tories. 


The figures of average daily employment during a year reported 
by each ^ctory, are derived by dividing the total attendance during 
the year by the total number of days worked. Such figures for all the 
factories belonging to an mdustry or State are added up to obtain the 
total average daily employment for an industry or State. The figures 
relate to workers , as defined in the Factories Act, i.e. "a person em- 
ployed. directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not! in 
any manufacturing process, or m cleaning any part of the machinery 
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or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of 
work incidental to. or connected with, liic manufacturing process, or 
the subject of the manufacturing process". This definition may cover 
some categories of cleiical and supervisory stalT also apart from 
manual workers. 


The data relating to employment in factories presented in this 
section are for the year 1956 and they relate to reorganised States. 
Because of the change in geographical coverage due to reorganisation 
of States, the figures for 1956 for individual States and industries are 
not strictly compai'able with those for earlier years in most cases. 
Further, figures of estimated average daily emplbymenf iiT non- 
responding factories have been included in the staFistics for the first 
time in this issue of the Year Book. These estimated figures are furnish- 
ed by the Chief Inspectors of Factories on the basis of the following 
sources in order of preference; — 

(i) recent factory inspection report, 

(ii) last year’s employment data and 

(iii) employment data given in Form No. 2 for the application 
for registration and grant of renew'al of licenses. 

In view of these changes in the scope and coverage of the statis- 
tics for the year 1956, no attempt has generally been made to trace 
time-trends. 


Table Nos. I and II on pp. 4—6 show by States the number of 
factories and employment therein (including estimated employment 
in factories not submitting returns wherever available) in 1956 
Figures in respect of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pra- 
desh. Madras, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Delhi and 
.Andaman and Nicobar Islands are given separately for the three sec- 
tions. viz., Section 2m(i) factories employing at least ten workers 
and using power. Section 2m(ii) factories employing at least 20 
workers and not using power and Section 85 factories covered by 
special notification under the Act, in Table I. Similar break-up of 
figures of employment by various Sections are not available under 
the ‘List of Factories’ returns and as such for the other States only 
total figures of employment have been given in Table No II ’ ^ 


It will be seen that in 1956, the Faotories Act covered 37 162 
working factories with an estimated average daily employment of 
34.01,599. This gives an estimated average size of 93 workers ner 
factory. Tire number of working factories covered by the Act wa<; 
highest in Bombay (10,115) followed by Madras (4,808) Bihar f4 3'iQr 
Andhra (3,765) and West Bengal (3,193) in order. The estimated’ em 
ployment was also highest in Bombay-(10,51,878) followed bv 
Bengal (6,82,297), Madras (3.07,665) and Uttar Pradesh (2 73 537) fn 
order. The average size per factory was highest in West ’Bf.ncr«) 
(213.4) followed by Uttar Pradesh (140.9), Jammu and Kashmir 
(136.2). Rajasthan (118.3), and Kerala (117.7), ignoring AndamafS^d^ 
Nicobar Islands, where the number of factories was small - 
Mysore wherefrom information on employment was not ava^" 
form about 50 per cent, of the total number of working f 
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TABLE NO. n 

Number of Working Factories and Average Daily Employment for 

Other States 1956 


State 

(1) 

No. of 
working 
factories 
(2) 

Average 

daily 

employment 

(3) 

Himaclial Pradesh , . 

13 

1,054 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Kerala 

llaniput 

40 

1,408 

49 

6,176 

(2) 

1,65,196 

(2) 

298 

Mysore 

935 

75,105 

(448) 

44,832 

Rajasthan . . 

386 

Tripura 

53 

{*) 

1,901 

Total 

2,882 

2,93,662 

(459; 

, in brackets show the number of factories for which information on cm- 

[iloymeiit 13 not avadablo. 


from Table I that the bulk of the units and ein-_ 
fv ■'■vas in Section 2m(i) factories. A small and near- 

^ of the number of units covered was in Sections' 

aWoi factories covered by Section 85 was 

V'Srh fofaf foF the States for 

tho<?-;Wn break-up of the figures is available. In view of 

ed below ’ ^+u ^Sures of employment, etc., are consider- 

*“*=1 “£ working factories 

23,09,485 respectiv^elv Section was 24,617 and 

totairior alf thP Jc and 90.4 per cent, of the 

Madras and Andhra accSeTfof the m" 

tones and employment in this^cSeg^ry. working fac- 

sisnifiCTOce S'm^llwirnt^ber^as^^l/ was of much less 

ed to Section 2m 0) factories well as employment as compar- 

tulcd only 13.9 and 8^ per cent of ^"^P^oy^^ent consti- 

tonos. The largest number of respective totals for all fac- 

Lornbuy, foUov.-cd by Madras was in 

Bombay and Andhra*was almo‘'l enn-ji^ ^5*^ Bihar. Employments in 
than halt o£ the total eSloym^nt ^rthblectio?^^ constituted more 

factorior. m tins Section out 2,849 working 

‘ Mo t of these unitrin b£ about 58.1 per 

bee Mills and Manufacture of groups of 

re of Edible Oils (other than 
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Hydrogenated). Other States with a sizeable number of such factories 
were Madras, Andhra and Bombay. Even though Bihar accounted for 
58.1 per cent, of the total working factories, the percentage of total 
employment accounted for by this State was only 31.9. 

Table No. HI on the next page shows the number of working 
factories and estimated employment therein according to broad groups 
of industries covering all the States and Sections of factories appear- 
ing in Tables I and II. A complete break-up of employment and 
number of working factories by individual industries and States is 
given in the Statistical Appendix of the Year Book, 

It will be seen that the industry group Textiles alone accounted 
for an employment of 12,39,067 out of the total of 34,01,599, i.e., 36.4 
per cent, of the total. Other industry groups accounting for consider- 
able' employments were Food (except Beverages), Transport Equip- 
ment, Tobacco, Gins and Presses, Miscellaneous Industries, Non- 
MetaUic Mineral Products (except Products of Petroleum and Coal), 
Machinery (except Electrical Machinery), Basic Metal Industries and 
Chemicals and Chemical Products. These industry gi'oups accounted 
for 14.0, 8.4, 5.3, 4.5, 4.1, 4.1, 4.0, 3.3 and 3.1 per cent, respectively of 
the total employment. The average size per factory was highest in 
Textile (295.4) followed by Transport Equipment (204.8), Paper and 
Paper Products (187.3), Basic Metal Industries (.150.8), Rubber and 
Rubber Products (136.1) and Electrical Machinery, Apparatus Appli- 
ances and Supplies (130.4). 


Mines 

Under the statutory provisions of the Mines Act, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines collects information regarding the number of per- 
sons employed in and aliout mines and quarries covering wage 
•earners, salaried employees, foremen and apprentices. The relevant 
statistics covering the whole of Indian Union excluding Jammu and 
Kashmir, where the Mines Act is not in force, are published in his 
annual report on the working of the Mines Act. Important data for 
the year 1955 and 1956 are presented in Table No. IV. on page 9. More 
detailed statistics for 1956 are given in the Statistical Appendix. In 
1955, the coverage of the statistics slightly increased, as hy a Notifica- 
tion of March, 1955, a few of the hitherto exempted stone, limestone 
and sand excavations were brought under the purview of the Act. 

It will be seen that in 1956, Coal Mines accounted for 56.1 per 
cent, of the total employment in Mines, followed by Manganese 
Mines with about 17.5 per cent. The employment of women workers 
was limited to ‘open working’ and ‘surface’ only and they constitut- 
ed 20.0 per cent, of the total employment. The percentage of women 
workers was highest in Manganese Mines being 40.3 per cent, of the 
total employment in these mines. ‘Underground’, ‘open working’ and 
‘surface’ workers formed 36.5, 33.8 and 29.7 per cent, respectively of 
the total employment. As compared to 1955, total employment in- 
creased by 6.4 per cent, in 1956. Employment of women workers was 
also higher by 7,8 per cent. Both the increases in total employment 
and employment of women workers were mainly accounted for by 
Manganese Mines. 
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TABLE NO. m 

Number of Working Factories and Estimated Average Daily Employ- 
ment Therein by Industries — ( 1956 ) 


Code 

No. 


( 1 ) 


01 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Processes Allied to Agrionltoro (Gins and Presses) 
Food (except BeTcrages) 

Beverages 
Toliaoco 
Textiles 


Industry 


( 2 ) 


32 

33 

34 

35 
SO 

37 

38 

39 
51 


Footwear, other IVearing Apparel and 
Textile Goods . , 

Wood and Cork (except Furniture) 

Furniture and Fixtures . , . . 

Paper and Paper Products 

Printing, Puhlislung and Allied Industries 

Leather and Leather Products (ovccpt Fo 

Rubber and Rubber Prodnots .. 

Chonucalsand Chemical Products 

Products of Petroleum and Coal 


Made-up 


^ . nuncrai ±?roducts (except I 

Petroleum and Coal) , , ' f ^ 

Basic Metal Industries' || 

Macluneij- (execi)t Electrical Machinery) 

•^W'‘^tus. Appliar 
Transport Equipment .. ’/ 

MisccUancons Industries 
Electricity, Gas and Steam 
2 I Water and Sarularj' Scrvicea 


S3 Recreation Services (Cinema Studios) 
Si I’orsonal Services (Laundries, Dyein 

Total .. 




No. of 
working 
factories 

(3) 

Estimated 
average daily 
employment 
therein 

W 

2,416 

1,51,948 

(25) 

10,979 

4,75,648 

(83) 

167. 

6,936 

2,467 

1,81,064 

(47) 

4,329 

12,39,067 

(132) 

238 

17,082 

(6) 

1,243 

40,227 

(26) 

230 

11,214 

(7) 

166 

31,087 

2,375 

88,933 

{25) 

485 

21,443 

(1) 

218 

29,678 

1,195 

1,04,089 

(30) 

156 

16,646 

<■ 1,393 

1,37,785 

(15) 

761 

1,12,820 

<3) 

i 1,761 

77,726 

2,155 

1,34,344 

(20) 

326 

41,869 

1,406 

2.85,882 

(15) 

1,390 

1.39.6g 

652 

33.784 

(3) 

165 

5, 520 

(5) 

66 

4,436 

664 

12,749 

(2)_ 

37,162 

34,01.599 

(459L 


iitual>ef of factoricQ for 


Employment in Mines — 1955 and 1956 
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Plantations 

Annual statistics relating to employment in ^a, coffee and 
plantations are compiled and published by the ^p„„nient 

mics and Statistics, Ministiy of Food and Agriculture, 
ot India in their annual publications entitled Tea m India , 
in India” and “Rubber in India” respectively. The returns from mm 
vidual estates are collected through State Government agencie . 
figures of average daily employment furnished in these 
obtained by dividing total attendances during a year by a 
figure of 300 working days. Detailed statistics of average daily nw ' 
ber of persons employed in tea, coffee and rubber estates 
are presented in the Statistical Appendix. A summary of the latest 
available employment figures with those for the previous year 
given in Table No. V on the next page. 

In coffee and rubber plantations, there was an increase in ei^' 
ployment in 1955 as compared to the previous year. 


Posts and Telegraphs 

Figures of employment of non-gazetted staff in different branches 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department as on 31st March, 1957, have 
been obtained from the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs and 
are presented in the table on page 12. 

It will be seen that out of the total employment of 2,87,340, the 
permanent and temporary staff comprised 1,99,293 and 88.047, i.e.,_ 69-* 
and 30.6 per cent, respectively. Post Offices and R.M.S. claimed 
bulk of the employment, i.e., 81.7 per cent. Compared to the previous 
year the total employment registered an increase of 1.7 per cent. 


Railways 

The annual report of the Railway Board contains statistical data 
relating to the number of persons employed as on 31st March each 
year in open line and construction on all Indian Railways and in the 
office of the Railway Board and other subordinate offices. The em- 
ployees are grouped into classes I and II (i.e.. Gazetted officers and 
officers of similar rank) and III and IV (other staff). The employment 
position as on 31st March of 1956 and 1957 are given in Table No- 
Vll on pages 13 and 14. 


recorded an increase from 10,30,745 in 
1956 to 10.60,647 m 1957. i.e., by 2.9 per cent. This increase was shared 
by all Railways except Central Railways which showed slight de- 
crease m employment. ’ ° 


women employed in Government Railways, Railway 
Board and other Railway offices as on 31st March 1956 and 1957 are 
presented in the Table No, VIII on page 15 ’ 

total number of persons em- 
proportion of the women emolovees 
by 114^, S%^1.3 ^'^Ptoyment of women increased 



Employment in Plantations— 1954 and 1955 
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TABLE NO. VII 

Number of Staff (Classes I, 11, III and IV. Permanent and Tempor.'vRV. Open Line and Construction) 
Employed in each Railway and under the Railway Board as on 31st March, 1956 and 1957 


i:.\tPI.OYMENT 


13 



Sonth-EMtorn 
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TABLE NO. VIII 

Total NtiMHEU of Women Eatploykes (Permanent anb Temporary, 
Open Line and Construction) Employed on Government Railways, 
Kaiiavay Board and Other Railway Offices, as on 31st March, 1956 
AND 1957 


' Catcgorips of rmploycts 

! ^ <» 


{ 

I Officcra (Clu'a I it II) . . 

! 

j Class 1 IT Sfnfr- 

i 

t 

Workshop and Artisan StafI 
Clerks 

Slcnoarspliets 

Niir^os 

I 

[ Tcacliors 

Others 

Class TV Staff — 

Workatiop and .Artisan Staff 
Olltcra . , . . . . 


Govt. Rnllvrfty.s 
lO.If. I 1(157 

(2) 1 (3) 


Railway Board and 
other Bly. Offieea 



lose 

1057 

(4) 

(C) 

•• 

1 


ft 

10 

22 

fi 

«> 

1 

.. 

5 

1 

1 



Nationatased Public Motor Transport 
In order to have a comprehensive picture of labour conditions in 
public motor transport, a questionnaire was issued by the Bureau in 
November, 1956 to all the State Governments except Tripura. Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands and Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Is- 
lands. Some of the States did not supply complete information in 
I’espect of all the Divisions/Regions in their jurisdiction. For instance, 
the ^ information received from Mysore State related to 4 out of 5 
Divisions. Information shown under Andhra Pradesh related to Hyder- 
abad State only and that .shown under Madhya Pradesh to Mahakosha 
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region only. Data relating to employment in respect of the units 
covered by the enquiry are shown below by States: 

TABLE NO. IX 

Emplotment in Public Motor Transport (as on 1st October, 1956) 




1 

1 

EmxJoyment 



State 

(1) 



Perma- 

nent 

(2) 

Tempo- 

raiy 

(3) 

Casual 

w 

Total 

(5) 

1 Andhra rtiideah . . 






2,708* 

2 Assam . . 


.. 

443 

402 

80 

925 

3 Bihar 


.. 

.. 

1,740 

44 

1,790 

J Bombav 

•• 

.. 

6,043 

8,553 

67 

14,253 

Delhi 


.. 

486 

1,334* 

293 

2,113 

0 Hitnarhal Bradesli 


.. 

183 

455 

180 

770 

7 Jammu & Ka^lmiir . 


.. 

«• 

978 


978 

S Kerala . . 


.. 

3,073 

1,054 

617 

6,244 

n Mndhya Bharat . , 


.. 

1,084 

8 

32 

1,124 

10 'Madhya Pradesh .. 



401 

111 

.. 

662 

n Madras .. 

•• 


' • 

1,041 

408 

2,049 

12 Manijrar . . 



CO 

40 

10 

119 

13 Mysore . . 


.. 

1,503 

627 

8 

2,038 

At Orissa 

•• 

.. 

. 

315 

60 

395 

15 PEPSU .. 

•• 

•• 

1 

103 


194 

iCi Tflnjrib , - 

{ 

•• 


851 

320 


1,177 

17 Rajasthan 

•• 

. « 

23 

1 


*20 




403 



405 

10 Uttar Pra(le.h 

•• 

.. 

028 

3,901 

170 

6,00S 

1 20 
i 


•• 


1 2,011 

823 

3,434 


Tnfat 

• » 

( 15,741 

! 

i 24,238 

) 

1 2,028 

! 

i 46,376* 

- — - 

— • 

~ 


, 

1 

J 


r r'Wa.-.rx-nf. tomporarj- cn.J 


c'VTOil not ATailnWe. 
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Ports 

Labour is employed in ports by various agencies c.g. Port Trusts 
or Port Commissioners, Stevedores, Coaling Firms, owners of barges 
and lighters, ship repairing and irointing firms and contractors, etc. 
The figures of total employment in ports by all agencies are not 
available, but the latest available information on the number of 
workers directly employed by port authorities in the major ports is 
given below: — 


TABLE NO. X 


EMP1.0Yi!ENT BY PoRT AuTIlORITinS DURING ApRII,. 1956 TO MARCH, 1957 


P.vl 

(t) 

ReforenrP period 

«2) 

Arcrnge Paily num- 
ber of workers direct- 
ly employed by Port 
nutboritics 

(3) 

■Romiiny .. .. .. 

April lO.'C to 

Jfnrch lO.")" 

21,037 

Konfll.i . , . . 

Po. 

i.sn.-, 

Mndrns . . . . 

Do. 

1,741 

Vir.akliBl'atnnm 

Po. 

2,043 

1 


X.R . — ^Information nlxwl Calcutta and Cochin Ports is not aTailabIc, 


Searien 

In order to obtain reliable statistics of the number of effective 
icamen of the various categories, a census of seamen was conducted 
by the Government of India, Ministry of Transport at the ports of 
Bombay and Calcutta in January, 1952. All effective seamen are re- 
quired to register themselves in the shipping offices. From registra- 
tions, it is seen that the total number of seamen registered up to the 
end of the year 1957 at Bombay and Calcutta port.s were 36.253 and 
29.474 respectively. The number of seamen actually in employment 
on 31st December. 1957 was 24,088 at the port of Bombay and 16,425 
at the port of Calcutta. 

. Municipalities 

Comprehensive statistics of employment in Municipalities are 
not available. As usual, the Bureau requested the State Governments 
to furnish figures of employment in the principal municipalities as 
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on the last working day of September, 1957. Tlie information fur- 
nised by some of the State Governments is given below; — 


TABLE NO. XI 


Number of Persons Employed in Principal Municipalities on 30th 

September, 1957 


1 

i 

Sfato j 

1 

Number 

of 

numici- 

p.alitics 

Number of persons employed 

ai 

oOTored 

(2) 

lien 

(3) 

Women 

(•1) 

Chtidren 

(5) 

Total 

(6) 

Bihar 

7 

752 

640 

o 

1,394 

Kerala 

16 

2.133 

OIO 

•• 

3,092 

■Mndrfts 

28 

1,163 

25 

• » 

1,220 

Slysore 

XU 

0,34.3 

'3,410 

185 

X 2,040 j 

Punjab . . . 

5 

1,203 

432 

. •• 

} 

1,653 1 

.. 

J Rajasthan .. 

i 

1.1 

804 

ISG 

18 

1,098 1 

1 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

1 

64 

23,752 

.6,025 

366 

j 

2&,143 

1 Bengal 

] 

7 

4,183 

1.054 


5,237 

! 

1 Tripura 

1 

140 

28 

•• 

174 1 


iSUILDIKG AKD CONSTRUCTION 

mcnts were requested to furnish Govern- 
ment in the Public Works DenartmoiVt^^^ dailv employ- 

last day of September. 1957. Info^a^iL as on the 

plovmcnt data received from Knma r^t collected along with em- 
PubV.o %Vo,b 
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♦PiRorPs relate only to 73 units of O.P.W.D. and aro incomplete. 
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Shops akd CoKmEUCiM, EsTAW-isnMFNTS 

In the annual returns under the Shops and 
ments Acts. Weekly Holidays Acts etc., some of selected 

data on employment. The Acts are m force onl> i estabhsh- 

urban areas of individual Slates and even in collec- 

ments in these areas covered by the Acts, Subject 

tion of employment data are not satisfactory in some d < : ^ 

to these limitations, the information relating to nurrme , in 

commercial establishments covoied by the Acts ^ nc «;uDolicd 

those establishments for which the data were *Knl on 

by various States, for the year 1956 is given in Tab.e IN . 
page 21. 


Central Government Establishments t 

The D.reclorate General of Resettlement and 
lishes monthly statistics of employment in Central Gov , ^ 

Establishments, excluding Railways. Embassies and Missions a i 
The relevant figures for the period October, 1956 to Decemoc . 
are reproduced in Table No. XIV on page 22. 


Agricoltube 

There is no regular arrangement for the collection of 
tion on employment in agriculture in the country. The 
Labour, Government of India conducted an inquiry into 
tions of agricultural labour on an all-India basis, during 
enquiry estimated the number of agricultural labourers to be ao 
35 millions, in all. An independent estimate of this number . 
seen from the results of the last Census of 1951. The 
gory of self-supporting persons and earning dependents in the live 
hood classes cultivators of land wholly or mainly un-owned and - 
vating labourers may roughlj’^ be taken to con'espond to the tern 
‘agricultural labourers’. The Census gives the following figures 
millions. 


— — — — — — > — 

1 

Self 

Earning 

\ 

1 

snppartioE 


I 

i 

persons 



1 Cultiv.itors of land trholly or mainly nno-KDcd 

8-8 

3*9 

1 CuHiratjng la'boTirers 

U-9 

5-2 


32.8 


-T.U- lanour comes out to at 

^ fairly good agreement with the figures oi 
Srll Agricultural Labour Enquiry considering tb^ 

TKp ® u the term and method of collection of the data- 

Labour Enquiry shows that only 15 per cent, were 
attached labourers and the rest 85 per cent, were casual labourei-S- 

workers were eiW 

ployed as agricultural labour" foTlIo'S iSTs Sn^^gSltuI?^ 
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TABLE NO. XIV OrTOBEH. 1956 


Month 



Aflministra- 

live 

and 

Evecntive 


1 Ootoher 

1 ^ 

195g1 

00,181 1 

2.13,467 

],47,.314 

2,41,912 1 

1 Novemher 

” 1 

00.448 

2,12,438 

1,4.5,428 

2,41,845 

1 December 

it 1 

07,021 

2,14,000 

1,40,790 

2,41,019 

1 January 

10371 

07,46.7 

2,10.798 

1,45,000 

2,44,213 

1 ■pobmary 

11 


2,17,236 

1,47,093 

2,43,030 

I Alarch 


08,935 

2,17,530 

1,46,725 

2,42,895 

1 April 

>1 

00,493 

1 2,17,325 

1,43,737 

, 

2,39,300 


G,co,n"i 

6,66,^“® 

0.60, 

0,70,002 

0,76,091 

0,00,920 


ft '7i>.283 ! 



1 July 
l Angnsit 
I Scptcml)or 
I Oftoher 

1 November 
1 DeccmlHr 

labour for 14. days. The National Sample Survey 
ernment of India included an enquiry in their XI and 
(1955-56) about the agricultural labourers in this country. 
quiry rvas designed to yield socio-economic data in respect 
cultural labour including employment and unemployment. T-he 
suits of this enquiry are not yet available. 


The information on employment in so far as it has been possib 
to collect, has been given in the preceding paragraphs. However, 
accounts for only a small proportion of the income earners, 
would be seen clearly if the data presented here are seen against 

P^'^ained at tiic last Census. The 1951 Census gave a figure oi 
.134 laKhs for self-supporting persons engaged in non-agriculturai 
aclivitios. Of these 10 laldis are shown as non-agricultural rentiet?' 
pensioners and miscellaneous income receivers Of the balance 1^2 
iaV.hs are shown to be earning their income by wav of net profits ano 
wly 140 lakhs as cainers of wages and salaries. Tbe classification ol 
/ s^eU-suppoiting persons bv industries and services 

o.Uer than cultivation) is given in Table No. itv. 
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TABLE NO. XV 



Census 1051 1 

Division of Industries and Services 

(1) 

No. in 
Lakhs 

(2) 

Percentage 
to total 

(3) 

Division 0 

Primary Industries other than Cultivation, yiniiig and 

2-i-O 

7--1 

Quarrying. 

(Plantalious Covered by Division 0) . . 

10-C 

.. 

Division 1 

■Mining and Quarrying 

5-7 

1-S 

Divisions 2, 3 A <f 

Proccbsing and Jlanufacluro 

9l’-8 

28-3 

(Registered Pactoriea Covcreel by lb DivnQ 

Division 5 

Construction and Dtilitios 

lo-O 

4-9 

(Coutral Public Works Deparliuenls Included in Divibion S) 

Stale Pnblic Works Dopirlmcnts and Jlajor Projects 
Included m Dividon 5) 



Division 6 

Commerce . . . . . . . . 

50-0 

18-2 

(Shops and Commorciat EstabUshments) 

Division 7 

Transport, Storage and Communicationa 

10-0 

5-9 

(Posts and Telegraphs Covered by Division 7) 

(Railways Covered by Division 7) 

(Stato Iitotor Transport Covered by Division 7) 

(Ports Covered by Division 7) 

Division S 

Healtli, Education and Iktblio Administration . . 

32-9 

10-2 

(Prinoip.nl Municipalities Covered by Division 8) 

(Central Govt. Establishments (excluding Riiihvays, 
Embassies and Missions Abroad) Covered by Divisio 8) 

Division 0 

Services not Eleowboro Classified 

75*4 

23-3 

— 


2 . Employment Exchanges 

Employment' Exchanges not only serve to bring together the 
demand for and supply of employees but also throw out useful in- 
formation on sevei-al aspects of employment .situation particularly in 
respect of special classes. Such information would be discussed in 
this Section; the twin activity of training would be dealt with later 
under a separate heading. 
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^ of Employment Exchanges and Training 

Pmcrrtt transferred to the State Governments in November, 1956. 
rpvw various schemes during the period under 

e biiefly mentioned in the following paragraphs; 

Development Schemes under Second Five Year Plan 

Employment Seruice— Of the 126 additional Em- 
Yei proposed to be opened under the Second Five 

' new Employment Exchanges were sanctioned. 

of th?sSiPmf Employment Market hiformation— The object 
level of emninvrin data on a continuing basis, regarding the 

the occunationa^^lnt -^^^^^Ptoyment. shortages and surpluses, 
ties, etc^in diffe?enf^^^ labour force, current job opportum- 

pilot projeS launrhpH market areas. On the basis of a 

an I.L.O. exnert a Flelhi during 1956 under the supervision of 
being made* to extend prepared and airangements were 

training course for all the States. The necessary 

The sendees of an TT^n Officers was also organised and held, 

tion of the Scheme expert were obtained for the implementa- 

It was planned fiTstm^thhf J-^P^opment Cowiselling— 

blishment of Youth States in 1957-58. The esta- 

hng units was under wav ^ Se^ice and Employnnent Counsel- 
tioning at three places viz 

rangements for the fmn?PmA?+ u’' ^^'derabad and Lucknow. Ar- 
Scheme were being m£e A If Vocational Guidance 
the alumni of the Delhi Univen^v^ employment pattern of 

tion With the Delhi Varsitv and^l^ being planned in collabora- 
arsuy and the Planmng Commission. 

Apart from these 

ion of the Occupational T?o^ Process Avas made in the implementa* 

Schemr TlS first 

^ during August^ ^ Employment Service Avas held at 
rrnr^ troni all States exce^ne Tam ivas attended by representa- 

iF cif? empTSek^Sn^e't' 
dko,,*™: !9S,Vo‘i°iatSd ' 

person^^ placed in altemativi?^^^”?^ various Ordnance 

Srts wpvB "" the D.v!c 2 out of the 3.021 

fho "p* ^tiade to set uri t?tv> \ were placed in employment. 

w?th Exchanges at “£ S?e of 

started Fn DVr^'" '^'^’^’^strations^Such'^^^^^^ Govern- 

ioct Cenfrec^ -S f^trakud Naea^F seiwices had already been 

CentS wF5 fr r^SSrof tf 

retrenchmoFi order to meaf Nangal Project 

collieries a ^’multaneouslv P^^riliar problems of 

certain scleofia^”^^ starling Pilot fresh recruitment in 

don of aH ^Y'^t Bengal Exchanges in 

flovernmonts parties was under the co-opera- 

‘monts concerned. consideration by the Slate 
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During the year 1957, several new Employment Exchanges were 
opened. The following table gives the monthly Statistics of the work 
done by Employment Exchanges during the period studied. 

TABLE NO. XVI 

Number of Registrations and Placements Effected by the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Number of Employers Using the Employ- 
ment Exchanges (Oct. 1956 — ^Dec. 1957) 


' 

Month 

No. of 
rxcbnngcs 
at (he end 
of lllO 

raou'k 

No. of 
rcgislra' 
tion.s 
cffoclcil 
during 
tbo month 

No. of 
plaremenfs 
effected 
during 
the month 

1 No. of 

1 applicants 

1 remaining 
i on live 

1 registers .it 
the end of 
the month 

No. of 
employers 
who used 
tbo 

oxebanges 
during the 
monlb 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

i (4) 

{->) 

(0) 

October 1 950 

139 

1,20,GS3 

14,108 

7,70.737 

4.064 

Novonibor lO.IG 

He 

1,23,970 

10,889 

7,00,505 

5,293 

liocember lO.'iG 

143 

1,29,807 

13,030 

7, 58, .503 

6,281 

January 19,", 7 

143 

1,35,225 

14,573 

7,77,154 

5.295 

February lO.")? 

150 

1,11,499 

12,827 

7,74,811 

4,854 

Slaroli 1957 

153 

1,11,210 

13,071 

7,47.341 

3,120 

April 19.-7 

153 

1,45,438 

1.5,814 

7, .53, 537 

5,827 

May lO.!' 

1.53 

1,4S,03.> 

17,271 

7.82,033 

0,008 

Juuo 1057 

1.50 

1,41,499 

17,309 

7,79,478 

5,038 

July 1957 

ir»s 

1,80,135 

19,394 

8,15,710 

5,927 

August 1957 

100 

1,. 59,820 

18,052 

8,28,053 

.5,430 

Soptomber 1957 

100 

1,00,081 

10,805 

8,61,571 

5,011 

October 1957 

170 

1,38,788 

14,389 

8,65,788 

5,220 

November 1057 

173 

1,73,529 

17,041 

8,86,283 

0,090 

Hocomber 1957 

181 

1,08,797 1 

10,025 

9,22,099 j 

5,880 


It will be noticed that during the year under review the Em- 
ployment Exchanges registered 17.74,668 applicants and placed 
1,93,831 persons in employment as against 16,69,895 and 1,86,855 
respectively in the year 1956. The number of vacancies made avail- 
able to the Exchanges also recorded a slight increase during the year 
under review as compared to the preceding 3 'ear. On an average more 
employers utilised the ser\nces of Employment Exchanges during the 
year. Various public bodies and industrial and business establish- 
ments continued to utilise the organisation as the normal channel of 
recruitment. Table No. XVII gives the occupational distribution of 
the number on the Live Register month by month during the period 
under review. As an indicator of unemployment situation the series 
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1.— The monthly figiiros indicate the mniiher of applicants on Live Bci'ister at the end of tlio month and yearly averages aro simple overages of the 
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of “Numbers on Live Registers” has certain limitations, viz., regis- 
teration is voluntary, rural population is particularly under-repre- 
sented because of the distances of Employment Exchanges from their 
places of residence, and persons seeking alternative employment 
while on some job also can register themselves with the Employment 
Exchanges. Subject to these limitations, the figures show that the 
number of applicants on Live Registers increased from 7,76,757 at 
the end of October, 1956 to 9,22,099 at the end of December, 1957. At 
the end of December, 1957, 0.63 per cent, of the number on Live Re- 
gisters belonged to the Industrial Supervisory class, 7.54 per cent, to 
Skilled and S^emi-skilled class, 4.49 per cent, to Educational, 29.11 per 
cent, to Clerical, 3.49 per cent, to Domestic, 49.90 per cent, to Un- 
skilled class and 4.84 per cent, to ‘others'. From the figures for each 
of the occupations, it will be seen that the rise in the number on 
Live Registers was appreciable in the Educational Services, Domestic 
Services, Industrial Supervisory Services and Clerical Services, 
although there was a general rise in respect of all the categories. 

Man-power, Shortages and Surpluses — ^The shortages of qualified 
and highly skilled technical personnel continued during the year. 
The occupational categories where such shortages were more common 
were stenographers, overseers, engineers, trained teachers, surveyors, 
doctors, compounders, nurses, electricians and fitters. On the other 
hand, persons fresh from schools and colleges, clerks, motor drivers, 
carpenters, semi-skilled and untrained technicians were surplus to 
requirements. 

Assistance to Special Categories of Employment Seekers — The 
arrangements for providing employment assistance to special catego- 
ries of employment seekers were continued. The following"details 
may be mentioned: 

(a) Employment Assistance to Displaced Persons — ^During the 
period October, 1956 to September, 1957, 53.818 displaced 
persons were registered and 7,965 placed in employment, 
as against 70,876 and 10.624 in the corresponding period of 
preceding year. 

(b) Employment of Discharged Government Employees — Dur- 
ing the 12 months (November, 1956 to October, 1957) 11,639 
discharged Central and State Government employees were 
registered and 5,508 were placed in employment during 
the same period. 

(c) Scheduled Caste Applicants — ^The number of Scheduled 
Caste applicants registered for employment during the 
period October, 1956 to September, 1957 was 1.82,576 as 
against 1,81.549 in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. The corresponding figures of placements were 
27,943 and 28,614 respectively. 

(d) Scheduled Tribe Applicants — ^The number of ' applicants of 
Scheduled Tribes registered for employment during the 
period October. 1956 to September, 1957 was 39,782 and the 
number placed in employment was 6,149. The correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year were 35,767 and 3,830 
respectively. 

L/B345DofLB— 4 ■ - ' - 
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(e) Anglo-Indian Applicants— During the 
^ ^ to September, 1957, 889 applicants were ^teied f 
Employment Exchanges and 86 placed m employ^® 
corresponding figures for the previous year weie 
124 respectively. . , 

(f) Employment Assistance to Women— During 

^ ^ October, 1956 to September, 1957, 94.414 sTOmen ^er® re|is 
tered for employment and 10,808 placed m emp y^^g. 
as against 81.947 and 9,394 respectively during the co 
ponding period of the previous year. 

(g) Ex-Service Personnel— During the period October 1956 to 
September, 1957, 61,881 ex-service personnel were re^sie 
ed for employment and 11,460 were placed in employm 


Information from States 

Information on employment situation as received from the various 
State Governments is summarised below: — 

Assam — ^The general employment situation in the State 
ed slight improvement considered from the point of view 
employment opportunities created in the State. The 
of employment seekers, as revealed by the figures of ^PP^g 
cants on the Live Register, however, increased from ^ 
at the end of September, 1956 to 15,202 at the end or 
cember, 1957. An analysis of the Live Register reveaie 
that the unemployment problem was more acute among? 
the unskilled and clench categories of applicants. 

Bihar — An analysis of the Employment Exchange statistics 
showed that during the period October, 1956 to Septem- 
ber, 1957, there -was a rise both in the number of vacan- 
cies notified and placements effected and a fall_ in tne 
. number of registrations, as compared to the period Octo- 

ber, 1955 to September, 1956. This hopeful trend in em- 
ployment situation was mainly due to the new empmy- 
ment opportunities created in the Tata Iron and Steel Co-, 
Ltd., and the Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., Sindri- 
Special efforts were made to meet the problem of un- 
employment caused by large-scale retrenchment of workers 
from the Damodar Yalley Corporation on the completion 
of the construction of the Maithan Dam. A special Of6cer 
was appointed by the -Ministry of Labour and Employment 
to deal with this problem. As a result of the joint efforts 
^ the_ D.y .C. authority and the Employment Exchange 
Organisation, 2,489 retrenched persons were provided with 
alternative employment. 

Bombay— Fol^wing the re-organisation of States, the total num- 
ber of Exchanges under the Regional Director' of Resettle- 
ment and Employment rose to 17 including the 5 in Sau- 
rashtra area and 2 in Vidarbha and 1 in Marathwada. 


duriS Anrn Employment Exchange 

obfamed nuniber of placemen 

end of March, 1957, there were 108,81 
applicants on the Live Registers of Employment Exchanges seekin 
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employment assistance. The occupational pattern of employment 
seekers on the Live Registers was as given below: — 

Industrial Supervisory — 0.8% 

Skilled and Semi-skilled — 6.3% 

Clerical — 31.0% 

Educational — 2.9% 

Domestic Service — 4.5% 

Unskilled (including Peons)— 48.7% 

Others— 5.8% 

There was some increase in the estimated average daily number of 
Avorkers employed in factories governed by the Factories Act, 1948. 
On the other hand, there was an upward trend in the numlaer of 
workers affected by closures or retrenchment. About 40,000 workers 
were affected during October, 1956 to September, 1957 as against 
21,600 for the same period in 1955-56 due to closure of a number of 
industrial establishments either totally or partially owing to un- 
economic working, depression in market, want of work, break-down 
of machinery, shortage of raw materials etc. The number of workers 
retrenched was 2,725 as against 2,169 for the corresponding period of 
1955-56. 

Madhya Pradesh — ^There was no appreciable change in the em- 
ployment situation. A number of oil mills, textile mills 
and bidi factories was closed laying off a considerable 
number of employees. 

Madras— Opening of 9 Block Development Community Projects 
and a general purpose Engineering Workshop in the North 
Arcot District and development of Textile and Engineer- 
ing industries in Coimbatore district created considerable 
employment opportunities in the respective districts. Four 
major construction works undertaken by P.W.D. and the 
’ extension and modification of the existing irrigation canal 
systems in Tiruchirapalli district created fresh avenues of 
employment. The employment prospect in Madurai dis- 
trict was brighter due to the setting up of two service 
centres, one for the Manufacture of Footwear and the 
other for the Manufacture of Hurricane Lanterns, and a 
Lock Manufacturing factory. The construction of Vaigai 
Dam in this district also provided employment avenues. 
The Kunda Hydro Electric Project in the Nilgiri District 
provided opportunities of employment to manual labourers. 
Though, on the one hand, considerable employment oppor- 
tunities were created in the State, on the other hand, 108 
industrial establishments were closed during the period 
under review due to reasons other than industrial dis- 
putes affecting 4^029 workers. 

Punjah — ^Additional Employment Exchanges were proposed to 
be set up under the Second Plan in the industrial areas 
and in some district of the erstwhile PEPSU State with 
a view to tapping the available employment opportunities 
and to render effective employment service in these areas. 
Two district Employment Exchanges (Grade H) were set 
up at Yamunanagar and Bhatinda during the year October, 
1956 to September, 1957. During the period under rcAoew, 
L/B345Dof LB-4 (a) 
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launching of various community projects and development 
schemes and establishment of small scale industries pro- 
vided employment opportunities for agricultural labourers. 


Rajasthan (including Ajmer) — The Employment Exchanges in 
Rajasthan registered 56,625 persons and placed in employ- 
ment 5,689 persons during the year April, 1956 to March, 
1957. At the end of the said period 20,613 persons were on 
Live Registers of Employment Exchanges in Rajasthan. 
During the year the Chambal Project Scheme gained 
momentum and created additional employment opportuni- 
ties for skilled and unskilled workers. Increased employ- 
ment opportunities were also made available in the public 
sector on account of the various development schemes 
undertaken by the State Government, particularly in Edu- 
ction, Health, Public Works Department, and Community 
Development Organisation. Six Employment Exchanges 
were operating in Rajasthan on 1st April, 1956. During the 
year 1956-57, 3 new Exchanges were opened. Following 
the merger C Ajmer with Rajasthan with effect from 1st 
iNovember, 1956, one more Exchange was added to the list- 


phased programme for the extension of the 
scope of Employment Service was formulated and accord- 
vl programme, before the end of the Second Five 

in district and important industrial centre 

With Iffc f an Employment Exchange. 
ExSnn^t ^ ^ 2nd OCober, 1957, 10 District Employment 

Mathura, Eulmdsahar, 
and Eaiidn ^^^®Por, Bijnore, Narendranagar 

were SablS.d Riband Dai^r site and Pauri 

the schemp w ^ employment service. Likewise 

tion ^"^P^oyment market informa- 

with oKiSbPp 21 centres in the State. To begin 

at all SiLSeV covered under this scheme 

public sectors^ "'^here both private and 
puonc sectors were sought to be covered. 

situation in the State 
resulting in Mills was closed 

trenchment o^women workpn^""^ ^ 

This appeared toX due to Jute Mills, 

maternity benefits crechps° ^hat provision of 

women costlier than tfip p ^he employment of 

than the employment of men workers- 

CctoS,^SntainS’^an"'up4a^d'\^" Public and private 

large number of 1-956-57. A 

power requiremenfc Yiq o^\ "ofified their nia 


iiuiuoer ot employers I 

pmver requirements (19 their ms 

changes. During -the- period l^he _ Employment E 
new employment opportunitiPt, review, consideral 
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some employment opportunities. In the private sector, em- 
ployment opportunities were available with industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Bicycles and their Accesso- 
ries, Hydrogenated oils, Medicines and Pharmaceutical, 
Textiles (Spinning and Weaving)^ China-ware and Crockery, 
and Printing and Publishing^ of Newspapers. The 
establishment ot a new industrial estate in Okhla and 
opening of additional factories at Najafgarh also created 
new job opportunities of employment for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 


3. Recruitment 

Generally speaking the Indian industries, until recently, recruit- 
ed unskilled labour at factory gates and adopted other means such 
as calling applications by advertisement for the recruitment of 
skilled labour. In case there was any difficulty in readily getting 
workers, the services of intermediaries were utilised. These methods 
of recruitment had obvious disadvantages both for the employers 
and the workers. In recent years attempts have been made to rationa- 
lise the method of recruitment by creating a pool of workers from 
which the employers can draw according to their needs. The Em- 
ployment Service set up by the Government at important industrial 
centres serves this purpose. Further, decasualisation schemes are in 
operation in some industries at certain centres. The recent develop- 
ments, as reported by some States, in regard to recruitment practices 
in the various industries are given below: — 

(a) Factories 

In Bihar, a number of important industrial concerns agreed to 
the request of the Government to utilise the Employment Exchanges 
as their primary source of recruitment. According to the earlier agree- 
ments reached between the authorities of the National Employment 
Service in Bihar and the Management of the Tinplate Co. of Lidia 
(Private) a decasualisation scheme was in operation to assist the in- 
dustries in filling up casual vacancies. In the month of July, 1957, 
however, as a result of fresh decisions the decasualisation scheme 
was closed. In Bombay, it was laid down by Government that all 
vacancies of more than a month’s duration and which were not re- 
quired to be filled by promotion or through Public Service Commission 
should be filled through the Employment Exchange. The Textile Em- 
ployment (Decasualisation) Scheme introduced on a volimtary basis 
for the workers in Cotton Textile Mills in Greater Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad and Sholapur from the 5th January, 1950, the 5th September, 
1949 and the 16th January, 1950 respectively, continued to be ad- 
ministered by the Government of Bombay. Under this Scheme, the 
registration of workers at the three centres (Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur) during the period October, 1956 to September, 1957, 
was to the extent of 21,203 as against the figure of 23,198 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The number of place- 
ments at all these centres during the year October, 1956 to Septem- 
ber, 1957 was 29,604 as against 32,987 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. In all, 7,537 workers were awaiting employment 
as on 30th September, 1957 in these centres. In Delhi, there was no 
noticeable change in the recruitment methods, except for a slightly 
increased use of Employment Exchanges by private sector. In Punjab 
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there was generally no noticeable change that^alT^reci^Hment, 

la Uttar Pradesh, W to Government’s orders 

except those made through Union or State Publ v^-_ge 5 vacan- 
IS^shouId bB channelled Emp oyment Bx- 

cies in the public sector were increasingly filled tnroug ^^ 
changes. Private employers also notified J j semi-skiHed 

gnployment Exchangee especially I” iXtrS w«kers 

labour. A voluntary decasuahsation scheme for i m 

was put into operation on vIctoria Mills, 

Kanpur participating, viz., Kanp^ Woollen Mills, ^ ^g^rj. 

Miur Mills and the Elgin Mills. By Uic end of S^^embg W 
scheme was sexwing 11 textile and ^ leather concerns at anp^ 
scheme was proposed to be extended to the olker Employment 

The Gorakhpur Labour Organisation f^d Group Emp^^y 
Schemes, run under the aegis o£ ^ic ^octorate of ^ coUieties 

ployment, Uttar Pradesh, supplied labour for various u 
in India and for the building projects of the Government 
Pradesh, thus considerably diminishing the recruitment or ^ 
through contractors and intermediaries. Recrmtment of lao u 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation was done directly as well ns tn 
Employment Exchanges. The total number of labourers Kaias- 
from 1st October, 1956 to 3Qth September, 1957 w^ 
than, in the recruitment of industrial labour m Public and . , 
Sectors, the services of Employment Exchanges were being avau 
of by the employers to a greater extent. A scheme for decasualisai. 
of industrial labour was under consideration and other steps lo 
minating intermediaries in the recruitment methods were , . „ 
taken. The system of employment through contractors was o & 
gradually abolished in the Cement Industay and in other -ly 

also the practice of employing labour directly was being increasing j 
followed. 

(b) Mines 

The question of abolition of the system of contract labour m 
mines has been constantly engaging the attention of Government an 
the various developments in this regard since 1947 have already 1*®? 
discussed in the previous issue of the Year Book. A survey 
conducted by the Chief Inspector of Mines in India revealed tnax 
the total number of persons employed through contractors in all coal 
fields was , about 54,700 or about 16 per cent, of the total labour em- 
ployed. The contract labour still formed as high as about 35 per cent, 
of the total labour in Hyderabad and Karanpura, about 20 to 22 p®^ 
cent, in Madhya Pradesh and Bokaro, about 12 to 13 per cent. iR 
Jharia and about 15 to 17 per cent, in Raniganj. 

An ad hoc enquiry into the labour conditions in a sample of 36 
iron ore mines in the States of Bihar, Orissa, Mysore and Andhra 
Pradesh (9 in each State) revealed that contract labour constituted 
55.4, 60.2, 65.0 and 72.9 per cent, respectively in these States as on 
30th June, 1957. The contract system of recraiting labour has a 
general feature in most of the States. The companies generally 
recruited their labour directly from the local market. During th® 
mining season in' case of vacancies the managements ask their 
workers to inform their relations and friends. Labour was recruited 
by contractors who are known as ‘Mistries’ from fhe villages sur- 
roundmg the mining areas. Taking the four States as a whole, con- 
tract labour were paid mostly by contractors themselves. Only 12-5 
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per cent, of the workers employed through contractors were paid 
directly by the companies. In Andhra Pradesh almost all the workers 
(93.1 per cent.) employed through contractors were paid directly by 
the companies. 

(c) Ports 

Employment of dock workers in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras is now regulated under the Dock Workers (Regulations 
of Employment) Act, 1948. Details of the Schemes made under the 
Act are given in the section on Dock Workers (Regulations of Em- 
ployment) Act in the Chapter on Labour Legislation. In the Madras 
Port, the strength of persons employed directly by the Port Trust, 
and that of the Registered casuals was as under: — 

Category Strength 

(i) ‘A’ category, which is permanent non- 

scheduled ... ... ... ... 900 

<ii) ‘B’ category which is semi-permanent ... 345 

(iii) Registered casuals ... ... 900 (Appx.) 

The recruitment to the ‘B’ category is made by selection from among 
the registered casuals, subject to physical fitness examination. PVom 
among the mazdoors in the ‘B’ category, leading hands. are selected 
on the basis of seniority cum efficiency. Promotions to ‘A’ category 
mazdoors is made only from among the ‘B’ category mazdoors and 
leading hands, strictly according to seniority. A leading hand in the 
‘B’ category if promoted to the ‘A’ category will work only as a 
mazdoor. Vacancies of Mistries in the ‘A’ category is filled by promo- 
tion from the mazdoors in the ‘A’ category on the basis of seniority 
cum efficiency. The service in the registered casuals gangs is con- 
sidered as sufficient training for appointment to ‘B’ category shore 
labour. 

(d) Seamen 

The Bombay Dock Labour Board in its Sixth Annual Report for 
the year ending 31st March, 1957 stated that during the year there 
was no recruitment at all and 218 workers went off the registers on 
various grounds. The strengths of different categories of labour in 
the Pool and Monthly Registers as on 31st March, 1957 are shown in 
the following table — 

TABLE NO. XVni 


Strengths of Labour Registered with the Bombay Dock Labour 
Board as on 1st April, 1956 and 31st March, 1957 



Afl on 1-4-1956 

As on 31-3-1957 

Category 

Pool 

Monthly 

Total 

Pool 

Monthly 

a-otal 

Tindel 

S.W 

J.W 

Winctiman 

Hatchroroman 

Ivhalasi 

L.B.W. 

298 

894 

1,192 

364 

437 

170 

829 

120 

360 

480 

170 

70 

418 

1,254 

1,672 

634 

659 

246 

829 

298 

894 

1,192 

335 

422 

172 

684 

120 

300 

480 

160 

122 

69 

418 

1,254 

1,072 

91 

644 

231 

084 

Total 

'4,190 

1,322 

6,512 

3,997 

, 1,297 

6,294 
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iv/r ^“Ploynient Offices were set up under the Indian 

the two principal ports of India— 
Calcutta, in June, 1954 and in March, 1955 respectively, 
offices represent the single source of supply of seamen at the 
principle of equitable distribution of the 
e volume of employment according to a system of rotation. 

December, 1957, the number of Sea- 
^^791 at Calcutta and Bombay were respectively 22,597 and 

mp tbV ° recruits to the seafaring profession dur- 

Th^P fionrp? respectively, 1,037 and 1,657. 

BomS'Toffices^d^rf^^n of Seamen at Calcutta and 

tivelv Vp 29,474 and 36,253 respec- 

ployed on Honm extended to Seamen em- 

At CalcStta 1st September, 1957. 

under the Sd?eml ’ Seamen had not been brought 

(e) Railways 

dire^^fe°cmiwnt o°r railway services are made either by 

se^Sef Durn^rtV2 promotions from Class U and Class IH 
were made by direct rp^niulv 7 ^ ^23 such appointments 

year the Railway Board ado^M promotions. From this 

mittee System ilv pen^antnt pmSotS.^'"^""^''^^^ Promotion Com- 

abad, Bombay,^ Cafcutta^and^'^irf^'°’^^ headquarters at Allah- 

ment of Class ni staff for Indlan^R^ u fo conduct recruit- 

1956.57. The total number of financial year 

^']58 persons were rSruited aSst the® selected ^Yas 47,044; besides 
ed Class and Tribes and An|lo-Sffia^s reserved for Schedul- 

(f) Public Works akd Projects 

g^'^^^sed in detail ™the°preWouriSue already been 

Book and no further devefopS S^p'o^ed "b^ftatef 

(g) Plantations 

‘T«‘-SfS feS Assam is 

?L are given in the chStef ^932’, the details 

September 195 ? 3 Assam during 

members of their families’ assisted emigrants along 
Forv;arding Agencies at Ranchi ® recruited by the Local 

tion Labour Association\ras^lSp^vH^’^^®’^^ Koraput. 

usual- chiefly carried recruiting organisa- 

* 1 - assisted Gmiffranfc ^ tliG sardari svstem as 

sSfeTI i>‘£ thif " S ® %fThe1? 

Tecrufted durW Becruiter. The S-gelt ^nn either by 

613 non-aqsictpf ^^ar came from Orissa emigrants 

recruited These with 97 ^dpnpn^^^°? above, 

, » iU. 139.40'Sitr4?"® during StS 

ripura, the labourers in 
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plantations were employed directly and in rare cases through sardars; 
In Bihar tea plantations too there were no intermediaries (contractors, 
etc.) in the recruitment of labour. In Madras, till 1952, labour for 
plantation estates was being recruited by the ‘Kanganies’. As the 
Kangani system entailed many abuses, the Government of India 
formulated a scheme for the gradual elimination of the Kangani 
system. The scheme enforced from 1st January, 1952 limits the num- 
ber of labourers under each ‘Kangani’ to 40, to start with, and pro- 
vides for the establishment of estate gangs. In Mysore also recruit- 
ment was being made through the medium of the ‘Kangani’. How- 
ever, with the enforcement of the Payment of Wages Act, this system 
is gradually going out of vogue. 


4. Training 

During the period under review, the Directorate General of Em- 
ployment and Resettlement continued to maintain a number of train- 
ing centres throughout the country giving facilities for technical and 
vocational training and apprenticeship for a considerable number of 
people, both men and women. As in the case of Employment Ex- 
changes, the administrative control of craftsman training centres was 
transferred to the State Governments with effect from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1956. The Table below shows the number of training centres and 
the number of persons undergoing training during the year 1957 : — 

TABLE NO. XIX 


WoHKING OF THE TRAINING CENTRES, OCTOBER, 1956 TO DECEMBER, 1957 


Year and month 

(1) 

No. of 
centres 
at the 
end of 
the month 

(2) 

Number of trainees at the end of the inontli 

Vocafi 

Mon 

(3) 

anal 

Women 

(4) 

Technical* 

(5) 

Appren- 

tice. 

ship* 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

October, l9oG 

464 

, 1,704 

614 

5,611 

1,019 

8,848 

Novemher, 1936 

464 

• 1,646 

614 

9,046 

1,046 

12,252 

December, 1956 

490 

1,591 

609 

9,296 

1,099 

12,495 

January, 1957 

497 

1,486 

500 

10,180 

1,070 

13,296 

February, 1957 

469 

1,463 

568 

10.982 

1,057 

14,000 

March, 1957 

492 

1,433 

646 

11,007 

1,109 

14,095 

April, 1957 

468 

1,405 

554 

11,006 

1,062 

14,017 

hlay, 1957 

472 

1,380 

554 

10,960 

1,057 

13,957 

June, 1957 

450 

1,381 

662 


964 

13,863 

July, 1957 

444 

, . 

. , 

0,285 

882 

7,167 

August, 1957 

381 

760 

688 


709 

12,177 

September, 1957 

380 

853 

689 

11,392 

709 

13,548 

October, 1957 

381 

1,138 

624 


673 

15,065 

November, 1957 

380 

1,249 

633 

13,798 

671 

16,315 

1 December, 1957 

364 

1,294 

630 

14,245 

017 

10,786 


*lnclncling women, if any. 
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in the Table below; — 

NO. XX 

NtrwBER OF Craftsmen and Displaced Persons Undergoing Training as 
1957 BY STATES 


Ko, of scats '^aiictioncd 


No. of pomora mvlorgoing training 



b.I’.T. Scheme 



C. T. ScIicluo 



D.P.T. Scheme 


Tech- 

nical 

Voca- 

tional 

Appreiii 

ttccslilp 

Total 

Tech- 

nical 

Voca- 

tion'll 

gcnernl 

Voca- 

tional 

Wo- 

men 

Total 

Tech- 

nical 

Voca- 

tional 

Apprer 

tice^hi] 

• Total 

> 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2l 

22 

•• 


•• 


708 

391 

•• 

807 


•• 

•• 

•• 

lOS 

32 

•• 

140 

251 

30 

•• 

290 

78 

14 

•• 

92 

CO 


•• 

CO 

1,003 

101 

•• 

1,101 



•• 

•• 

"6 


•• 

20 

1,152 

19 

•• 

1,171 

20 


•- 

20 

•• 


•• 

•• 

731 (ft 

•• 

•• 

731 

•• 

•• 


•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

G21 

42 


003 



•• 

•• 


.. 



90511 

•• 

94 

090 

•• 

" 

•• 

•• 




•• 

888 

37$ 

.. 

025 

•• 



•• 

57 



57 

352 

35t 

-• 

387 

51 



61 

150 

•• 

•• 

150 

1,45-1 

133 

•• 

1,589 

142 



142 

** 

•• 

•• 

•• 

445 


•• 

445 

•• 



•• 

184 

•• 

220 

404 

2,251 

399** 

215 

2,865 

102 

i 

100 

202 

l.OOG 

308 

1,000 

2,434 

1,102 

140 

•• 

1,302 

1,091 

209 

457 

1,817 

112 



112 

5-40 

124 

195 

805 

93 

•• 

•• 

93 




•• 

79 

27tt 

•• 

100 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1,703 

400 

1,220 

3,383 

12,008 

1,137 

a 

■SI 

m 

283 j 

017 

2,477 


Koni-Bilaspnr nnd 30 Women Instructor Traincea at I.T,T. for Women, Curzon. Hoad, New Holbi, woro 
the 3lst December, 1957. ' 

is imparted in both Technical and Vocational Trades, 


jjlncludes 1 woman, 
^Includes 34 women. 


ttlneludes 15 women. 
ijIncJndes 643 wbmen. 
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The details of work done under the various sckemes sp . 
by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment & 
the year 1957 are given below; — 

Crafxsmes Training Scheme 
The objects, scope and provision of this scheme were 
in the earlier issues of the Year Book. At the end of December, > 
there were 78 craftsmen training centres/ institutes, as agamsl 
the end of September, 1956. The number of seats available for 
ing of craftsmen increased from 10,938 in 1956 to 16,068 m j 

number of trainees on rolls at the end of the calendar year liw 
1957 were respectively 9,635 and 14,360. Training was 
28 technical and 17 vocational trades and 5,493 persons were 
during the year 1957 bringing the cumulative total number oi P 
sons trained to 31.768, 

In addition to the 10,500 seats existing at the beginning of ft® 
2nd Five Year Plan, it was proposed to tram 20,500 additional 
men during the 2nd Five Year Plan, with a view to reaching «« 
target of 31,000 by the end of the p'an period. There vias also ® P. 
grange for training of 7,050 men under the Apprenticeship 
mg Scheme and 3,050 under the Scheme for evening classes fot , 
dustnal workers. Out of the total additional seats proposed ft , 
sanctioned by the end of plan penod. 16,342 additional seats hafl^ 
tar been sanctioned either by providing a second shift in the exist ns 

opening of new industrial traiw S 

Training of Displaced Persons 

training scheme for displaced persons. 1,860 person? 
mstitutional training by the end of 1957 at the tr^n 
receiS centres. In addition, 617 displaced persons 

W«Belgalb“fhfeXnhe“«r" 

regarding the 

‘Tmini^ of dStfwi persons as apprentices has been given uud 
1.575 seats dufe^thtne^^far' 

'women in su?teWe”tratip?^^ imparting traimng^o 

continued 4 opSate g Craftsmen Trailing SchemJ 

Dehra-Dun. Ddhi and institutes reserved for i^orri^- 

were 504 won^S Sel- the end of the year 1957. thg 

at the end of the previous institutes as compared to 

mg training in Men’s addition, 139 women were rece 

fa L ro lor the previous year was 68. 

Train 
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in order to meet the requirements of trained Instructors under 
the training Schemes as also to man the development programmes 
m the private sector, attempts were being made to increase the 
number of trained Instructors. A second Training Institute at Aundh 
with a capacity of 144 seats, pending the final construction of a 
permanent building at Bombay, had started functioning. 

Tiaining of Women as Craft Instructors — The Scheme for train- 
ing women as Craft Instructors continued to operate at the Industrial 
Training Institute for women, New Delhi. Training under this 
scheme was given in (i) cutting and tailoring and (ii) embroidery and 
needife work. Fiftyone women were trained in these tw'o trades at 
ithe Institute during 1957. 

Evening Classes for workers — ^In regard +o the scheme for 
evening classes for industrial workers, 525 seats were sanctioned 
in the^ States of Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan, Madras, Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh. Proposals from some other States were under 
different stages of examination. It was proposed to increase the 
capacity to 3,050 seats by the end of the plan period. ^ 

• Training in Sheet Metal Works — During the year 1957 eighty- 
ore persons were trained in sheet metal work at Allahabad. The 
number was practically the same as in the previous year. 

National Council for Training — In pursuance of the decision 
reached in August, 1956 the National Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades was established on 24th May, 1957. consisting of 
54 members representing Central Ministries, State Governments, 
employers, workers and engineering and professional bodies. It was 
set up for purposes of establishing and awarding national trade 
certificates, prescribing standards in respect of syllabus, equipment, 
scale of accommodation, duration of course ’and methods of training, 
and also for the purpose of affiliating examining bodies,^ arranging ad 
hoc and periodical inspections of Training Institutions, recognising 
training and advising the Government of India on distribution of 
Centre’s contribution to States and on training policies. For expedi- 
tious discharge of its functions, the Council set up a working com- 
mittee comprising 21 members and four sub-committees (i)' for 
Craftsmen Training Scheme, (ii) for Craft Instructors Training 
Scheme, (iii) for Apprenticeship Training Scheme, and (iv) for Miscel- 
laneous Training Schemes. The Council agreed that the States should 
set up separate Councils for dealing with all related matters within 
their jurisdiction. 

The State Governments were requested to furnish details of 
training schemes for industrial labour excluding those maintained 
by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. The 
infoimation furnished by some of the States is given below: — 

In Bihar there were 14 industrial Training Institutes in opera- 
tion during the year ending 30th September, 1957 providing 
for a total number of 4,096 seats. Besides, there were 
apprenticeship schemes and other training facilities in 
private industries. In Bombay, under the Government 
Apprenticeship Scheme, which has been in vogue since 
1937, training* was arranged in textile mills, engineering 
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persons undergoing training under this Scheme on 30th 
September, 1957 was 62. Another scheme, namely, Govern- 
ment Industrial Workshops Scheme, was also m operation 
in Bombay for imparting training in alternative skills to 
industrial workers and their dependants to qualify triem 
in the event of their unemployment in one trade or occupa- 
tion. Under this Scheme, there were during the ye^ under 
review three workshops in all, one each at Bombay, 
Sholapur and Ahmedabad. Apart from these, there were 
schemes for apprenticeship training at the Government 
Milk Colony, Aaray, in the Central Dairy and in MilK 
Transport Service workshop at Opera House. In D^ini 
under the post-employment training scheme for industrial 
workers, workers already employed would be imparted 
theoretical instructions in the trades. Fifty seats were 
sanctioned under this scheme for 1958-59. Under the pre- 
employment apprenticeships training in industry, young 
persons would be instructed in theory and practice relating 
to trades and 300 people were expected to be under train- 
ing by the end of the 2nd Plan. In addition, a \vork cum 
orientation centre was started in Pusa, New Delhi to tram 
young men in trades and also to instil in them the dignity 
of labour and self-employment. Implementation of certain 
other schemes for imparting training with a viev; to 
developing some village industries were also under ^vay 
in Delhi. In Uttar Pradesh, under the Second Five Year 
Plan, a number of schemes were formulated for increasing 
training facilities in the State. In pursuance of a scheme 
regarding craftsmen training, 5 more industrial Training 
Institutes were established with effect from 2nd October, 
1957 at Agra, Kanpur, Bareilly, Gonda and Mirzapur, in 
order to provide additional facilities for technical and 
vocational training in the State. In Assam, there was no 
training scheme of the State Government for industrial 
and agricultural labour. In Tripura too there was no train- 
ing scheme at present sponsored by the Tripura Administra- 
tion for industrial labourers. Nevertheless, in some private 
firms a small number of apprentices were trained annually. 
Courses were held to train overmen and Sirdars at five 
centres in the Jharia Coal-field and at 4 centres in the 
Raniganj field at which the number of students on rolls 
in 1936 were 151 and 81 respectively. Lectures in gas test- 
ing were held at two centres in West Bengal and Bihar at 
which 48 students were trained during the same year. 
Classes were also held to train students for the Electrical 
Supervisor’s Examinations, the number of trainees in West 
Bengal and Bihar being 49 and 65 respectively. In Pench 
Valley coalfield, at all collieries under the Managing Agency 
of M/s. Shaw Wallace and Co. Ltd., Manager and Junior 
officials delivered lectures in safety principles to Sirdars, 
subordinate officials and workmen as in the previous vear. 
Several mining apprentices also received their practical 
training at the collieries. Elementarv classes in mining 
were neld at six centres in Hazaribagh from 20th Novem- 
r, 18 do to April, 19 d 6 after which such classes could not 
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be continued owing to the non-availability of teaching 
staff, “Safety in Mines” classes were arranged at Bliil- 
wara, Panchmahals, Jaipur and Ajmer areas with the co- 
operation of the qualified mining personnel of the field 
on a voluntary basis. The lectures were attended by 
managers, mates, shot-firers and other supeivisory staif 
deputed by mining concerns. 

Ports--In Vizagapatam port, there was a scheme for tj-aining 
apprentices in the mechanical workshops and in the Marine Depart- 
ment. In Kandla port a scheme for training of apprentices was in 
operation only in regard to Driver’s posts. Apart from these, training 
scheme existed in respect of new recruits for filling vacancies in the 
Deck and Engine Room Departments in the Merchant Navy. The 
number of boys trained during the year ended December, 1957 in 
the three ratings’ training establishments, set up by the Govern- 
ment of India, was 1,642. The Dock Labour Board, Bombay, proposed 
to instai special facilities for training of Winchmen and Khalasis 
and the necessary equipment had been ordered. The Inspector of 
Dock Safety, Bombay, organised special safety training courses for 
supervisory staff. In addition, a scheme for training of Dock workers 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ports was drawn up and was 
under consideration of all concerned. 

Railways — ^There were during the financial year 1956-57, 40 
training schools functioning on Railways including one each for 
the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works and the Integral Coach Factory. 
Some of them were Traffic Training Schools, where recruits were 
trained in the duties of station masters, signallers, guards, booking 
and parcel clerks, etc. Refresher and promotion course.^ for staff 
already in service were also provided in a large number of these 
schools. In some schools Loco running staff and permanent way staff 
were also trained. Most of the recommendations of the committee 
of Railway Officers, appointed to review the facilities available for 
theoretical and practical training of technical staff in Mechanical 
and Electrical Departments, were accepted during the financial 
year 1956-57 and necessary instructions issued for implementation. 
As a result of one of the recommendations, the Railway Board 
decided to reduce the period of training of Trade Apprentices from 
5 to yeafs with a view to meeting the Railway’s requirements 
more expeditiously. To meet the immediate needs for the large 
number of Engineering personnel required on the Railways and also 
to initiate and develop the Schemes for establishing adequate and 
suitable facilities on a permanent basis, three Technical training 
centres — one each at Mhow, Shahjahanpur and iiladhupur — had been 
set up between October and December, 1956 to impart training to 
apprentice assistant inspectors of works, draftsmen, estimators, 
tracers and work-mistries. The total training capacity of these three 
centres was 650. Indian Railways continued to maintain various 
Technical Training Schools to impart theoretical training to the 
apprentice mechanics and trade apprentices in the mechanical, 
electrical and signal and tele-coramunication departments and to 
apprentice train examiners in the Mechanical department. Practical 
training facilities also existed in the Railway Workshops. In order 
to -train a large number of officers required for the 2nd -Five Year 
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Plan, the capacity of the Railway Staff CoUege, Baroda, ^25 


durmg tiie financial year 1956-57 from 30 to 110. 
officers went through the college during the year- 


5. Migration 

Most industrial workers in India do not claim as their 
town the place at which they work. They migrate to ^ 

areas for finding employment and continue to keep « - 

their village homes. However, it would appear that the bm 
immigrant industrial workers have little stake in agricuitur 
their occasional \nsits to their village homes are more for r 
recuperation than for attending to cultivation. 

Generally, the smaller industrial centres draw on 
ing rural areas for their employment of workers except for ^ , j 
labour. Bigger industrial cities like Bombay, Calcutta and JaiB 
pur draw their labour force from a much wider field. In the " 
Mill industry m Calcutta more than 80 per cent, of the wo •_ 
belong to Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra. In the Go 
Mill Industry in Bombay the labour force is drawn Uorn 
neighbouring districts of Konkan, Satara, Sholapiir, etc., ana 
from Deccan and Uttar Pradesh. Labour in the Engineeidng { 

at Jamshedpur is drawn from the States of Bihar. West Bang ’ 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
now more or less permanently settled at its place of work. ^ 

from the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh go to Delhi during the sia 
season for employment in the Textile and Engineering ‘ 

The Bidi Industry in Bhopal gets much of its labour from 
Pradesii and a good number of the workers at Jabalpur hail n? 
Vindhya Pradesh. There is usually some inler-State migratio 
between Uttar Pradesh and Bihar for emplojmient in sugar ta ' 
torifs. 

Labour in coal mines in Bihar and West Bengal is generally 
drawn from the surrounding villages. During wartime a number o 
workers were recruited by the collieries from Gorakhpur in Uttar 
Prade.sh. A certain proportion of the labour force in coal mines m 
Hyderabad State is also drawn from Gorakhpur. About 90 per cent, 
of labour of Kolar Gold Fields comes from Madras and a small pro- 
portion from Andhra Pradesh. 


Labour for construction works in Hyderabad is drawn fri^ 
the neighbouring States of Andhra and Madhya Pradesh. For the 
execution of big projects in Bhopal, contractors import labour from 
Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat. In the Hirakud Project m 
Orissa, a large number of workers hailing from Andhra are em; 
ployed. Unskilled workers employed in buildin" trades in Delhi 
come from Bajaslhan and Punjab. “ 


In the Plantation areas in the North-East, workers in the past 
were mostty emigrants from the States of Bihar, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesn. The bulk of these emigrants have now been permanently 
settled In the Plantation areas in Kerala many of the workers are 


the Himalayas such as Uttar Pradesl 
he Punjab, workers from the hills are known to move dow 
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every winter in search of employment and go back in summer. In 
Uttar Pradesh, such workers are employed mainly in forest-clearing 
operations in the Terrai area and they number about 12 to 15 
thousands. 

The above are some of the traditional features of inter-district, 
inter-Slale migration of industrial labour. However, in general, mobi- 
lity of labour in India is low. There is also little migration overseas 
and the volume of overseas migration has been on the decline during 
recent years. 'The total number of fresh emigrants for skilled work 
during the year 1955 was 4,491 while there was no fresh emigration 
for un.skiiled work. 

6. Absenteeism 

Statistically absenteeism is measured by the percentage of man- 
shifts lost due to absence to the corresponding total man-shifts 
scheduled to work. Such statistics for selected industries at important 
eentres are maintained and published bj’’ the Labour Bureau, some 
of the State Governments and the Office of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines. The Employers’ Association of Northern India also compiles 
statistics of absenteeism in regard to certain industries in Kanpur 
city. At present, the definitions and methods followed by the different 
agencies are not uniform. Apart from the statistics relating to coal 
mines which are collected statutorily from all coal mine.s covered 
by the Mines Act. the other series of statistics of absenteeism are 
generally based on voluntary returns furnished by employers. The 
Labour Bureau series of absenteeism statistics are based on voluntaij'' 
returns furnished by a few selected large units. In case of any non- 
response, i.e., when a particular concern fails to furnish the absenteeism 
returns for a month, the concern is ignored and the absenteeism rate 
is calculated from the available returns. This may cause some 
spurious variations in the monthly trends indicated by these figures. 
Subject to these limitations, some of the important series on absentee- 
ism statistics are discussed here. It may be menlioned that wherever 
annual rates have been indicated either in the text or in the Tables, 
they are simple arithmetic averages of the monthly rates. 

(a) Factories 

The statistics of absenteeism relating to textile industry at some 
important centres are presented in the Table No. XXI on the next 
page. 

During 1957, the rate of absenteeism increased - appreciably as 
compared to 195G in Kanpur, Cotton and Woollen Textiles Industries 
and Mysore, Cotton, Woollen and Silken Textile Indu.stries; the in- 
crease was particularly high in Mysore. On the other hand, the rate 
declintd appreciably in Bombay and Sholapur centres of Cotton 
Textile Industry, In the industries at other centres there were only 
minor changes during 1957 as compared to the preceding year. 

Statistics of absenteeism in some other factory industries namely 
Engineering, Iron and Steel, Ordnance factories. Cement, Matches 
and Leather factories are presented in the Table No. XXII on page 
45. 

During 1957, the rate of absenteeism, increased appreciably as 
compared to the previous year in the Iron and Steel and Match in- 
dustrie.s while it declined in the case of Leather industry. In the 
other industries, there were no material changes. 

LiBSioDorLB— 5 
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TABLE NO. XXII 


Percentage of Absenteeism in Certain Factory Industries, 

1951—1957 


Period 

Engineering 

Iron & 
Steel 

Ord- 

nance 

Facto- 

ries 

Cement 

Facto- 

ries 

Match 

Facto- 

ries 

Leather 

Industry 

Bombay 

West 

Bengal 

Mysore 

All 

India 

All 

India 

All 

India 

All 

India 

Kanpur 


(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

(«) 

(o) 

(«) 

(a) 

(e) 

(1) 

(2) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

1951 ATorogc 
1052 Areragc 

13-9 

13-4 

10-1 

10-3 

9-7 

10-6 

110 

10-9 

8-6 

9-4 

11-8 

11-5 

10-5 

10-0 

7-8 

9-2 

193S Average 
1954 Average 

13- 7 

14- 9 

10-8 

11-7 

11'4 

11-2 

10-9 

12-0 

9-9 

11-8 

11- 9 

12- 1 

lO-l 

10-4 

9-2 

9-8 

1965 Average 
105C Average 

lS-0 

14'0 

12-8 

12-6 

10-0 

11-8 

11-4 

11-6 

12-4 

12-4 

11-7 
• 12-2 

10-6 
10 •! 

10-1 

11-2 

1057 Average 
October 1956 

14<6 

11-1 

12-6 

16-7 

11-9 

9-0 

12-7 

12-7 

12-1 

10-2 

12-6 

10-6 

11-8 

7-0 

10-0 

9-0 

November 1950 
Uooembor 1956 

13- 4 

14- 4 

12-1 

13-4 

9-0 

16-5 

11-4 

9-8 

114 

14-3 

11-8 

12-8 

8-8 

9-2 

8-6 

14-5 

January 1057 
Pobmary 1067 

12'0 

14-8 

10-1 

11-3 

14-4 

12-8 

10- 9 

11- 4 

10-6 

12-C 

10-8 

14-8 

10-3 

14-0 

8-3 

8-0 

March 1937 . . 
April 1957 . . 

13- 2 

14- 8 

11- 9 

12- 1 

12-5 

16-0 

11- 9 

12- 1 

12 -r. 

12-0 

12- 7 

13- 0 

13-3 

12-7 

8-& 

8-C 

May 1937 

June 1957 . . 

19-5 

201 

10-0 

21-2 

12-4 

10-9 

13-7 

10-C 

15-0 

18-4 

14-6 

18-2 

13-3 

17-0 

11-9 

10-8 

July 1937 . . 

Auga«t 1937 

13-0 

11-3 

14-2 

10-4 

10-4 

80 

15-0 

12-8 

13-0 

0-3 

13-0 

12-0 

11-9 

9-2 

14-0 

9-C 

Seplombor 195" 
Oelober 1957 

12-2 

13-0 

7-8 

12-3 

O'l 

9-4 

11-4 

13-0 

8- 3 

9- 2 

10-2 

10-2 

7- 2 

8- 7 

7- 9 

8- 1 

November 103'i 
Docein))er 1937 

13-7 

14'8 

10-8 

12'0 

1 

8-2 

1 i> , *1 

12-0 

100 

lO'C 

12*2 

9‘2 

U-0 

11-1 

lO-O 

8-2 

9.3 


Sturcti- 


(«) L-il*our Burow. 

(f>) Uoputy Comra^’ioacr of L-sBour, Bombaj. 
(<’) IrtVwr Co’tJilji'tojv'u '■* '"Ta!. 


(•fj Lrt^jO'ir Oj!atn!*»iv 

f«) K-ait! ivw* A'* 
M33J.'r> fLTi— 5(s5 


I Itiiiia. 
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For some o£ the factory ^J‘'fndThe rclSmnt^^ 

absenteeism according to causes is available and the 

are presented in the Table XXlli. 

TABLE NO. XXin 


\ 1 
j Sickness i 

Social I 

Leave 
)thor than 

Olliff 

cauBcs 

AU ! 
causes j 

Industry 

f 

icoidcnts 1 

religious 

holidays 




1 

oaufiCfi 

(d) 

(r.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. Textiles — 

(o) iladras State (CottorO . . 

3-6 

20 

3-0 

1-9 

11-0 

4-8 

(6) Dharivrnl (Woollen) • . 

0-5 

•• 

3-5 

0-8 

(e) Mysore (Colton, Woollen, 

Silk) 

1-5 

1-0 

0-6 

7-3 

16-3 

2. Engineering — 

(a) Mysore .. 

(5) Iron & Steel (All India) 

2-8 

2-4 

0-8 

O-O 

C-0 

.I -8 

2-S 

.2-G 

i 

11-6 

iP'i 

(c) Ordnance factories (AU 
India) 

3-8 

0-5 

G-9 

0'9 

, 1 




0-4 


12-61 

1 3. Cement (AU India) 

3-0 

1 


' 

1 4. Match (AU India) 

4< 

1 

'1 

2-8 

1 

11-8 




The cause-wise break-up of the statistics of 
to be interpreted with caution. Firstly, employers do not gei 
have uioper records of absenteeism by causes. Secondly, some 
causes are not mutually exclusive. Subject to these the 

will be noticed that ‘Leave other than holidays’ accounted lo 
largest proportion of absenteeism in all the cases 'except 
dusUy for which “sickness or accident” was the most impoi 
cause. 

Some information on absenteeism in certain selected 
industries are also available through ad ?ioc enquiries into gy. 
conditions in different industries conducted by the Labour BBr 
These enquiries are conducted among a few selected units ot 
industries, the data are collected mainly by the mail questionn 
method and usually there is a high degree of non-response. Subjcc 
these limitations, the data for Tanneries and Leather Finishmg < 
dustry relating to the year 1953, DodQ'ards relating to _ 195 d . 

Prnting Presses and Matches industries for the year 1954; are P , 
senisd in the following Tables. Derailed articles on the 
labour conditions in these industries were -published in the 
Labour Gazette during the year 1957. The statistics show 
variations from unit to unit. State to State and month to month. 
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(b) Mines 

Monthly statistics of absenteeisin among workore in coal mines 
are compiled and published by the Chief Inspecloi of ^ 

along with the statistics of absenteeism among workers m Kolar Gold 
Fields compiled by the Labour Commissioner, Mysore, aie piescnted 
in the following table — 

TABLE NO. XXVIII 

Pr.Rca'iTAOE OF Absenteeism among Workers in Mines, 19.5^ 19j7 


IVorlicrB in f'onl Mmcst 


Period 

Workers 
in Kolar 
Gobi 
nelda* 

Under- 

giound 

Open 

Working 

Surface 

(i) 

(-*) 

(J) 

(4) 

(5) 

1032 Average 

1033 Average 

1954 Average 

Ho 

110 

100 

14-8 

150 

14-5 

14-3 
1.5- 1 
10-0 

10-4 

10-8 

10-8 

1933 Average 

1030 Average 

1937 Average 

13-3 

100 

12-2 

1.5 4 
151 
14-8 

lC-4 

15-7 

10-5 

11-4 

n-1 

10-0 

October 1930 

November 1950 

Booombor 1950 

9-3 

8- 4 

9- 9 

15-3 
15- 1 
140 

14- 8 

15- 8 
13-5 

10-8 

10-9 

10-2 

January 1057 

February 1957 

March 1957 

14-8 

22*0 

10-2 

141 

13- 8 

14- 0 

14- 8 

15- 3 
10-3 

10-6 

10-4 

9-2 

ApriU957 .. 

May 1957 .. 

Juno 1957 .. 

10- 3 

11- 0 
101 

14-7 

14-9 

17-1 

18-1 

17-7 

20-0 

10- 5 

11- 0 
11-0 

^ July 1957 .. 

August 19.57 
! September 1037 

12-7 

111 

9-6 

17-4 

16-2 

13-8 

18-0 

17-4 

1.5-4 

11-6 

11-2 

10-2 

; October 1957 
: November 1957 
! December 1957 
! 

10-3 

8-9 

8-8 

16-5 

13-5 

13-6 

16-7 

14-8 

14-4 

11-4 

10-1 

10-1 


Over-nil 


(fl) 


13-1 

13- 6 
13'3 

14- 0 
13-8 
13-7 

13-7 

13'8 

12- 7 

13- 1 
1^-8 
13-1 

13-7 

13- 9 

15- G 

16- 6 

14- 9 
I2-S 

14-2 

12-6 

12-6 


*Coinmis3ionor of LnBonr, Mysore. 
tChiof Inspector of Mines, Dhnnbnd. 


] In coal mines the overall rate in 1957. 

ecline from 14.0 in 1955 to twe categories of workers 

he decline in 1956 was shared by all three categ 

i ghile in 1957 there was a small rise ^ abselit^ 

I ‘orkers employed m open ’^°rkm^In K 
I jim rate declined considerably from 13;5 m IBOD to 
I /er, in 1957, the rate was once again higher at 


I 
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Some mformation on are presented 

year 1956-57 is also available in respect of 20 min.s 
in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. XXIX 

AliSENTEEISM hMONG WORKERS IN ^ 

Year ending June, 190/ 



1 1 

1 

pcrccnloso ot Ab^ntieism during lOSI 

IS'riil 

No. 

Stftto 

Jan* 

lol,. 

Morph 

April 

>Uy 

Juno 

1 1 

' 

" 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

,*■ 

1 

( Andi m PrAtStsli , , 

1 I-3G 

i-or 

1-00 

1-82 

. 

i-r,7 

1-74 

n 

1 Bihsr 

1 3.33 

7-87 

0-83 

1 7-78 

0-02 

9-21 

z 

1 >Iy»aro . . 

I 6--I5 

12 03 

S-71 

12-42 

9-33 

12-44 

-1 

i Orf#*v .. 

1 

1 o-eo 

C'CO 

t 

10 10 
i 

10-24 

0*36 

12-59 


for 

the 

ye*f 


j^j 

i.«; 

7.30 

S'M 

S-S3 


•EJduilmg contrxct Ubour, 
iln-Ia’itnj WBlT?irHRV,i.r. 


m 


(C) PLANTATIONS 

Ko reliable and up-tcw3ate statistics are at present available ^ 
regard to absenteeism among plantation workers. Some an*’, g 
figure? ot absenteeism in Assam Tea Plantations are nov'. "YArd' 
published by the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong. "Y°„rs 
jr^ to these figures llie percentage of absenteeism for casual labov* 
(Faltu or Basli) v.’as 2^3 for the year ending .'iOth September, t-''* 
v.'hilc for settled labourers it was 19 5 

. jil 

itic Oovernment of hU-oOre also publishes certain statistics 
.obiemeoi.irn in regard to plantations in Mysore State and <'‘Ccorf':^ 
average rates of ab.senteeism were 1.8.2 and 2P-«> - 
if.,?, and Ifij, rc'-pcctively as compared to 16 9 in 1957, 
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7. Labour Turnover 

Labour turnover measures the extent to \n 

leave employment and new two aspects of 

organisation during a given .. ,vho eo^ out of 

labour turnover namely the proportion of y ^fho enter 

employment (separation) and the proportion monthly 

into employment (accession) in a given in respect 

series of statistics relating to labour turnover onwards These 

of Cotton Textiles Industry in Bombay frona 1950 onwards.^^ines^ 

statistics are collected by the Gover^ent of Bo 
visions of the Bombay Industrial delations Ac ^ ^^3 Cotton 

units of the Cotton Textile Industry all employees 

Textile concerns under the Act. The statistics le m > ernployed 

excluding clerks but including the If among the 

in the inliustry to meet the high rate of ^bsemeeism among 

permanent workers. The figures of average acc below. The 

rates for the years 1952 to 1957 are given in ^ monthly 

yearly averages are the simple arithmetic me 
figures. 


TABLE NO. XXX 


THE 


. 

Average rate per month for 

Year 

1 



Accession 

Separation 

1052 . . . . . . . . • • • • 

1-83 

1-23 

1 

1053 

1'20 

1-03 

1954 

1-24 

0-98 

1955 

1-39 

0-91 

1 1056 

1-68 

1-08 

1037 

l-i54 

1-39 


The average accession rate declined appreciably in 1953 
to 1952. Thereafter there was a gradual rising trend and X band, 
‘rats of accession was 1.54. The separation rate, on tne 
showed a steady decline till 1955 but in the last two y 
appreciably and was 1.39 in 1957. 


f'rv-n of separation) 

Some information on labour turnover enquiries 

in .so:ne selected industries is also collected throu^ sp gj.|odically 
into labour conditions in different industx'ies conmic units, 

by the Labour Bureau. These enquiries cover a te.. g^bod -und 
data ale obtained mainly by the mail-questionnc ? 
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Inere ib usually a lavfje dcgrw of non-ifspoase. Subject to tlicse hmi* 
A- i [or Dockvard lolalisig to the yeare 19o3 
anu l.ia5, Printing Presses rclatlnj', to the venr 11*54 and Match In* 

fnitiirv Inf 4l*»fv M\rn 4- ** * • * . 4. »* 


TABLK NO. XXXI 
™ TuttNovrit IN DocKYAitup., 11133 AND 1055 





io-.a 

i 

f 


Ui.AS 



Htatc 

(1) 

No. of 
unit-’. 

(2) 

No. of 
tv.ir! m 

(3) 

N'u .,f 
q>lit« 

(A) 

( ' 1 
; IVno'iii-! 
i nge of 1 
j quit* ( 
1 "-■) 1 

No. of 
workers 

ini 

I No, of 

quits 

t7)| 

j perreut- 
sgeof 
qaiOi 
(5J 

-Andhra 


^ ■ 

3.210 





^ 3-0 



S57 

i 20- 1; i 

2,Wi7 

MI 

Bombay 

. . 


10,080 

181 

! 4*3 } 

10.001 

587 

5‘4 

Kerala 

• • . . 

1 

r.r,f» 

4 


.V»'J 

1 

0-2 

Jtadraa 


U 

2.157 

50 

1 2.rM 

2,380 

01 

2-6 

West Bengal .. 

r. 

14,315 

l.OBO 

1 } 

i ! 

i 1 

14, 284 

■ 

1,133 

7-8 



lotal 

. 

" 

31.231 

3,384 

! 10-8 ' 

r 1 

30,!!.', 7 

"TstT 

6-1 


i AhJLE NO. XXXII 

INDUSTBY, 19M 


Sttlto 

U) 


Andhra 

A^sam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Prado* 

Madras 

Orissa 

tlUar Pradesh 
West Bengal .. 
Madhya Bharat 
Bajaethan , , 
Uelhi 



' ' ) ■ ~ " I j 

Ko. of unit B i Numher of I’erccnlnpc of i 

. Co rvhich j rvorkcra quits during i 

mfonnalion j omplorrd IP-W 

rohitts 

( 2 ) 


1 

\ 

•T 

12 

n 

a 

3 

4 
13 


workers 

omjdnjrd 


(3) 


87 

115 

755 

8,10.5 

1,264 

3,443 

480 

2,000 

4,687 

388 

51 

1,604 


H) 


C-t 

.{•3 

2 - P 
3'1 
8-4 
6-2 

3- 0 

3- 0 

4- S 
0-8 

13-7 

1-3 
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or more workers^ AcenrH'^ larger units — i.e. those employing 50 
C65 vorkers out oA totlrof 2° Tie'll supplied by these units, 
the other. Tiie iabnnv u,zL service for one reason oi 

the year 1954. rnover rate worked out' to 24.5 per cent, foi' 

Ore ^^fincs is Turnover (Separation) rates in Iron 
soil. J„r,c, 1957 .re pre£„'S'’“ th'e ^abte be£ 

Lmoto TuBr,evER r„es ik [rLTr STor the year erdkc 30 ra 

June, 1957 


J 

A\‘era"e' 
annual i ' 
corapanvj 
' laliour ‘ 
(other 
than 
casual) 


Xo. of ■vTorkcrs 



Bis. 

Left of 

Ketirod 

' 

Total 

chargctl 

their 

ou’n 

accord 

or 

died 


0 


8 

2 

C.50 

* * ] 

C.52 


Pcrcent-j 
ago of 
labonr 1 
jturooTcrj 

(based , 
on Col'- 
g and 

d) 


1.S 


soo 

40 

015 


lb-9 
05 0 
11-7 

2i-1 


07.4 


Xn vIgw of d ~ — ~ — - — —I — * — ' ^ 

is regarding the availabilit 

represenfa«vf such the Labour Burea 

t^tive all-India sample a regular basis from 

I e 01 registered factories. 



CHAPTER 11 


Wages and earnings 

Comments on the latest data regarding wages and earnings 
avauaDie in the Bureau for different employments are given under 
n-i captions: (1) Factory industries, (2) Mines, Mineral 

1 . ^ Rlanlations, (5) Transport and Communications, (6) Ports and 
w rt ’ A ^ Seamen and (8) Employments covered hy the Minimum 
waps Act, 1948. Under each of these broad heads, the data in res- 
Qo K ^ 'Certain important selected industries are also discussed. A 
Productivity has also been added at the end of this 


I. Factory Industries 

on per capita average annual earnings of factory 
fh factory-industries is derived from returns collected under 

p pyrnent of Wages Act. The consolidated I'eturns furnished under 
us Act by the Chief Inspectors of Factories in States show the total 
po.ss wage -bill (before any deduction) broken up by some compo- 
j basic wages, money value of concessions, cash allowances 

mc/uding dearness allowance, bonus and arrears and the coirespond- 
lag aprage daily employment, by industries. By dividing the total 
U’pe-bill by the corresponding average daily employment, figures of 
S®5p^Pffa average annual earnings are derived. These figures by 
• ,n ? major groups of industries for the year 1953 are presented 
in Tape No. XXXV. The figures for 1956 are available for 10 re- 
orgapsed States and the Union Territory of Delhi. The correspond- 
information upto 1955 published in the previous issue of the 
^ear^Buok, however, related to the erstwhile Part ‘A’ States and 
- Part ‘C’ States of Ajmer, Coorg and Delhi. Becav'se of this change in 
gspgtaphical coverage, the figures lor Ififib are not stricAy comparable 
Wuth those for earlier years in most cases and generally no attempt 
lias been made in this issue of the Year Book lo trace the time- 
trends. 


The 'Payment of Wages Act, as it existed in 1956. covered em- 
ployees, including clerical and supervisory staff, whose monthly- 
wages did not exceed Rs. 200 and who were employed in factories 
registered under Sections 2m(i) and 2m(ii) of the Factories Act, 1948 
(i.e. those employing at least 10 workers, if using power and at least 
20 workers, if not using power) so far as factory-industries were con- 
cerned. It may be noted that the Payment of Wages Act covers em- 
ployees earning not more than Rs. 200 p.m., whereas the Factories 
Act covers ‘workers’ as defined in the Factories Act and hence the 
coverage of the 'employees under the two Acts is not strictly the 
same. Thus, the figures of average per capita annual earnings derived 
from the returns under the Payment of Wages Act are not strictly 
attributable to the- " T^vment figures relating to ‘workers’ collected 
under the Factor W Wages’, as used in the Payment 
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of Wages Act. included all reinuneration capable ^ being 

in terms of money, which would be payable in term 
of employment, but did not include the following. 

(a) The value of any house-accommodation, supply 

water, etc., . , 

(b) contribution paid by the employer to any pension 
provident fund, 

(c) travelling allowances or the value of any tra\e m 
cession, 

(d) any sum paid to defray special expenses, and 


(e) any gratuity payable on discharge. ^ 

It IS difiicult to say how far the information 

furnished in the returns under the Payment of wages > 

on a unifoim interpretation of the term ‘Remuneratio • 

unlikely that one of its components, viz., computation ynjforw 

value of concessions in kind, may not have been taken on 

basis. 


• Viave been 

The ligures of per capita average annual earnings Upcause 
presented in Table No. Xl&W only for perennial ’p,.p 1 y on 

for seasonal industries such figures will vary considerably figures 
account of variations in the period actually worked. Even tn 
for perennial industries are subject to the variations m tne 
of days actually worked during a year and from year to . gon- 
if) a lessor extent. Another limitation to be borne in 
nection with ihe statistics of per capita average annual , pj, 
collected under the Payment of Wages Act is that they are ^ Ijjg 
factors submitting returns only. The table on page 60 sno 
degree of non-response in different States during 1956. ^ 

Subject to the above limitations, some idea of the inter-St^e a -jj 
inter-industry variations in per capita average annual earning 
be available from Table No. XXXV. It will be seen that jn 

the level of per capita annual earnings was the highest (Rs. 

Assam among States, followed by Delhi Territory fRs. 1,467), .gg 
(Rs. 1,415) and Bihar (Rs. 1,236). Among the industry-groups, 
having comparatively high level of per capita average auriual earn a 
were; Products of Petroleum and Coal (Rs. 1.686), Rubber aud 
Products (Rs. 1,502), Basic Metals (Rs. 1,488), Transport and 
port Equipment (Rs. 1,473). Electricity, Gas and Steam (Rs- 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, etc. (Rs. 1,314), Textiles (Es- J-* 
and Recreation Services (Rs. 1.227). There may be many reasons i 
the differentials mentioned above and no conclusions can be j 
without a thorough analysis of the causes and factors iuvow^ ‘ 
Under the Payment of Wages Act, no information is collected o 
causes and factors guiding the trends and level of per capita earniOn 
and hence a proper analysis of the above type is not possible. 


In the following paragraphs the data on per capita average 
annual earnings in some of the important factory-industries, f. 
collected under the Payment of Wages Act, are presented. Additional 
information on rates of basic wages, dearness allowance and annua 
bonus, to the extent that such information is available in the Bureau 
from various souices, e.g. Awards, Agreements. Special Surveys, etc- 
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is also furnished for each of these industries. Wherever more up-to- 
date information than what was published in the previous issue of 
the Year Book is not available, the relevant Sections have generally 
been omitted. It may be mentioned that the available data on wages 
and earnings in respect of workers employed in various industries 
are not very satisfactory both in nature and extent and hence the 
Labour Bureau has initiated a Wage Census on a sample basis in 
July, 1958, the field work of which will continue for one year. The 
Wage Census will cover 44 industries in all — 37 of which are factory- 
industries, 4 mining industries and 3 plantation industries. 

This survey is designed to yield data on occupational wage rates 
and pay-roll earnings of a sample of individual workers in each 
occupation. The data will enable a proper study of wage-differentials 
at various levels. 


(a) Cotton Textile Industry 

Per capita average annual earnings — According to the returns 
received under the Payment of Wages Act, the per capita average 
annual earning in the Cotton Textile Industry in all the States 
covered was Rs. 1,360 during 1956. The figure was Rs. 1,671 in Delhi 
Territory, Rs. 1,499 in Bombay State, Rs. 1,112 in Madras State, 
Rs. 1,069 in Uttar Pradesh, Rs.‘ 879 in Madhya Pradesh and Rs. 854 in 
West Bengal. 

Rates of basic wages and dearness allowance—Through question- 
naires specially issued and on the basis of available material, the 
Labour Bureau has been collecting information on rates of niini- 
nium basic wages and dearness allowance paid at ^ the various 
centres of this industry. These details are presented in the follow- 
ing table. 

TABLE NO. XXXVII 

Minimum Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance Cotton Textile 
Industry during December, 1957 


I 

Sliitc & Centre 

Jfininium 
Basic Wage 
(per 
month) 

Scale of Dearness Allow ance 

1 ! 

2 

3 

1 

! 

Ss. A'. I’S. 



Bomhay — 


Amount of 
Dearness 
Allowance 
paid in 
December, 
1957 


4 


Es. nP. 


j Ahniedabnd . . 

I 

I 

I Dnroda 
f 

j Bombay 

t 

t 

> I 


28 0 0 2*84 pic*, per j)oiut of rise above 73 in the 

AUiucdnbad Consumer Piice Index Number. 

20 0 0 00 per cent of the Abmednbad scale of Dear- 

ness Allow nnce. 


30 


0 0 


I 

I 


l-Opicapcrdaj'perpointofriSiCabove I0,5and j 

unto 32 1 in tlie Bombay City Consumer Price i 
Index Number. This nllow-anee is incrcascel by | 
5% •nbeu the Consumer Price Index Number j 
for Bombay is between ,32.'i and 335; by 74% ! 
wben it is between 33.1 and 3-50 and by 10'% 1 
w ben it is lietwccn 3.50 .and 400. I 


71-92 

04-74 


78-70 


I 


t ’ 


LiB34$Dfr-a>B~-C(\} 
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TABLE NO. XXXVn— contd. 


Bombay — contd. li . A-. ps. 

Ifagpur . . 20 0 0 

Sbolapnr . . 26 0 0 

I Madh’ja Pradith — 

1 Indore . . 30 0 0 


Myson — 


Bangalore . . 

16 4 0 


to 


[ at 0 0 

Sajatlhan — ! 


Bcawar (Ajmer) 

1 30 0 0 

Bijninasar 


(.Ajmer). 

1 30 0 0 

Uilar Pradesh — 

t 

Kanpur 

1 30 0 0 


1*1 pics per day per point of rise above 100 in 
the ITagpnr Consumer Price Index Number. 

I *73 pics per point of rise above 73 in the 
Sholapnr Consumer Price Index Number. 


3i annas per month per point rise for the first 
30 points above 100 and 3 annas per point 
thereafter in tlie quarterly average ol the 
Consumer Price Index Numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad and Sholapur, 

Por the mills situated in larger centres. 3 annas 
per month per point of rise above 100 in the 
jfadraa City Consumer Price Index Number 
and for the mills aituated in the smaller 
centres, its rate is 2{ annas. 


3 annas per point of rise above 100 in the Con- 
sumer Price Index Number for Bangalore. 


54-37 
(for Madras 
city only) 


^ Number 

ITO 120 201 301 401 601 COl 

^=5 2 .^ 3 *,^ ^ ^ 


Centres . , 


I xn’' 

•> o 2 S 2-7 2 5 2-3 2-0 


Rs. 30 per taomh (Flat rate) 

of 20 

Numlyr n'itr f“ Consumer Price Index 


Lnder an Awa’-d tb - — — 

employed In tl.t- Buckinpb?™ ol unskilled woiket^ 

increased from Rs. 2B nm ? Carnatic Mills Ltd.. Madras, v.at 
P- . to Rs. uO p.m. According to a five-ycai 
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agreement reached between the managements of the textile mills 
in Coimbatore area and Madura Mills Co., and their employees 
during September, 1956 the lowest basic wage of an unskilled 
worker was fixed at Rs. 30.06 NP. per month in Coimbatore area 
and Rs. 30 p.m. for the Madura Mills Co., employees at Madurai, 
Tuticorin and Ambasamudram. A minimum basic ■ wage of Rs. 26 
p.m, and dearness allowance of Rs. 28 p.m. at a flat rate, as against 
the previous basic wage of Rs. 22 p.m. and dearness allowance at 
the rate of 75 per cent of basic wage, were granted to the unskilled 
worker's in the Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Jaipur 
(Rajasthan). A minimum consolidated, wage of Rs. 54 (R.s. 28 as 
basic wage and Rs. 26 as deai-ness allowance) was also awarded for 
the unskilled workers in certain textile mills in Amritsar. In the 
Punjab Cotton Mills, Bhiwani, the minimum wage of unskilled workers 
was increased from Rs. 24 to Rs. 26 p.m. 

Bonus — An agreement reached between the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciatibn, Bombay and the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay 
provides for the payment of bonus to the Cotton Textile workers of 
Bombay ranging from 15 days’ to 3 months’ basic wages for every 
year from 1953 to 1957 depending upon available surplus cf profits. 
A similar agreement was made betw'een the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association and the Textile Labour Association for this 
period. Some details of annual profit bonus given by awards of the 
Industrial Tribunals (or agreements) in some of the centres of Cotton 
Textile Industry, are given below: — 


Stato/Tomtory 

(1) 

No. of 
Units 
(2) 

Bonus 

(3) 

Madra.s . . 

1 

Ono-third of basic earnings for 1935. 


1 

Pour months’ basic wages for 1066. 


1 

20-1/6% of basic caniings for 1053-54, 

Madhya PradwV . . 

Ct 

l/8th and .3/8tb of basic wages for 1965. 


2 

l/I6tU and 6/48th of basic ■wage.s for 1956. 


1 

One montli’a b^Rio wnges for 1956*67. 

Punjab . . 

1 

6 weeks’ wages for 1955. 

Pcihi 

1 

4J months’ wages for 1966. 


(b) Jute Textile Industry 

Per capita average annvxil earnings — ^According to the returns 
received under the Payment of Wages Act, the per capita average 
annual earning in the Jute Textile Industry was Rs. 1,035 during 
1956. The figures for different States were Rs. 1,046 for West Bengal, 
Rs. 923 for Andhra Pradesh, Rs. 905 for Bihar and Rs. 844 for Uttar 
Pradesh. • 
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(c) Woou-u: Tr,Kin.K iNut'jiTHV 

Per capita averaac annual cnnititfis— Accordinjt to triorns 
received under the P.'ivment of WoRt'S Act. Uic per capitn fvevagt 
annual earninR in the WooHen Texlilo Industry was Hr- 1.025 in 
The figures for dilTerent Stales wete IV.. I.IGO in Bombay b'.aa;. 
Rs. 1,072 in Uttar Pradesh, Ri,. 9G8 m Punjtib. P-s. COf. in \'.V.'t Bengal. 


(d) Siijc Tt,xTiLr: Ixmrsniv 

Per capita avernpc arniunl cannaf;.-; — According to reUuns 
received under ihe Payment of Wages Act. the per capita .avetsgc 
annual earning in the Silk Textile Industry was Rs- 1.210 during 
1956. The figures for different Slates were Rs" 1.317 in Bombay State. 
Rs. 1,175 in Deliii TonUory, Rs. 1,023 in Punjab, Rs. G4G in Uttar 
Pradesh, Rs GIG in West Bengal and Rs. .515 in Bihar. 

Boinas — Available details regarding bonus paid in the Sdb 
Textile Industry during 195G-57 are given below : — 


Slate 

1 1 
I'nit No. i 

QunnUttn of jnM ! 

(1) 

1 12) 1 

(^) J 

Bomtay ,. 

..i . ' 

i i 

{ 

3‘24 iier <v.ut «f ba.iic ewiitip' for tl'r 1 

m.-.L.'.:.. j 


“ ' 

l/flUi of ba.iio w.pee fur l!>5i’>. | 


' ITI 1 

1 ! 
1 

l/48Ui of Annual bwir tftminps (exclinivA "J 
Beamryj) nlloTrnnce) for c.acli of tlio years 10.^ 
imil 


(e) Basic Metal (Ferhous) Industry 

annual earnings— Popularly this industry is 
2rS in Steel Industry. The per capita average annual 

Payment nf^vvo to returns received under the 
iTnent of Wages Act, was Rs. 1 sir rfnrino iqsk tko fifiiires for 
different States were Rs. 1,960 in B 

Madhy 

Rs. 1,027 in Delhi Territory. 

settkment^reaek^pH dearness allouiance— According to a 

Tata Iron and management and employees of the 

Hoc iSease of (if A? November. 1957, an ad 

tv.pr> T3„ -j — wages of workers drawing less 

111 ) Ks. 6/8/- for monthly rated staff (including 
SIS arawine imin i?o iao a j — .. ina unto 



SS- if J fpiiff if for ml^nthly raied^slaff unclu^ 

Rs. 75 pm fas eS 140 p.m.) drawing upto 

management and Implovies fr 


management and emtfnvo agreement reached between the 

BhadrSfmTnimum^ S and Steel Works. 

Re. 1 per day For bov.: ^ male adult worker was lixed at 

Re.0-10-0/0ti:0/Re. lTer daf''°™^^ P">' 


of 


was 


Bhadravati and renrespnf +• Mysore Iron and Steel Works, 

Uabourers’ Association ^rrivef a Mysore Iron and Steel 

diion arrived at an agreement on November 26, ■ 
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1956 for a period of five years commencing from November 1. 1956 on 
the question of bonus. According to the terms of agreement, bonus 
to the employees of the Iron and Steel Works was to be paid accord- 
ing to the following scales; — 


Net Profits 

Amount of Annual bonus 

(1) 

(2) 

Below 5% of capital . . 

XU 

Between 6% & 7% of capital . . 

l/12th of total earnings*. 

Between 7% & 9% of capital . . 

1/Cth of total earnings*. 

Above 9% of c.apital 

l/4lli of total carninj!*!*. 

. 


“ExcluBivo of donmras nlloTvnnco tind other allownnces. 


(f) Printing. Publishing and Allied Industries 
Per capita average anniLal earnings — The per capita average annual 
earnings in the Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries were 
Rs. 1,189 during 1956, according to the returns received under the 
Payment of Wages Act. The figure was Rs. 1,853 in Delhi Territory, 
Rs.' 1,436 in West Bengal, Rs. 1,270 in Bombay State, Rs. 1,157 in 
Andhra Pradesh and Rs. 1,038 in Punjab. 

Rates of basic wages and dearness allowance — ^During 1956-57, 
compositors in 7 Printing Presses in Assam were awarded a minimum 
wage of Rs. 35 p.m. The unskilled workers employed by the ‘Hindu’, 
Madras, were granted a basic wage of Rs. 27 p.m. and dearness 
allowance of Rs. 45 p.m. The minimum basic pay of workmen 
(other than those employed on folding) was fixed at Rs. 30 p.m. in 
5 Presses in Kerala and workers engaged on the folding work were 
granted an increase of 15 per cent^ in the existing piece-rates. 

Bonus — Available details of bonus . granted in this Industry 
during 1956-57 are given below: — 


state 

(1) 

Unit No. 

(2) 

Bonus paid 

(3) 

Bombay . . 

wm 

1 /Otii of basic salary for 1953-54. 

Kerala . . 


14 months’ wages for 1954-55. 


n 

(*’) 2}% of earnings for 1952-63. 1953-64 and 



19.54-65. 



(ji) 6t% of earnings for 1955-50. 

hladras . . 

I 

One month’s basic wages for 1955-56. 


Uttar Pradesh 
West Benpel 
Delhi Territory 



l/12th of basic annual earnings for 1954.6.5. 

One month’s basic wages for 1935.50. 

0 days’ wages for each of the years 1953 to 1957- 
Ono month’s earnings for 1965.60 and 1950.67. 
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(g) Paper and Paper Products Industry 

Per capita average annual earnings — According to the returns 
received under the Payment of Wages Act, the per capita average 
annual earning in the Paper and Paper Products Industrj' vas 
1,036 during 1956. The figure was Rs. 1.246 in Punjab, Rs. 1.130 
m West Bengal, Rs. 1,101 in Orissa and Rs. 1,002 in Uttar Piadesh. 

Rates of basic wages and dearness allowance — A minimum con- 
solidated Avage of Rs. 65 p.m. was awarded to the unskilled workers 

employed in Gopal Paper Mills, Yamunanagar, during the period 
under report. t, , b 


below^^*^^ regarding bonus paid during 1956-57 are given 


state 

Unit No. 

Bonus paid 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bombay , . 

. 

I 

l/45th of tho total basic earnings (crcluMT# “I 
OTcrlime and all othor allorrancos) for 1034-55. 

Punjab . , , . 

I 

Additional bonus : («) at the rato of 0/21Ui ot 
earnings to unsltill^ irorkors (if) at tho sains 
rate, but excluding compensatoty aHovanos, 
to the rest, for 1955. 

Uttar Pradesb 

1 

l/3rd of annual barfo earnings for 1965. 


(h) Sugar Industry 

receded annual earnings— According to the returns 

annual earning of Wages Act. the per capita average 

axmuai earning m the Suaar Tnt^ncf^^r -Or, non £ 4.1 ,^ C+qIpS 


annual eart^rn; wages Act. the per capita avera^ 

m the Sugar Industry was Rs. 932 for all the States 

I' Rs. 1,522 in Punjab, Rs. 1,330 

S. y// in tV/TaH-rnc* “Dr. onfl 


— Vili 

tSffi Tn' PunSb/ Hs. 1,330 
Rs. 918 in Bihar. ^ Madras, Rs. 924 in Uttar Pradesh and 


either” as^^on^eaupnrf sugar mills in Bihar during 1957 

ceedings The amnimt mutual settlements or conciliation pro- 
61 days’’ wages ^ ^ 15 days’ wages to 

(i) Glass Industry 

received 'under thr^avment ''nf ^^^’^S'^'T'-^ccording to the returns 
annual earning in the capita average 

figure was Rs l42 ii BiSr Is during 1956. The 

Rs. 772 in Bombav Stall ’S' 7 iq ™ ^s. 823 in West Bengal, 

Delhi Territo^? ’ ^ Pradesh and Rs. 700 in 

(j) Match Industry 

received under th^Payramt returns 

. -'S' ri3 
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(k) Cement Industry 

Per capita average annual earnings — According to the returns 
received under the Payment of Wages Act, the per capita average 
annual earning in the Cement Industry was Rs, 1,205 during 1956. 
The figure was Rs. 1,475 in Bihar, Rs. 1,332 in Bombay State, 
Rs. 1,318 in Uttar Pradesh, Rs. 1,208 in Madras State, Rs. 1,170 in 
Orissa and Rs. 1.155 in Punjab. 

Rates of basic trages and dearness allouHince — ^During the 
period July— October, 1957, three-year agi'eements were reached 
between the employei's and employees of 6 cement factories owned 
by the A.C.C. Ltd., regulating the rates of wages, dearness allowance 
and house rent rl'ov'ance of workers in these factories. Details are 
given below: — 


I. Wages — The existing giadcs of wages of employees in all 
the 6 cement factories have been revised as follows; — 


Gnvdo 

Word Scfllos of daily-wted •workers 

(1) 

(2) 


Rs. 

’A’ 

. . S'7&— 0'25— C*00 

•B’ 

.. 2-6&— 0-20— 3«S0 

■C’ 

.. 1-C2—0' 15—2-82 

•B’ 

.. 1-25— 0-08— 1-81 

• • * • 

,. 1-00— 0-05— 1-60 


H. Dearness Allowance — The rates of dearness allowance in these 
factories have been fixed as shown below : 


Nam* of tho Pnotory 

Rato of Dearness Allowance 

Remarks 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bamnoro Ceiaent Works, Ben- 
wote Or.P.). 

Rs. 1-2-0 per day (Rs. 1/2/- as 
dearness oHowanco in cask 
and 0 pies ns monetary eqni- 
Talent of groin concesaions) 
ibr 161 pomts which is the 
1960 average of the Johalpore 
Consumer Price Index Nnm- 
her ■with base 1914=100. 

11-0 nP. for every rise or fall 
of 5 points in the Oonsnmer 
Price Index Number from 
161 of this centre. 

• 

JtjTnoro Cement Works, 
Kymoro, (M.P.). 

Rs. 1-12 nP. per doy jdus 
existing groin conocssion 
allownnoo. _ „ , ^ - - 

The sMUed and semi-skSlod 
workers in Grades A, B, 0 
& D (and all the other 
workers who are at present 
getting this benefit) will 
draw this deamoat allow- 
anoo in addition to 12} per 
cent of their bado vige. 
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Bhtipcndm Cement WorH 
(including Italia Quarrie?, 
Sumjpnr, Pnnjab). 


Chaibasa Cement Worba, 
(including Rnjanba Limc- 
I Btono Qnarrie , Jhinbpani, 
Bib ir). 


Shababad Cement tVorks, I 
(including Khahabad Lime- 1 
atone Quatrics, Shababad, j 
Mysore). 

Sindri Cem-.nt lVorl.3. Sindri 
(Bihar). 1 


Inf reaee ordcercacc at the rate 
of C nP. per unit of 3 pointa 
from 100 of the Ltniliiann 
1 Consumer Price Index Mum- 
I her arilh base 1914=- 100, 

I (Sumjpur Index Xumber aa 
and uhcn it is nvnihblo)- 

The scheme of ilearncs? nllorr- 
anccnwnrded by the Supreme 
Court will continue tvifh the 
modification that with effect 
i from Jet December, 1937 tho 
baric dearness nllownnec will 
be raised from Rs. 1 2 C to 
Rs. l'19nr. ' 

Increased clearness nllowanco 
at Iho rate of Rs. 33 8/- p.m, 
(e-u-.tmg rate Is Rs. 30 p in.). 


Th» sldllo land atm 

worker inGrado 
&.D (and all 
workers who ore “I' 
petting this 
draw this dearness 
anco in i.ddition to M 
c^ent of their basic wage. 


Increased dearness allowance 
of Rs. 23 p.m. including food- 
grains allowance ns against 
the dearness allowance 
of Re. 1 per day and 
foodgrains allowance of Rs. 3 
per month. D.A. will be link- 
ed to Jhatia Consumer Price 
I Index Number (ba.oo 1044= 
l<K))&ttbotaloof4-9nP. for 
crety rise or fall of 4 points 
from 100. 


Skilled and scmi-sMlcd <3^ 
rated workers in 

B.CandDwinbe chpW, 

aslieforc, to draw a d-^re 
ness allowance equal to i-r 
percen'.of their ba«U 
v>sxs’0 in addition 
dc.'inio**9 allownn*'® 
column 2. 


' — — ! L - — 

Rent Alloiuance — All permanent workers 
in these SIX factories will be paid Rs. 2 p.m. as house rent allowanc 
in case they are not provided with (quarters* 

regarding bonus awarded during 1956'5'i 
available in the Labour Bureau nrp nc fr,iir.i„c. 


state 

(1) 

Unit No. 
(2) 

Bonus 

(3) 

Bombay .. .. 

I 

l/3rd of basic wages or pay for 1953-54. 


n 

itb. of annual basic wages for 1951-52. 


in 

I/3rd of basic wages for 1953-64 to omploJ®®® 
drawing wages upto Ra. 600 p.m. 


(1) Sheliac Industry 

enqtSS^into iSf TOnditi^^°n\h?'she^^ 

units. This industrv is j ® Shellac Industry covering 

the minimum rat« ot waS Wages Act ; 

table on the next page. ® ui-ed thereunder are given in 
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The workers in this industry did not get any allowances, etc., 
apart from wages, except in two mechanised units in Calcutta. The 
practice of giving profit bonus or any other type of bonus did not 
seem to exist anywhere. 

Earnings — Average daily earnings of workers in different occu- 
pations and States, as collected in the course of the enquiry, are 
presented in Table No. XXXIX. 

It will be seen that average daily earnings of unskilled men 
workers varied from Rs. 1.08 in Madhya Pradesh (Bilaspur) to 
Rs. 1.54 in Bihar (Palamau and Ranchi). 

(m) Cotton Ginning and Baling Industry 

Rates of Wages — ^The Labour Bureau conducted in 1957 an 
enquirj' into labour conditions in selected units of the Cotton 
Ginning and Baling Industry. The rates of basic wages and dear- 
ness allowance of the lowest paid worker, as furnished by 76 units 
in response to the Bureau’s enquiry, are presented in Table No. XL. 

A perusal of the table would show that out of the 76 units, 
only 21 paid separate deax-ness allowance to their employees. Among 
these units. 7 in Madras linked it to the Consumer Price Index 
Number for Madras City. It was paid at the rate of As. 3 per point 
above 100 in 6 units and As. 11 to As. 2^ per point above 100 in 
another. The remaining units paid dearness allowance at a flat rate. 
Fifty five units paid consolidated wages to their employees. 

Due to the unorgaijised nature of the industxy, the Governments 
of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh had extended the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 to the industry and fixed the minimum 
rates of wages for various categories of workers employed therein. 
The rates fixed for the lowest paid workers are given below: 


State 

(' I'egdiy of -norki r*. 

Jliiiimuin wages (AlI-ineliisiM)) 

0) 

(2) 

(■■i) 

BomLay 

UnBlvUIed (light) 

Es. 27-8-0 to Rs. GO XJ.m. (varying with 
zones). 

Madhya Pradesh 

Gin Feeder , , 

Ko. 1 !nR«,]-2.0 per flay (varying^vith 

70iies), 


Earnings— The range of monthly emoluments per worker by 
Slates and occupations during January 1956. as collected in the 
course of lire Bureau’s enquiry, is shown in Table No. XLI. 


Index of Earnings for Factory-Employees covered hy the Payment of 

Wages Act 

The Labour Bureau has been compiling a series of Index of 
Money Earnings of Factory Workers for All-India and Individual 
States on the basis of data obtained under the Payment of Wages 
Act. 1936. The series was at first compiled with the year 1939 as base. 
This series was later on di.scon tinned and a fresh series was in- 
troduced with the year 1951 as base. The details and method adopted 
in the compilation of the sei'ies are fully described in the February. 
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TABLE NO. XL 

Basic Wage and Dearness Allowance of the ^owest-pam 
(on the Basis of 26 Working Days in a Month) in January, 
IN Cotton Ginning and Baling' Industry 


state 


( 1 ) 


I 

* No. 

, of 

1 units 

i 

, ( 2 ) 


Range of monthly i Range of monthly 
basic Trace 1 dcarncsS aHoirance 


i 


Andhra 


Assam 


t 


Bombay 


I 


i Madhya Pradesh 


MadfiLS 


(3) 

Re. nP. 
10-50 to 30-00 .. 


10-25 (For TTomcn 
irorkers). 


20-00 (Consohda. 
ted). 


12 1 19-75 to 55-00 i 
(Consolidated). ' 

19-75 to 30-25 
(for males) 

19-75 (for females) 
(Consolidated) 


(4) 


Rs. nP. 


9-75 to 45-00 
(Flat rate). 


4-87 (For Tvomen 
Tvorkers). 


! 


10-25 to 35-75 
(Consolidated) 

U-<X) to 35-00 

32-.50 

{Om«otidated) 


-5-fX)to21-00 


Total 


(5) 


Rs. nP- 
29-25 to 75-00 


21-12 (For irouwn 
vrorkers). 


20-00 

19-75 to 65-00 

19-75 to 36-25 
19-75 (For femal®) 

10-25 to 35-75 | 

1 

10-00 to 56-00 I 

t 

32-50 ! 


7 ! 2ii-tjOto32- 


DO 


0 n-IXMoS’-.K) 


I 43-S7 (Linkcal to i 03-S7to75-S< ^ 

j ^r.idrasf'oii'nimer i ' ! 

’ Price Index Xiim- ] \ 

1 IxT at the rate uf I . 

l;«taAs. 2.'G I ! 

^ in one unit and 

A«r, 3 in G ^ ^ 

pf*r ]4oinl ri‘-c 

ti>Ki\e lOG). * 

lo 5 to r>2*t»d *1 
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TABLE NO. XL— cojitd. 


state 

Xo. 

of 

units 

P.nngo of monthly 
ba«ic wage 

Range ■)f montbl. 
dcarnes-. allouane 

r Total 

e 

(1) 

f2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 



R . nP. 


R . nP. 

Funjab . . 

2 

22-76 to 62-00 
(Consolidated) 

-- 

22-76 to 62-00 

Rajasthan 

6 

20-00 to 60-00 
(Consolidated) 

-- 

26-00 to 56-00 


1 

30-00 

20-00 (Flat rate) 

66-00 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 

20-00 to 30-00 
(Consolidated) 

-- 

26-00 to 30-00 


1 

25-00 

20-00 (Flat rate) 

46-00 

West Bengal , , 

1 

-12-25 

(Consolidated) 

-- 

42-25 

Bhopal . , 

4 

19-50 to 39-00 
(Consolidated) 

-• 

19-50 to 39-00 



20- 7.7 to 24-00 
(Consolidated) 

(For ■u'omen -work- 
ers). 

■■ 

20-76 to 24-00 
(For -women -work- 
ers). 

Hyderabad 

5 

19-50 to 39-00 
(Consolidated) 

-• 

19-50 to 39-00 



20-76 to 2G-00 
(Consolidated) 

(For -n-omon -nork- 
crs). 

• 

20-75 to 26-00 
(For -women -work- 
ers). j 

i 

1 Kutch 

O 

26-00 

(Consolidated) 

-- 

26-00 1 

1 ^^ndilJ■a Bliaraf 

: 

t 

o 

16-25 to 45-00 
(Consolidated) 

-- 

16-25 to 46-00 

Saurashtra 

■ 

1 

1 

22 '75 

(Con^oHdaied) 

1 

22-75 

1 
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i 

I 


e 

a 


B 

a 




tz 

a 


K 

r* 

#*» 


B 

j? 



i 


S 

E 

*5 


i 



c 


J 

*3r 


<3 


-5 




s 




H 

3 




32-flO 28-00 
70-00 



table no. XLl—concld. 
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1353 and October 1953 issues of Ssue Y?ar 

have also been broadly f geographic coverage of 
Book. It has been slated earlier that the S® § ^ re-organisation 

the statistics materially changed m T^^ex Numbers will have 

of States. This means that a new ^enes of Index rium 
to be started from 1956. However m older to 

with old. it IS necessary to cairy ^ This has been 

inspite of the change in the coverage (Base 1951=100) 

done and the Index Numbers of Monei (2) of Table No. 

for all industries together are presented m column v i 

XLII given below; 

table no. XLII 

Index Nue-ibers of Earnings (Ali/- 1 ndi<\' ^1951 

>4 /M-'i 1 AA\ 



To.ir 

(case; la- 

Index Niimhcr of 
Jtonoy Ilfirnittg'f 
1051=100 

JX a-wwy 

All-Iudm Working 
Cln<>s ConMimcr 
Price Index Nnmbcr 
Ba'.e shiflcd to 

Index Xninher of 

Real Earnings 

Base 10.51 = 100 


(I) 

(2) 

]0,';l = 100 

(3) 

W 




100 

inn 

Ifl.II 


100 

08 

100 

ino2 

.. 

107 

101 

107 

1013 

.. 

lOS 

00 

ns 

10.-)4 


lOS 

10,1.1 

• « 4 • 

113 

01 

124 





11.^ 

lO-.fl 

.. 

115 

100 

indicates th.at tlic 


fov lOoGnro ivd strictly compTrablu wUU Uio^r> oi c.\uk 

S^^g^,\pllical oovcrago of the st.UisHc'S. Wnrlritlg 

In column (3) of the above table the ted^ to 1951=100 

Class Consumer Price Index Numbers on ba earnings (base; 

are presented and in column (4) the olumn (2) by the 

1951=100) are derived by dividing Tnnltinlving bv hundred. 

1 corresponding figure in column (3) and then P . 

: 2. WKnes 

Rates of Wages—During 1956. the iSia. An 

gave its Award in respect of wages, etc., , Special Bench 

appeal was preferred against this ;xg decision in January 

,of the Labour Appellate Tidbunal which g ,vere incornorated m 
1957. Salient features of these two Awaid^were 
the previous issue of the Year Book (PP-^ , — 

Tl ^ • r«t ^ — .... faPI' nings 


the previous issue of the Year Book (PP . categories 

Earmng.s— The average shown in the table given 

of workers in the important coalfields are 
I on the next page. 


i 


iMhinoii.R. 


page. 
■ (n) 
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tAmUua FrutloqU. N.A, means not avnilablo, * The avera o for tho Imlinn Union is on tlio basis of figures for 8 states. 
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Coal Mines in Biliar. West Bengal, 
nit,,. '' Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa are entitled to an annual 
„f+ irpto 4 months basic wages subject to conditions pertaining 
nf satisfied. Details regarding the actual amount 

thP r^- during 1956-57 in tlie collieries, which furnished 

tne requisite information, are given in Table No. XLIV. 

(b) Mica Mines 

rale? Wages— Under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. minimum 
State.; of A for workers in Mica Mines have been fixed in the 
The Madras and Rajasthan (including Ajmer) 

for men wages (inclusive of dearness allowance) thus feed 

(Rs U 9 0 f V' Andhra Pradesh and 

Dm' irTni” Mica factories), Rs. 1/2/- per day or Bs. 30 

A^er Thi day or Rs. 45/- per month m 
were LbseoneS ^diar in respect of 135 Mica Mmes 

hladras the A -A.\vards of Industrial Tribunals. I 

dax w-'ti n sen..! minimum wage at Re. -/8/6 pe 

workerl ee-mK dearness allowance, which in the case of 
03 the amounf^nf ^P^° ^0/- per month, was the same 

increase of 7 Mr ^^e Tribunal awarded an 

per day. ^ existing minimum rate of Rs. 1/^/® 

v.mrkersln^tlm'^MioJ^ I'*’ warnings of certain categories of 

are shown in Table No Andhra, Bihar, Madras and Rajasthan 

. (c) M.\nganese Mines 

enquiry into the'^labour^onrtii Labour Bureau initiated an 
The minimum basic waap5^ some selected Manganese Min^; 

paid men woikers m ’ ktana^ allowance, etc., of the 

onlerent States as Mines of various size groups m 

m Table No. XLVI. ^ course of this enquiry, are gn’cn 

furnished d^atiu^ onh™^ that of the 67 mines which 

'..orliers. In some of ilv. separate dearness allowance to their 


uiuv / mm „ I — .ji. tiie m ;iui< 

t. orliers. In some of the dearness allowance tu i-.-', 

\.ages only, rvhile in otlmic workers were paid consolidated 

'j Other .’"owance.s wlvVii vrorkers were supplerncntc 
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Details op Bonus Paid 


table no. XLIV 

During 1956-57 in the Collieries in Certain 

OTATES 


Sfnte tind period 


Quarter ondin!?— 
J^fcemlicr, fooG 

ell, lOdT 

J«no, J057 

Scptoinlicr, lo,')! 

llccombor, 1951 

'VEST BENGAL 

Qwrior endiu;-— 
December, foso 

''farcli, I0S7 
>^une, 1057 

Scptcinl)cr, 1957 

'lecembor, 1{».',7 

I'tAUlIYA BRABEShJ 

Quarter endiim—. 
Deecmbcr, ip.ip 

•'lewli, 1007 . 

June, 1957 

^'epfomber, 1957 

DeeenilK'r, looT 
I'AOASTHAN 

Quarter enilin:?— j 

twrmber. lOOB | 

-'larch, 1057 . I 

* 4 

June, 1057 .. | 

S«pteialv,-_ jfj-- I 
1 Premier, 1057 | 


No. of 
Collie- 
ries to 
u hicli 
Bonus 
Schomo 
avas 

applied 


039 

039 

039 

039 

039 

i’23 

223 

223 

223 

223 

48 

48 

•IS 

48 

48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


No. of 
Collie- 
ries sub- 
mitting 
returns 


No. of 
'Worljora 
oniploved 
in Collier- 
ies 

submitting, 
returns ' 


45 

47 

•ts 

47 

48 


No. of 
M^orkers 
avbo 

qualified 
for Bonus 
in tlie 
Collieries 
submittin 
returns 


332 1,54,078 

372 1,99,300 

387 1,98,407 

283 1,42,359 

384 1,97,707 

144 I 9.3,389 
101 1,37.101 

154 1,23.544 

105 I 82,757 
149 I 1,20,058 


46,228 

50,035 

51,353 

.51,822 

49,043 


1,0.3,814 

1,12,776 

1,03,199 

73,148 

1,02,348 

57,903 

05,714 

59,850 

53,295 

59,948 


Amount of 
Bonus paid 


Rs. nP. 
25,49,237-00 
38,25,832-51 
25,37,271-80 
17,75,842-14 
20..5(),332-G4 

0,76,160-02 

17,68,709-25 

10,19,712-20 

10,01,807-30 

10,29,743-78 


35,207 10,22,025-02 


30,408 

35,500 

36,094 

39,080 


I0.-13,l4S-55 

10,28,282-00 

11,82,-551-00 

1.3,01,72.5-41 



1 

180 

159! 

1 

4,13I-0'5 1 

1 

IS4 

103 1 
( 

.3,sm).si ; 

] 

1 

IW i 

( 

lie i 
( 

2,92S-00 i 

1 

225 i 

ns ' 

f 

3,411-OC; ■ 

s 

1 

235 ! 

1.55 ’ 

E 

t,.3'0-81 j 


10-81 

26- 92 

27- 00 
30-06 
27-19 

20-03 

2S-05 

28-01 

32-03 

32-88 

20-00 I 

2.3.93 I 

2.5-24 I 

I 

23-07 : 
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N.A. means not jiTailnWc. 


CSraiiis & other allowiiices 
iioHliRo. 0 II 'I per dav- 
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Clicap grain ami oUiorral- 
lownnco worlli Re. o 11 3 
per (lay. 
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‘ (d) Iron Orr Mines 

Kates of Wages — In December, 1956, the ‘Labour Bureau initiated 
an enquiry into the labour conditions in a few Iron Ore Mines. The 
details of piece-rates and time-rates payable to various categories 
of workers in the different occupations, as on 30th June 1957, as 
collected in the course of this enquiry, are given in Table No. XLVII. 

Earnings — ^Infonnation regarding the total eiholuments (i.e. basic 
wages, dearness allowance, other cash payments and money value of 
concessions in kind) of the lowest paid unskilled worker, as in Jime, 
1957 collected in the course of this enquiry, are shown in Table No. 
XLVni. 

It will be observed from the above table that information was 
collected for 33 mines out of which 22 mines, located in different 
States, paid emoluments ranging from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 40/- p.m.; 
9 mines from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 60/- p.m. and one each below Rs. 20/- 
and above Rs. 60/- per month. As regards individual States, 3 of the 
6 mines in Andhra Pradesh paid emoluments between Rs. 40/- and 
Rs. 60/- p.m. All the 9 mines in Bihar paid emoluments ranging 
from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 40/- p.m. In Mysore and Orissa, all the mines 
paid more than Rs. 20/- but less than Rs. 60/- per month — a greater 
proportion falling in the group of Rs. 20—40 p.m. 

Bonus — ^Various systems of bonus, e.g., production bonus, in- 
centive bonus, attendance bonus, profit bonus, etc., were found to be 
prevalent, but there was no uniformity in their nature and content 
from mine to mine. 


(e) Gold Mines 

Rates of Wages — ^The minimum daily basic wages, dearness 
allowance and other allowances paid in the Gold Mining Industry 
are given in Table No. XLIX. 

Earnings — ^The average annual earnings of daily rated em- 
ployees in the Kolar Gold Fields furnished by the Government of 
Mysore are reproduced in Table No. L. 

Some of the fluctuations in the above figures of earnings were 
due to varying quantum of bonus and rise or fall of Consumer 
Price Index Numbers to which the dearness allowance is linked. 
There has been, however, a definite rise in earnings of workers in 
recent years. 

Bonus — ^In order to encourage regular attendance, the Kolar 
Gold Fields Co., have been paying attendance bonus to workers 
whose wages do not exceed Rs. 3/- per day. All such employees are 
being paid this bonus at a uniform rate of Rs. 1/8/- per month since 
1946. The bonus is pa 3 'able to workers who are not absent for more 
than 2 working day's in a month. As an additional incentive for 
regular attendance, bonus equivalent to half a shift’s basic wages is 
paid to the underground employees who work on all the six normal 
working days of the week. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIll 


Monthly Emoluments (Basic Wages, Dearness Allowance and Other 
Cash Payments) oe the Lowest Paid Unskilled Worker in June 
1957 IN Iron Ore Mines. 


States 

(1) 

NiimlKr «f Unitj; paying 

tiinn 

Ra. 20 p.m. 

(2) 

Rs. 20 p.m. 
or more Imt 
Icis tlmn 

Rh. 40 p.m. 

(3) 

Rs, 40 p.m. 
or more but 
less tlmn 

Rs. fiO p.m. 

(•t) 

Rs. CO p.m. 
(intl above 

(C) 

Aniilirn PratlcsU 

1 

I 

3 

' 1 

Biliar . . . , 

. . 

0 



My.'dro 


5 

4 

.• 

Orissa .. 


7 

tj 


Total 

1 

22 

•I 

1 


TABLE NO. XLIX 

Rates of Basic Wages and Allowances in Gold Mines During 1957 


Gold Field 

Jtinimum IJailj’ Basic 
Wnpo 

Doamc.ss AlIoa\anco 

Otbur 

(1) 

Surface 

(2) 

Under. 

grmmd 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

Alien .incoK 

(5) 


Rs. AS, rs. 

Rs. AS. pS. 



Kolar Gold Fields . . 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 

1. For daily rated employees: 
Re. 0-2-3 p.m. per point 
rise above 100 in the Kolar 
Gold Fields ConsumorPri re 
Index Numbers (Rs. 43-31 
in Docembor, lOOT). 

Ki'. 10 per 
annnm as 

clothing allow- 
nneo. j 




2. Monthly-rated empIoyee.“: 
20% of tile basic pay for an 
Index of 270, phis or minus 
half per cent, of basic pay 
for every 4 points olinngo 
from 270, the minimum 
being that payable to, daily 
r.ited employees and a 
maximum of Rs. 100 per 
month. 


KMU Gold Fields . . 

0 IS 9 

112 

Varies according to income 
groups, the minimum being 
E.s, 22-4-7 p.m. for those 
getting basic u-nges upto 
Rs. 34-4-7 per month. 



L/B34.")DofLB— 8ta) 
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TABLE NO. L Gold Eiebds fob 

AVERAGE ANKTIM^Ei^NGS PER WOR^R^ WE OEAR 

the Years 1950 to iaoi 



Average annual 
cash earnings 
per worker 
(2) 

Rs. 

842-19 
863-59 
877-16 
898- 3 
884 66 
881-53 
979-14 
1,024-92 


Special aHoTvances 
(average' per worke 

per year) 

{3) 


Rs. 

48-19 

98-16 

64-31 

91-69 

71-62 

112- 31 
130-14 

113- 76 



890-38 
961 -ea 

911-47 

990-06 

956-28 

993-84 

1,109-28 

1,138-68 


S.B . — The above figures include wages, attendance l>omi8,'TO'icrp pav. atek leave P-." 

allowance, annual bonus and »ipocial allonancc^J swch as 

Eerviw gratuHj . provident fund underground clothing abo\\ancc ana ^ 

The Kolar Gold Mining Company have also ol 

of production bonus. Under these schemes. worKop limits 
workers performing tasks above the prescribed shift® 

paid additional wages ranging from 3/4th shifts to 
basic pay as bonus. .-Ths 

Index Numbers of Money Earnings for Workers w -oc^^Indek 
Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines has compiled a scti States 

Numbers of money earnings for workers in mines in nine jggg 
on base 1951=p0. These Index Numbers for the years lyo- 
are presented in the table on page 95. , gj.g 

It will be seen that the General Index for all itiining gj_ 
stood at 109.3 in 1955, i.e., 9.3 per cent, higher than the 19b 

3. Mineral Oil Industry Qil 

Rates of Wages — ^The wages of the wmrkers in fft® 

<-o., are now governed by an award of the Labour Appellate 
nal given in 1954. Recommendations of this Tribunal on wage gg 
enforced with effect from 18th May 1954. The rates of basic 
for different categories of workers in this unit are given in the 
on page 96. 

dearness allowance admissible to the employee® 
the Company varied with salary slabs and are given below: 


of 


C.ilegorj-]SaUrj- Slab 




Dearncsij Allounncc 


niil.;.rapa ttorn-j-# 2e dam laiiA— 
iJai*'c Hvliry upto R?. 40 . . 

B-w 0 ailarj- U-jwcen Rs, .Vj and Rs. 100 ' 
Basic aaban- between lU. 101 to Rs. JW 

Monfhtff-raioJ i^>Tj.crf 

s..!nr}- k-tween Rs. SO and R, 100 
Basic S3 .arj- l«twicn Rs. 101 »nd Rs. 150 
Bis 0 salary Is-tsveen R,, ),i;i ^ 

Above Rs. JfK) 


(Montbly) 

Bs. .70 
Rs. 52.8 0 

90% of basic salarv. 


1 Rs ,72-8-0 

'. 90°o of basic s.al.ary. 

I 4790 of basic salarv. 

1 22i% of b.ieic salary. 



Indi:>C NuMliEHs OF 

Imiustry/Sfnt,' 

( 1 ) 


WA«1.\S ANt) EAKKIKOS 

table no. LI 

Wooers in Mines (1952-55) 

> fn Itx Xuni! or fi,i Dotcmbcr 

(ii.-i.so: lln ember I!)51--100) 


9i) 


Coal- 


M c‘it Bonjj.il 
Uifisr 
Orissa 

3rnclliy.a I*rntlc-,J, 
) mtlliya Prndcsii 
Uj’iiorabad 
Kajivsdiau , . 

Alien — 

Bihar 

Bajosthnn .] 
Amihra 

Alanganejte — • 

Jtntlhyti Pradcsli 
Orissa 

Iron Ore 

Bihar 

Oriivsa 

Copper — 

Biliar 

Qdli — . 


1952 

1953 

1 1951 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

in 2 

in 7 

m-3 

109-0 

107-7 

101 -0 

107-5 

107-8 

112-4 

123 -9 

135-0 

135-1 

103-.'. 

102-2 

111-2 

91-9 

99-0 

112-0 

99-0 

nr, 4 

100-2 

113-1 

120-C 

• 

131-0 

102- 1 

100-2 

90-9 

99-0 

101 -I 

101-7 

93-9 

95-9 

91-2 


lir.'; 


102-S 

102-2 


IO!)-2 

‘.«-G 


101-C 


100-2 

100-0 


110-1 

91-1 


105- 


105-0 

107-3 


112-<S 

93-8 


102-7 


IJo-0 

lOS-0 

113-2 

130-0 

170-4 

115-4 

102-1 

109-7 


99-7 

90-8 

90-0 


109-0 

103-0 


113-4 

95-5 


102-8 


Srj-soro 

. . 

103-0 

1 

103-4 

99-1 101- : 

Lirnestone 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bdinr 


103-9 

112-1 

127-4 

133-7 


-- 

103-8 

104-7 

109-7 

108-6 

Slone — 

Bihar 


107-2 

108*0 

118*1 

121-0 

Ohina Olay— 

Bihar 


94-7 

97-9 

104-2 

Ill-l 

Total Coal 

-- 

107-3 

107-G 

109-3 

111-7 

Total Non-Coal 


102-2 

101-8 

102-2 

104-0 

AH Alining 

-• 

105-7 

105- S 

107-0 

109-3 
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TABLE NO. LII 


Daily Basic Wages of Certain Categories of Workers in 

Mineral Oil Industry 


Category 

(1) 

Daily 

Alinimnm 

(2) 

tragcs 

“MaSSu^ 
(3) 







Es. AS. PS. 

Ks. AS. Ti- 

Vnahilhi 



•• 

•• 

•- 

17 0 

I 12 0 

Semiskilled — 








(o) Grade I . . 


. , 

. ^ 

.. 


I 10 0 

2 4 0 

(6) Grade II 

■■ 

-• 


« . 

. . 

2 0 0 

2 10 0 

SkiUcd — 








(n) Grade I 

. . 





2 C 0 

3 0 0 

(b) Grade 11 


, 

. . 



2 12 0 

3 0 0 

(o) Grade III 

- « 

. 




3 2 0 

4 1 0 

(ft) Grade IV 


. . 




3 14 0 

5 0 0 

(e) Grade V 

•• 


•• 

.. 

, . 

4 S 0 

5 8 0 

,4r/iyan5— 








1 (a) Grade 1 . . 









’ ’ 

• • 

• 



2 10 0 

3 S 0 

tft) Grade 11 










* 

• 


. . 

3 10 0 

4 G ^ 

te) Grade 111 










* 

•» 

-• 

.. 

4 8 0 

5 8 0 

1 Apprentices 















1 10 0 

2 2 0 


ot the conroanv anS a uet-wc^* --- 

Union. This agreement cS; Oil Company Labou 

280 p.m. and will holfl drawing basic pay upl' 

instance. In terms of this asrppmfnf^*j ^ ^ 
ness allowance payable to worh?vJ**’ differences in the rates of dear 
and Rs. 50 to 4 100 p m Si® "^i^ry groups below Rs. 

the dearness allowancelvould be ^ R was also agreed tha 
niled by the Labour Bureau of Index Number com 

Joint Committee consistine of appro'^^/l; 

uanagement and the Union r-epresentatives each of fn' 

Allowance to employees within agreed to pay Hoi^' 

effect from 1st July 1957 at the rate agreement wid 

Rs. 4 to 6 per month, subject to a miSmum^of'^ls^' 8°^ ^ 
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4. WanlnUons 

i" 11'= Scheduled 

rales or rvnscsr";r/^,^‘„,it:;';' ■'" '' wrs Ael, IMS. The Minimum 

Kciiodulc-d industii -s n r i. 4 ^ employed in the 

No. LXI. The Sv M :™;„v . S'e^To'^^^ ''•''Wo 

and Kubbor V^nies siuVda ri m ^ Coffee, 

«nd Coorg arcn.s of 

“S f ™ onliS'iri&VS 

-'’'--"1™^“^ Ar,aM„5?" &‘s Sir 




f. fl-.. 


{ '>On«-r,,i 


Old 


T.m 


KuIrlK'r 


3rpn 

^Voinpri 

Aflotpscent^ 

Cliildrcn 


IN. 

1*40 

Min 

O.PS 

0-70 


IN. 
I •nil 
1-72 

o.an 

O-Trt 


t 

{!-I,.b 

1 

• Ai Ti’-l 

f 

i 

1 

i lM'i« cmi 
pl.inti ti 

(d-tc ( 

lAlntvt 

j c/io 

1 pliint- 

j 

( Acrt"* 

50 llcrt'^l 
ntui .-tlKHT 

. . 

j ISi'hn 
.'.0 

nr rex 

; 07(7 

! n’mi 

1 <',wrf; 

1 .trcni 

7 

1 ow 

■ Suite 

1 

j Cmuj. 
L‘i An’A.1 
i 

1 

1 07i7 

mill 

Ou.rg 

Au'uh 

01(7 

.Mp;or 

State 

Coorg 
■ .\rC(is 

07(7 

.Mysore 

(Dill 

Coorfi 
xVri'xs 1 

Kh. 

It-.. 

n-:. 

Ils. 

IIk. 

IN. 

Ps. 

i-.no 

1-40 

1-.70 

1 

1-10 

l-.7n 

l-3.> 

i-o,-. 

1 -or, 

1-12 

I-IO 

i-or. 

M2 

l-Oo 

0-S.‘> 

O-SS 


0-07 

0-8S 

O-Oo 

0 -s.-. 

0-7ft 

0-70 

0‘7r. 1 

0-78 

0-70 

0-75 1 

0-70 


The ^ "" — ~ 

v/eeklj Sy dearness allowance and payment for the 
employed in revised rates are not applicable to tappers 

''^hichi are suDDlvin« been agreed that those estates 

I'ates will conHm food-grains cjthei: at cost price or at concessional 
the planter? provided, that the financial loss, if any, 

^ent i.l, S May 1957 amount as on the date of agrei 

avai£M?o?n'7f^'^l^^ earnings of plantations workers lire 

the ConfvnTi ^ in lespect of estates in Assam and are published bv 
^<2ports the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act in his Annual 

th^ taWe^n page® 98 ^® Valleys are given in 

January, 1958, the 

«dditionaf w?,; f estates m Madras State agreed to pay an 

«ionaI bonus for each of the years 1952 to 1956 to the workers 
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IndtSi°Tr?bunaf CoiS^^ ‘ho reference to the Special 

S'^^p^«s•^r^Sryn-eS"f>•-" 

■OTOd estates having an averse o=fc“os%nd 

te^ the agreement provides for an of 

and 1956 at the rate of 4’ iJr ^ respect of 1955 

owacded to workaJin ctrtata SStefhv'S'T “* ^onus 
Shown in the following taWe^— ^ Industrial Tribunals are 

— TABLE NO. LIV 


S(a(o 

(I) 

Estate 

Xo. 

(2) 

I Year for 

1 which honim 
j u .as aw arcicd 
(3) 

Assam 

I 

! !9.-,.3..54 

Kerala 

1 

1 055-oC 

31adras 

II 

19o5 and 193G 

' * 

I 

19o-l 


Quiinluni of boiuis mrardcd 


Lunipsiim amount rnngint; fn m 
^Rs. 32-S-O to Rs. 130 per uorkor. 
o per cent, of basic uages. 

2 months' basic pay. 

2J months’ basic pay and dearness 
allowance. 


^I'r^nsport and Communications 

In the month f Railways 

the details Minister for Railways an- 

distribution of post*; aiming at a large scale upward re- 

Railways in India Thi c ]® non-gazetted cadres of all Government 
s antial increase in tbn ?? ® ^ providing a sub- 

ciable reduction in thn grade posts by an appre- 

Ployees in the lower ^ lower grades. About 1,70,000 Railway em- 
from the Scherne grades were estimated to have benefited 

covered by the ^ajor categories of Railway employees 

Masters who wSS^benefif ewi? Masters and Assistant Station 

the form of better either by way of higher emoluments or in 

P«ortotheannoSiSnf''"r\'^- ^P'gradation through promotion, 

^d Assistant Stafin!, Scheme, the posts of Station Masters 

numbered 23 000 lowest pay-scale of Rs. 64-170 

Scheme provided for^u posts in the higher grades. The 

^igher than P°sts in the grades 

Masters would iniHail also Imd down that the Assistant Station 
mission the Central Pay Corn- 

Station Mastpr<!°lr=^^t?^^^/v?ioJ’^' lowest scale prescribed for 
in the Scheme wpL^’ P-^^- various proposals included 

April 1, 1950 ^ were implemented with retrospective etfect from 

i~j (h) Public Motor Transport 

tions ftf conducted an enquiry into the labour condi- 

a Motor Transport Industry by issSne 

ceSe TrL. m November 1956 to all the State Governments ex? 
(basic emoluments by components 
Value nf allowance, other cash payments and money 

'VoXr t" ‘4™ the C e “paid 

States a^cSlecS? ta ™ Transport undertakings in the various 
1^0. Lt the course of the enquiry, are given in Table 
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§1. 

1 § 

Cl 

*•000 oo oo 

p4i0'«’0 r-*0 oow 

C5 ^ • *00 

too 00 O •ClOO • *00 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

I-'S 

ei 

o 

. o o o O O o 

p^t-. o co^r- 

CJ |<5 ^4 O 

® ® * “ S 2 2 

P? 

i§ 

e-a 


o 

fh 

, o o 

? r ... ... 

C ... ... 

o5 t- t- 

. 

1 

S c 

so O 

*c Q 

C Cu 

CO 

p: ?. S ° . . V . 

“ g 2 s • • • s • 

K - 

u 

1.2 
.5 1? 


o o 

P^o« ,, ... 

^ i i * 

G 

s 

1 

2 

% ® S V . ? . ? . 

« i= § O ’ o * M * 

P3 *-• 

.f 

<§ 

*0 

® 7 ? . ? ? . . 

*“^ .1* ©1*0 ^•« 

Mfi O •• CO 

o 

e 

J. 

S .i: t 

1 

■ ^ 

=; 2 s 2 S 2 2 

“ S 2 • :: § S • a 

C5 - « - 

III 

ps^'O 

C5 

fi.; o o o 

• r; O ... I ^ ; 

a 

1 

II 



e: 2 S ? . . I . £ 

^ ^ £ 


' 

= f ? ? . . - ? . ' 

1 

£ 

1 

1 C 

> 



I z 

C .2 

J; V/ 

^ ^ E- 

S ? s !■ 

£ 3 f "i 6 " 5^ S 

i *'■' £ J; 8 * A « ) 

-r 3? < .« 2 .>^ •: " ' 

a C' C » a ^ -p. ;' 
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It would be observed from Table No. LV that the total emolu- 
ments of the lowest paid worker (excluding apprentices) ranged 
between Rs. 40/- in Rajasthan and Rs. 124.81 nP. in Andhra Pradesh. 
Tne emoluments were below Rs. 60/- p.m. in the States of Assam, 
Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya 
^ Manipur, Punjab (one unit), Rajasthan, Saurashtra 

and Uttar Pradesh and between Rs. 60/- and Rs. 90/- in the States 
of Bombay (two units), Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, PEPSU, Punjab 
Uwo units) and West Bengal. In the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bombay (one unit), Delhi and Mvsore, the lowest paid worker re- 
ceived more than Rs. 90/- p.m. 


Dearness allowance was paid in aU the States, but the scale and 
system of payment differed from State to State. In PEPSU, it vias 
given at a fiat rate to ail categories of workers, while in Orissa it 
varied with the categories of workers. In one unit in Bombay, workers 
getung pay upto _Rs. 200/- p.m. were paid aUowance which was linked 
^^• 7 ! Index Numbers and was paid on the Bombay 

dearness allowance of those getting more 
the -income groups and it ranged 
100/- p.m. In rest of the States, the dearness 
income groups. Other allowances to running 
staff, night-shift workers, etc., were also paid in some States. 

boni^° types of bonuses, besides annual pro^^ 

bS’ and bonus, good conduct bonus, good driving 

Smmu atd teller®- prevalent. The States of Bombay, 

IvSdms D Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, 

one^type^fmore^ "" Pradesh and West Bengal awarded bonus of 


v.mr^rs^in .^^rnings of various categories 

L TaWe No “ ^ ‘ " 


of 

gs in the various States are given 


Telegraphs Department 

gazetted categoriM^^ scales of pay of the various non 

Department ® employed in the Posts and Telegraph 

for employe^^ allowance at scales prescribe! 

hUowan^ce';vhich 

present, are given in tS No ^LYm prevalent a 

0. Ports and Docks 
(a) Ports 

rates an“ ?llowfnc«'?avabS^t°" the monthly wage- 
bill .1 iT 7 ^ workers in the Madras Port. 

wnu> on scales Kandla PoR^ 

Ceniral_ Government emDlovPf.7*mn^^ allowances applicable to the 
ployed in the Kandla Port varipH^^^ 'vages of contract labour ern- 
-f'ou laned from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 2/8/- per day. 
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TABLE NO. LVII 

j 



Bo^> Poons, Task AVork Jtassongers, 20— 50uP.— 25 


All other Class IVoffici-il^ 

Drivers, etc ^ ^^"riianies, 
EngineoringSt^onisore 

SoriwA*^ •■ 

A.®’® ■"'• »'U"> 1.S.6: 

Dpper Division Clorl-), 
phcrs, lorks, fetonogra. 

^•D., Posts 

, ilin^r 

Sicnographors 

iw.; 


30— 3'>„l'._n5 

30-1-50 

40—1—50—2—00 

o5 — -3 — 85 

uo 3—81 — h.B. — 4 — -125 5 130 

CO-4 — 1 oo_.j3 jj -0 

100—8—140—10—300 

J2.,— 10— 185 

100—10 — ^2.70 

®^^~'20-EB— 8— 200/10/2— 

250—15—325 
280—15—370 

200—10—300 
300—20—400 


1 h addition, the! 
Tiisk Work Jles- 
swigors got l\Vi\ 
enniings based on 
the number of 
tolcgrnms deliver- 
ed. 


! Junior P & T A,. --^-.'0-400 

Senior p & y Accountant ® ’ ' I ’^1^260_EB-15-35o 

•• , -00— 15— 380— 20- .500 



Dpto Rs. 50 
Rs. 51—100 
Rs. 101-150 
Ks. lol— 200 
Rs. 201-260 
Rs, 2,51— ,300 
Rs. 301—500 
Rs. ,501-750 
Rs. 751—1^000 


45 

.55 

CO 

6.5 

65 

70 

70 

S5 

100 
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TABLE NO. LIX 


Wage Rates and Allowances of Workers in Madras Port During 

1956-57 


! 

1 Category 

' 

Basic 

Pay 

Eeamo’u 

Allowance 

Working 

Allowance 

Mooring 

Allowance 

Overtimo Rate of \ 
payment 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


R. P. WORKERS 1 

per day 

per day 


per day 


Eoreman 

2 12 0 

12 0 

•- 

0 4 0 


Tmdal 

2 8 0 

12 0 

.. 

0 4 0 


WincLman . . 

2 8 0 

12 0 

< 

0 4 0 


St. ■worker . . 

2 4 0 

1 2 0 

.. 

0 4 0 

1 

5IONTHLY 

Retainer 

Dearness 

ner day 



WORKERS 

per 

Allowance 





menaom 

per 






mensem 




Foreman . . 

so 0 0 

22 8 0 

14 0 

0 4 0 

Twice the normal 
wages inclusive of 

Tindal 

45 0 0 

22 8 0 

14 0 

0 4 0 

Dearness AUo'*' 






ance. 

■Winckman . . 

1 40 0 0 

22 8 0 

13 0 

0 4 0 


St. worker . . 

1 35 0 0 

22 8 0 

1 1 0 

0 4 0 

1 — 


v/hile labour employed by Stevedores received Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/8/- 
per day. Some categories of workers were also engaged on 
rates. Work-charged employees were employed on fixed pay whicn 
formed a stage m the relevant scales plus dearness allowance i9‘ 
specific task and specific period. Contract labour (decasualised) 
tte Cochin Port were paid a minimum wage of Rs. 2.50 per day- 
Casual worKmen were paid piece-rates. 


Bonus-~As a result of conciliation proceedings, a five-year 

^pon be Ween the Bombay Stevedores Association an 
me Transport and Dock Workers’ Union, Bombay, regulating 
payment of bonus to registered Stevedore Workers for each of 

1' 1954. According to this agre^ 
l>onus would be calculated at the rate of Re. ~I^L 
M of. cargo for the years 1954-55 and 1955-56 and 

at tht rate of 2 annas 3 pies per Hpari wnicrVkf +nn fnr the veats 
1958-59 An additional bonus was payable 
wo?k« w^ho the years 1954-55 and 1955-56. Every such 

durinc each vear ^ minimum period of 8 month 

would be entitled to half the amount of spe«3' 
monthly wage increase introduced with effLt fro^ JuW 1953. Tlie 

‘ ‘ the managements of the Scindia Steam 
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Navigation Co.. Ltd., the Scindia Workshop Private Ud., and the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co., payment of bonus to staff was linked 
to the dividends declared from year to year according to the follow- 


Dividend 

Scale of Bonus 

Dpto Ko. 0-8-0 per slmro (dividend nt 2J per cent.) . . 

Dpto Ro. 0-12-0 per ebnro (dividend at 3} per cent.) 

Upto Re. 1 per sLaro (dividend at 5 per cent.) 

For cverj’ additional dividend of Re. 0-4-0 per slinro 
(i.o. additional dividend nt IV per cent.). 

I 

l/24th of salary -l-D.A. 

1/lGtli of salary -fD.A. 
l/12th of snlarj'+D.A. 
l/3Gth of salary -l-D.A. 


(b) Docks 

With a view to bringing the report of the Labour 
Committee up-to-date, the Labour Bureau issued a f 

to 22 dock-yards in January, 1956. The minimum basi g 
dearness allowance of the lowest paid unskilled tT.Nrpn 

details regarding bonuses paid in the responding units, RnnV 

on pages 109-110 of the 1955-56 issue of the Indian Labour Year Book. 

The most important wage revision resulting 
Docks during 1956-57 was the one under which .'Jc T t/T 

employed in the Mazgaon Dock Ltd., Richardson and Cruddas i^ta., 
and the Alcock Ashdown & Co., Ltd., Bombay, were a^^rd^ a 
minimum basic wage of Rs. 1/4/- per ^ay. The minimum dearness 
allowance was granted at the revised Bombay Textile ocai . 

•7, Seamen 

The rates of wages payable to seamen were published on page 
114 of. the previous issue of the Year Book An increase of 10 per 
cent from 1st October 1957 in the standard 
seamen employed in Bombay and Calcutta ^ 

between the representatives of Shipowner and the beamen. 

S. Employments covered by «« Minimum 

The Minimum Wages Act applies to the £ollow.ng sched^d 
employments:— (i) Woollen carpet (including 

establishments; (ii) Rice, flour or mi-ls. (n ) mills' (vi) 

bidi-making) manufactories; (iv) onerations;’ (viii) 

Local authority; (vii) Eoad construction or W 

Stone breaking or stone crushing, ® j.jgg g^d leather 

Mica Avorks; (xi) Public motor transport, qome of the State 

manufactories and (xiii) Agriculture. In . ’ ft.gj. emplovments 
Governments have extended the Act to certain -f this 

also, as discussed in the Chapter on Labour Legislation oi 

Year Book. 

During the period under review% unde7\he^ Mink 

State Governments revised the vage <-r.heduled employments, 
mum Wages Act, 1948 for workers m a few °if^tven 

A brief summary of the revisions effected during i.iot) oi is g 

in the following table. 

Jr;B3l5DafLB — 0 
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Assistant Eitters 



TABLE NO. LK—coiitd. 



(l) Clerk-ctim-Typisl 



Ooi/cr Lic£?/jre 
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TH!.' lyVlAS I^AIJOUJl VL'.VR JJOuK. 1957 



0. Groover |J 

D. Uighhj Skilhd— j ^ J.g_ p_ni_ 
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N.i!.— 5 »,d. meann per dtiy, 

* Ket M V\i>w or Dal Milla ailuaied a\itliin the Delhi and New Delhi municipalities ns well ns within the limits of Shahdara, Najafgarh, Narcla, 
Melirauli and Yo'V.uf Serai and Delhi Cantonment, 

i I’of Vlonr or Dal Hills sitnated in other outlying areas of Delhi. 


no 
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Minimum rates of wages of unskilled workers fixed (including 
revisions) under the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 upto the end of 
1957 in the different scheduled emplovments. etc., are given in the 
table on pages 117—139. 


9. Productivity 

The planned increase m industrial production and the need to 
raise the earnings of workers have evoked a great Interest in the 
subject of productivity. The Government of India set up a producti- 
vity centre in 1954 at Bombay with the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. During the period 195C-57 the following 
projects were organised by the Productivity Centre : 

(1) A work study project for E.M.E. Workshops. Delhi was 
held in November /December. 1956. 


(2) Productivity project for members of the Indian Engineering 
Association was held at Calcutta from 16th January 195' 
to 8th March 1957. About 110 members participated iu 
the various programmes. 


(3) Productivity project for industries in Coimbatore was held 
under the auspices of the Institute of Management, Co- 
imfaatore from 1st April 1937 to 25th May 1957. A total of 
1(4 ^members from a number of engineering industries, 
textile mills and members of employers and workers’ or- 
ganisations took part in the various programmes. 

(4) Productivity project for industries in Madras under the 
auspices of Madras Institute of Management was com- 
menced on the 9th September 1957. The project was com- 
pleted m the 2nd week of November 1957. Over 250 
members participated in the various programmes. 


Misslon^aslrited f-'^emational Labour Organisation Productivity 
Mg theSet^olo^ f the Productivity Centre in conduct- 

wlose seivice^ werp triternational Labour Organisation Expert 
1956 coSeted hri Ministry' of. Transport till the end of 

during the eariv^irf orSaV^w-^® Transport Workshops 

available to the*^Jammti services were thereafter made 

for conducting a Workshops at Srinagar 

pleted in abom / k assignment was corn- 

report on the ProductivUy September 1957- A 

ducted during the months of ®^’^gMore which was con- 

During the year uS rev?P.v 1^56 was issued in 1957- 

of Commerce and Industry a auspices of the Ministry 

duclivity Mission to studv fhp to Japan on a Pro- 

Japan to increase productivitv methods being adopted i” 

review a number of Training MTthirf '^^"2 the period under 
t^en at Bombay, Kanpur^ and pi ?^?tm projects were also under- 

olHcers of the T.W.I. centre centres. Some of tlw 

An important feature of recpnf d further training abroad 

*ive in the country wi thi the productivity 

alional Productivitv Council in of an autonomous body. 

" productivity movement in the^nm^, 1958 for initiating 

” ‘'°'»^tiy in a systematic way. The 
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TABLE NO. LXI 

TO THE Act. " lo-sments included in the Schedule Appended 


liiOiisiry.M.Ko.CnUpiiiy 




* WtfWT — ■ 

Bihnr 

ilodin', 
rnnjali 
l^'>jHstli.iu 

II. J?icc, Flour or I)„l 
Ass vin 

1’ili.ii 

I^oiiibny 

^I'KlIiy.aPr.Kksh .. 
I'lnU.is 

Otiho I 
I'oiijiib 
IIKai Pra<l(.Bli 

II tst Benp.il — 

(^0 Rite ^IiIIb 


*Tho Mmitmim AS ‘I 

alloiMinee, etc , tinltijs it is otiic nvifee 



RoiimrLs 


I'o! Grade I] tuiiLtrs fdvt'j*iig)| 
Rk. •I.'i ]> m. 

I’o) Gindo II MoiLtrs (dyeing). 

I'oi tumIciftR'.. 10 pin. 


Ks JO to Rt JSpin, 


Its 10 1o Rh. GO ji.in. 


”fo r" \ 

, P'itd. 


--J* ’ ‘i 




2''-' 
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TABLE NO. LXr— contd. 


1 

- ! 

1 

3 1 

4 

ir. HifX, Flour or Dal IDIU — 

.\p. Fb. 

Bs. As. 

IV. 


contd. 





WcHt Bcng »1 — conUl. 





(6) rioiir lIiUs 

1 2 0 

1 2 

r, 

In .iihlitidii, df.ariicfs allorrMCC 





of Re. 0-12-0 is paid. 

Hj-denilnd — 





(a) Rico Mills 

1 0 0* 

! 0 

0 

»R,b. 20 to Ks. .39 lain. 


to 

(o 




1 s 0 

1 2 

O’ 

*Rs. 20 to Rs. 29-1-0 ii.in. 

m Flour Jlills . . 

I 4 0 

0 11 

0 



to 

to 




1 11 0 

1 C 

0 


(c) Dal JIills 

1 4 0 

1 0 

0 



to 

to 




1 8 0 

1 2 

0 


JLidhya Bharat . , * 

20 0 0 





to 





30 0 0 





p in. 




5Iysoro 

1 0 0 

0 12 

0 



1 12 0 

1 12 

0 


J'lijsHtlian 

Saura'jliirji 

1 2 0 

1 2 

0 

Rs. 30 p.in. 

1 4 0 

Rs. 32-S-O toRs. f.2pni. 

to 

2 0 0 


Trviv.iiK'Dre-Cochin 

1 8 0 




Delhi 

2 0 0 




• • • • 

, . 


Eb. CO to Rr, 7.1 p m. 


to 



311. ifVxfcco (itidudinij Didi-nwh. 

^Tamiffirtory 

2 S 0 




Biliat — 





(«) Bidi 

0 10 0 








to 

2 8 0 

Bomhay — 

per 1,000 

Bidies 




(a) Biai 

1 14 0 








per 1,000 

Bidiw? 
ivith leave 


to 





3 6 0 
per 1,000 
Bidics 
'ii'itliout 




1 (M Tolncr^i 

leaves. 
14 0 

' per dav. 



^ 
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TABLE NO. LXr— contd. 


nr. Tobacco {incudngl Bidi. 
making) Mannfaclori/— contd. 

Jlndliya Pradcsli— 

(«) Bldi 

JrtidMi — 

('J) Eidi 


{b) Spoutpd & nlift^vinE tobn- 
cco. ” 


(o) Gigar.<5 

('9 Tobnooo wnnc' 


Its, As. j?g.i 


1 0 
fn 
1 S 0 
in'!' 1 ,000 
bidios, 

1 2 Oti 

per 1,000 
bidies. 


Es. As, Va 


0 ris<ia. 

(n) Bid! 

Pmdcsb 

Bong.i!-. 

(«) Bidi 


(b) Cigarf-tlcs 

Hyderabad— 

(<!) Tobarra 
Srndby.a BImr.at 


1 2 0 
to 

1 4 0 
per day. 

2 0 0 
per 1,000 

cigars. 

1 4 Otj 
per day 


1 0 0 
per 1 ,000 
bidies. 


1 0 
per d.ay 


1 12 0 * 

to 

S 4 . 

per 1 ,000 
bidies 
or 

1 12 5 
to 

2 1 ,1 
per day 

2 2 0 
per day* 


1 4 0 

to 
18 0 
per d.ra* 

1 2*0 
to 
ISO 

PT i.oon 

tddi* s. 


0 12 0 
to 

14 0 
per d,\y 


'] fK-coluding cost of living .sUoar- 
anco lip to 4 .inn.ss in a Rnpeo of/ 
basic wages. ' 

Rs. 20-4-0 to Rs. 32-8-0 p.m 
for (&), (c) and (rf). ^ | 

I 


"1 *D. A. is linked to cost oflivingl 
I index nnnibers. I 
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TABLE NO. LXI— coTitd. 


i TIT. Toh'jrco {hcht^ho 

\ wntiTif;) jTfanu/offf*n/ 


mdi. ip,=. \'. T’-'.jlN. \0. T’^. 

- CnnliU ! 1 . 


(fO Ri'R 


{!}) Ti'lncoo 

Kaja'itli iti — 
(n) Tiidi 

Panra'i'iitr.'x — 
(n) r.'uli 


Travnucorc-Cocliin- 
{ri) Bull 

Vindhyii 'PradocK— 
{n) Bi<li 


1 (*. 0 
par !,»•<■«> 
l > ii ! i <'» 


1 2 0 I 1 0 0 

par <1 ly i per I'.ay 


1 r. 0 

p-r il ly 


2 (1 0 
ti. 

2 8 B 

pcrl.OOfl 

liulic-! 


in 0 ! 
^wr 1 .000 
liidi *'' 


12 0 12 0 

tr> to 

1 •! 0 14 0 

per 1 .000 par 1 .000 
biilita) billies 

I or or 

1 2 0 
pi-r (bay 


1 2 0 
per flay 


(Ra. 30 (Ra. so 


(n) Bidi 


{h) Rmiff 

Bliopal — 
(n) Bidi 


Tripura 


12 0 
to 

I 7 0 
per 1,000 
bidiea 

1 1 0 0 
1 p'r day 


1 4 0 
to 

ISO 
per 1,000 
bidiea 

1 12 0 ' 
per 1,000 
bidic s 


' H 
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. Phniaitotis — 

A- nni (Tp.-i) 

Bilmr (Tea)— 

(«) Raiu'Iii 

(*) Pm-iipa 

Punjab 

PrnclpsU— 

(nabraDunBi.trict) 

Bengal-. 

(«) To.a Gardoua- 

(0 Boones, Terni t- n i 
Beiiar. ’ Cooeb 


(‘i) Jlill 
^'ng. 


nrous of D,i 


^rJor• 


(^) Cinclioiia 
^Cysoio 

Coorg 

(«) CofToo 

■f<r 

m Cardamom 

Travancorc-Coobin— 

(“) *^^ffac'gardon 
(^1 Cardamom-laetorv 

(e) Rubber 
Kerala — 


I 


IR-:. As. Ps. 

1 4 0 
to 

1 fi 0 


I 1 n 


1 a 0 

1 2 (5 

(o 

1 11 0 
I 0 0 


|Rs. As. P.S. 

1 3 0 Anna ono per ^cer of green lenfl 

1 A 0, 

ofAs. 3 mp.a,ts„fA>..an,V.nlley 
I l>.A. ofAs. ., tofi pprdny. 


1 1 0 


R‘<- -W p.m. Ro. 0.1.0 a .seer ofl 

green leaf piueked. 

fi r'r‘* a seer for phiekers. 


I 0 0 


1 n 0 

to 

! 11 0 
10 0 


1 S 0 
1 0 0 


0 11 0 


R'’. 20 p.ii 


1 S 0 
to 

1 9 fi I I far tbe revision 

1 ■> o I ?'^'®''"'«“‘'allownneo accord- 

4 O k ing to clianges in the co.st of I 
living. ' 

1 2 ojj 

0 1.0 0 !' 

) 


1 2 9 

I 2 
to 
1 5 0 


1 0 0 

1 1.0 0 

10 0 
to 

1 2 1 


0 14 0 
0 U 0 

to 
0 15 11 


13 3 
1 0 0 


0 0 G 
to 

0 12 C 
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TABLE NO. LXT— cOBfri. 


1 

o 

-T 

•1 

V. Oil M.IU- 

p<. 1 

t . A'. !>•. 


Bih.r 

I *1. !t 

. . 


UmhiImv 

! 2 0 

H. 

2 0 

•• 


M/itlliy.i Pr.uli~.li 

1 .« ft 

to 

1 ft ft 

! 0 fi 

l4. 

1 2 0 


M itlr.i^i 

1 2 0 

« « 


Piinj ill , . 

I 12 ft 

. 

K .. l.'i p m. 

Utt.ir Pr.iiU'ili 

1 ft (1 

, 

?.<=. 20 p.ni. 

WcM TJcnttil 

1 IS r, 

to 

1 14 !l 

1 7 2 

to 

1 f5 7 

•Hh r.itt.iarc'mVit'. i tftrfr!sion< 
oitli flt.ttii'ftioH'. m n hf ft' 
livin" iii'lcx min\l>-'r-. 

lU'drraljA^l 

1 S ft 
(o 

1 r, ft 

1 1 ft 

to 

1 1 0 



1 ft ft 

0 J2 0 


PCPSU 

1 12 ft 


Rs. -I." p.m. 

Bnjiwtlian. . 

I 2 0 

1 ft 0 

Rs. SO p.m. 


1 8 0 
to 

2 0 

•• 

R-.. sn p.m. to Itt. .’>2 p.m. 

Travancnrc-Coclun .. 

1 12 0 

• • 


VT. I/xaJ Autl'orili / — 

Central GoYfrmiient — 




(c) Ports of ^fndras, 

^ Calcnlta. 

' 6> 0 0 
p.m. 

•• 

R.iBi' AV.noo of Rs. SO-}- 
R. 1 . Sr> p.m. 

Biliar — 

(n) D'^triot P^'nnlf; 

(6) ^SrunicipnUtics 

PoiTll)aY . . 

\ 

\ 

\ Mntlliva Pradoftl^ 

l ” ’ ' * 

( 

\ 

\ 

2 r, ft 0 

p.m. 

27 0 

4ft 0 0 
p.m. 

0 U 0 
to 

1 2 ft 

1 

0 9 0 
to 

0 13 0 

Tor roeuials in Kncinocrinj!^*^ 
Vrlrrinnrv 'Dopartmcnf'^# * 

Por Jawtdnrs, Sw^-cpor^. C-jr* 
flrivcn?, cfe. 


is.VOKri AXP KA^.Kl^•(if^ I2i5 


TABLE NO. LXI-c 07 itd. 


I 

t 

, i 

5 .-1 

i 

1 

VI. Loral Aulhorily — ^>1110. 

1{‘. .V. P 

.;lt . .V. P 

I 


Jr«irnt 

:n <1 (1 

to 

V.) 0 n 

It »U. 

•• 


Uri -vv , . 

1 (1 u 



I’ui) j lb . . 

bJllar I’r.nlij.-ib 

id o o 

!«• 

(,*t It o 
V m. 

IT s (» 

id 

'!(> 4 0 

111 



NNisl l5oiigiil~ 




(<*) Muiiioipalitiofl 

1 (t (t 

i-i 

-i.' ^ (1 

II 0 0 

If) 

r>o s 0 


m 

p in. 

)) 111 


(?>) DiM(not Boardi 

i:{ 1 1(1 

Id 

.10 0 0 



ATndUya Bb.irat 

15 0 0 
to 

25 0 0 

pan. 

' * 


Jlysoro 

:j.t 0 0 

}i.m. 

20 0 0 
p.in. 


PEPSU . . 

) 

10 0 0 

!<> 

10 0 0 

]> III. 



Jbij.islli.m 

12 0 

J 2 0 

lis. yo j).iu. 

tiauiafcbti.i 

1 0 0 

III 

1 12 0 


IN. 22-S-O (t) Itq. 52 p.in. {foi nn 
bkilh'd ^Noikrrb.) 

Travancoro.rooliiii 

20 0 0 
p in 

• 


Vindbya Pradesh . . 

20 0 0 
pm. 

>0 0 0 
p.in. 


Ajmor — 




{<j) I/ii a! TV)di^^ 

17 8 0 


n.isi*' ■R'; TO -f- 1^-A. 


p.m. 


Ps. 17-8 0 i).m. 


LlBSiSDofliB — 10 
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TABLE NO. LXI— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

n 

VI. Local Aulhortlif — contd. 

Ajmer — conld. 

S. Aa. P-. r 

.a. Aa. P'. 





{b) AjmiT Mimu‘1- 

ly 4 0 


BaaiolVagcofPs. 30 + D-A-“f 

i pahtios and Djslncl Boards 

p.in. 


Ps. 1 0-4-0 luii. 

UclUi 

1 

1 H 0 
to 

2 2 C 

•• 

Rs. 31 to Ks. 03 p.ni. 

i Bliopal 

I 0 0* 

0 12 Ot 

♦Por male mazdoors 

1 

VII. liond Condntclton ami Umld^ 
t«i/ OptraHons — 

Cciiiral Go\crimunl — 

to 

14 0 

to 

1 0 0 

*f For fomalo mazdoor^- 



(«) Work Uinrged ht.itl 

70 0 0 
p-m. 

•• 

Bavo uagoofllK. 30 -}- P-A- 
Bs. 40 p.in. 

1 (b) Conlr.ict Labour 

1 

0 13 0 
to 

2 2 0 

0 10 0 
to 

1 12 0 


As-iiim 

18 0 

.. 


BiU.ir 

1 4 0 



Bombay . . 

1 12 0 
to 

2 0 0 

•• 

Hs. 45-8-0 to Bs. Ol-l-'f* 
jnonfli. 

SLidhya Bradcib 

iLulr.i', 

0 10 0 
to 

14 0 

I 2 0 

to 

10 0 

0 8 0 
to 

0 12 0 


OriKs w 

0 12 0 
to 

loo 

0 8 0 

Itt 

0 12 0 


I’linjib .. 

1 12 0 

1 S 0 


1 Ullar Bnidc-sli 

1 0 0 



* 

•• 

11s. 20 11 . 111 . 

cat Bcng.vl 

1 4 0 
to 

2 0 C 

0 14 0 
to 

3 12 0 

Ilvd^riliad 

* I 4 ( 
to 




0 14 € 



1 14 f 

lot 


1^ AUiniy.vBlmat 

0 10 




. 1 <I 



— 

' 0 12 t 

) 
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table no. LXl—contd. 



I’iii'at: . _ 

Saur.isJjjr.i 

I'Kivancyio-Couliia .. 

.'■"xiliy.i Pi.vdvAii 

)p,ii 

* • • 

^/'Iik^”^^rc.Un,o,Nt.„cCru. 


R^.. Ab. Ps, Itb. As. I’s. 



1 sol '•■JSs 45 ji.ui. 

0 12 oj tUs. 30 t,.,,,. 

§ Rs. 20 p.iii. 


1 4 0 


I 

Rs. 10 (i/ P'5, OP 


I’mij.ib , . 

Utt.ir PiaUraU 
IlyJoi.aliiKl 

JlndUya Bharaf 
^IjTioro 
RRPSU . . 
R.ijaMli.in 


ISO 


t 

I</B 345 D >T 


R^. 2(5 p.m. 


*Rs. 4) p.ni. 

* 15 *.. 30 ]uji, 
t Rs. 20 p.iM. 
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TABLE NO. LXI— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

VUI. StoTu- Urtalnij or Slonn 

^3. A8. !•-. 

Rs. As. I’B, 


Crushing — contd. 




Sini.usLti.i 

1 8 0 

, . 


Trav.'incoro.CoL.lim 

1 10 0 

, . 


Vnidlij.i Piadt'iU .. 

0 li 0 

0 12 0 


l>clUi 

1 12L« 


Rs. 52-8-0 p.iii. 

BIk^) d 

1 1 0 

1 0 U 


IX. Xrtc Mujinfuriorics — 




Bihar 

1 0 0 
to 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

- 

JLvdliya BradtiU 

0 l.> C 

0 11 C 


Uttar Brodoili 

1 0 0 

.. 

IN. 20 p.iii. 

X. Mica — 




Andlira — 




(a) Mini s 

1 0 0 

.. 

I'oi suikiLO uubkikd ui.vidoors 

(6) Facioiios 

1 2 0 
to 

1 C 0 

• 


Biliar — 




(a) illHLS 

1 5 ‘J 


Tor Burfiicu mazdooib and w^tcr 

I 



earners. 

W WoiL, 

1 1 0 

. , 


Aladraa — 




(n) Jlincs 

1 0 0 


For surface unskilled ninzdoors, 

1 



etc. 

(M Works 

1 4 0 


For unskilled u'orlflncu. 

Rajasthan — 




(o) 

30 0 0 




20 0 0 



p.m. 

p.in. 



or 

I 2 0 

or 

0 12 0 



pd. 

p.d. 






■) Rorka 





I 8 0 

- 

Ka. 45 p.tn. 
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table no . LKl~conid. 



I 

2 

.3 

4 


Rs. As. p! 

5. Rs. \s. p 


XI. Public Motor Transport 




Central GoTcmment 




Condnotors 

65 0 0 



• * ♦ • 

. « 

Basic Wage of Rs. 30 + D.A. of 


p.m. 


Es. 35/. p.m. 

Wfltcr l)Ov 



Assam — 

Unskilled 

Oonduelors 

55 0 0 
p.m. 

1 13 0 

2 1 10 


B.asio W.ige of Rs. 20 + D.A. of 
Rs. 35 p.m. 


Rs. 47 p m. 


Rs. 65 to Rs. CO p.m. (Trip 
allowance is also given). 

Bihar 


1 12 0 

• • • « 

•• 

Rs. 45 p.m. 

Bora hay — 




Unskilled 

1 

18 9 





Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 p.m. 

to 

2 0 0 


Coiiclucfors 

2 2 0 
to 

2 14 3 



Madhya Pradc-h 

1 6 0 

, , 


Sladras 




Conductors 

.35 0 0 



Unskilled 



p,m. 

20 0 0 




p.m. 

• 


Orissa — 




Condnolor^ 

45 0 0 



* • • « 

. . 



p.m. 



•• •• 

30 0 0, 




p.m. 

*• 


Pimjah — 




1 Condiiofors 

.50 0 0 



J • ^Icii»5cri 

i •* .« 

i 

20 0 0* 

•• 

*Etcl ding D. Iratclling i 

albwance A. .Simln ComjK!n«o. j 

1 Utlo' P ade h ‘ ! 

1 n 0 


forv aliowanee. ' 


j 

Rj. 26p.-!t. ; 
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TABLE NO. LXI— contd. 


1 

2 

8 

4 


l*-. A*-. Ps. 

As. IV, 


XI. J’li/iHr Molnr Tmn^port ~ 



f'lntil. 

West Bengal — 




Cnnducfor^ 

2 110 


Be, 70 to Its. 7S p.m. 

United to cost oflivinstm loti' 


to 



:! 0 0 



Clcinora 

2 1 10 


ns. 55 p.m. 

Mndlij-ft Blinrnl — 




Conduct ora 

O'l 0 o-f 


■jr.sceluding de.ame.ss Bllnu^nce. 

Clcancra 

l».m. 
i.» 0 (> 


intcUidinp dearness nl!n«''«'- 


p.m.J 



itraorc — 




Conductors , , 

I 12 0 


Rs. 45 (Ra. 2.7 of Basic Tl'apc + 




Rs. 20 on).A.) p.m. 

Cleaners . , 

1 S 7 


Rs. 40 (Rs. 20 of Basic YToge -f 




Rs. 20 of n.A.) p.m. 

3?EPSU— 




Conductors . . 

7.") 0 0 




p.m. 



Cleaners , , 

55 0 0 




p.m. 



P.aiastlian 

12 0 

•• 


Rauraalilm — 




Conductors 

1 8 01 




• O 

1 

11D.A. of Ro. 0-13-0 to Be- 1"®"® 

TJnsldllod 

1 0 01 


per day. 

Travancore-Cooliin 

I 14 0 



Vindhya Bradesli 

1 2 0 

12 0 

Rs. 30 p.m. 

Ajmer — 




Condwetors 

62 0 0 




p.tn. 



' * Cleaners 

• 42 0 0 



' ‘ 




P-Dl. 
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TABLE NO. LXI— contfi. 
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XI. Pullic Motor Tramport- 
oontd. 

Bhopal— 

Conductors . . 


Cleaners 

Coorg— 

Condnetors 

Cle-incrs 

Belhi— 

tlnslriUed 

Cleaners 


Rs. \s. r.s, 


.t.'> 0 0 
p.m. 

.^0 0 0 

p.ra. 


30 0 0 
p.m.* 

.. 1 22 12 Of 
p.m 


2 0 0 
2 3 0 


R's. V-i. B? 


Xn. Tanneries and Leather Manu- 
factory — 

Bihar , . , , 

Bombay „ 


Madhya Pradesh 

Madras , . 

Punjab 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Mysore ... 

Travancoro-Coohin 

XHI. Any Foundry — 
Delhi 

Punjab 


2 0 0 

18 0 
to 

0 0 

35 0 0 

p.m. 

0 12 0 

1 12 0 

10 0 

1 1.5 C 

Ittl 5 1 

14 0 


1 14 8 
to 

2 0 0 
1 14 0 


♦Escluding Bs. 22 p.m. as D.A. 
•j-Exoluding Ks. 20 p.m. as B.A. 

Bs. 00/- p.m. 

Bs. 07/- p.m. 


Rs. 05 p.m. 

Bs. 40 to Bs. GO p m. 


1 

♦*1 


1.5 0 
1 5 


For tanneries only. 


Bs. 45 p.m. 

Bs. 20 p.m. 

For tanneries only. 


+tD A. of Be. 0-11-1 is also paid. 
iiDiA. of Be. 0-7-5 is also paid. 


Bs. 37 to Bs. 00 p.m. 


Bs. 30 p.m. 
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TABLE NO. LXI — contd. 


i Engineering In- 

, eltiawg Servicing and ]lepain~ 

Delhi 

Cl 

XY. Oernrnl — 

^fadliya Pradesh . . _ ^ 

XVI. Codon dinning and PreAsing- 
Bomhay . . __ 


('■<•) 

lladhya Pradesh . . 

XVII. Glasa — 

Itndhya Pradesh 

XVITT. Potteries — 
iladhya Pradesh . . 

XIX. Pn'nlfnj Preieea— 

^?»OTn\)ay 


JIadhya Pradesh 

Delhi 
'< '^ 5 ah 


K iv 


0 0 


1 10 0 


27 8 0 

to 

CO 0 0 
p.m. 

27 8 0 

to 

46 4 0* 
p.tn. 

1 4 0 
to 

loo 


ITO 0 

to 

1 10 0 


1 6 0 


20 0 0 
to 

70 0 0 

P-m. 

20 0 0 
to 

40 0 0 

p*m. 

1 12 0 
to 

1 14 8 

0 0 
■p-m. 


P.-=. As. p.s 


18 0 


1 2 
to 
1 4 


lia. fiO p.m 


*Por S.aumshtra Area 


1 4 0 
to 

1 8 0 


1 2 0 


Ks. 52-8-0 to 67-S.O p.m. 


I 
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TABLE NO. LXI—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 



B'. A . V 

. Rs. A- . r 


XX. Ttxtilcs — 





Ajmer 

•• 

30 0 0’ 
p.in. 

> 

♦E.'ccliiding D.A. of Bs. 26 p.ni. 
at Bijainagar & Rs. 30 p.m. at 
Bcavai. 

XXI. Qntn Kinnri — 





Fajastlian 

•• 

40 0 0 
to 

70 0 0 

p.m. 

•• 


XXII. Coir- " 





Korala 

* ♦ • 


0 0 0 
fo 

12 0 
pot 1,000 
luiaks 







Ajmer 

(«) 

fiO 0 0 
p.nu 

•• 

For unskilled workers In wool, 
pressing & baling eatablisli- 
monts. 

; 


(*) 

45 0 0 

p.tii. 

or 

1 U 0 
per day 
for oasnnl 
workers. 


For sorters, pickers. Waterman, 

Palo tJtbanawala, Bhattiaala, 
Palliwala and Galasaf kernc- 
wala in wool cleaning estab- 
lishments. 

XXIV. Snh Pan Jnilvstry — 

W 

1 3 0 
per day 
or 

13 6 
per banta- 
weigbt 


In wool-cleaning establisliments 
in Ajmer State OTcopting kefcri. 


Bortibivy , . 


2 0 0 


For wild workers. 
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TABLE NO- 


Minininm ^njes 


Areas 

Plonghing 



Souing ’ 

— 1 

1 

2 

3 J 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. A'^P-’- 

XXV. AgnevHun — 



Centra! Government — 



(o) Potato Research Institute, Knfri 

1 12 0 

1 12 0 

(b) Potato Re'e.arch Institute, Patna 

14 0 

14 0 

(r) Central Vegct.able Breeding Station, 

ISO 

1 0 0 

Knln V ailey, Pimjah. 


to 

1 4 0 

on Indhn'AgricnllnrJ Research Trrstituto. 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Xou Delhi. 



iVndhra 

18 0 

1 8 0 

sV'sam 

1 4 0* 

1 4 0‘ 


BHwr — 


0) Sadar Snli-Drs-i^ion, Blianbad and 
>Smj;nl)iinm. 


(2) PMaman and Baaanbagli . . 


i (3) Pi-lna, Stmlnbad and Gaya 

i 

I 

t 

i 


Three «ocr 3 to 3 seers and 12 ehalahs ! 
and i seer to J seer ilnsnri per day i j 
operations. j 

One ?r. 12 chatats of rice and 1 S , 

or 2 Sr. 8 chnfaks of paddy and 0 5 

chataks of Sattn. ! 


, J 

1 Peer 12 chataks to 1 seer 14 } 

or a\hcat and | seer Sattu or - i 

chataks to 2 eoers 13 d'^fafcs ol P i 
an 1 A seer Sattn or 2 seers ; 

JIasuri to 3 seers 4 chataks of KW'f’' ' . 


t 

i 


Eftabsy 

Krrnia (T-C, Am) 


10 0 
ISO 


to 

2 12 0 


i 

I 

1 0 0 I 

.. i 


1 

■■ 


► f r, i 


.. J 0 12 0 i 0 12 

• • J lie. O-IO-O to Re, 0 12-0 In diffi’rm'- In"' 

*riic ' 


not H<}-i stlirKn In 


oxidinc Btn*n!iie'' in 




LXI—conitd. 
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fixed for 


Embanking 


Manuring 


Es. A-. I> . 

I 12 0 
1 4 0 
I 0 0 

to 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 

ISO 


Ex. A-^. r . 

I i2 0 

1 4 0 

loo 

<0 

I 1 0 

ISO 


Irrigation 


C 


Threshing 


Es. A'. Pv 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

1 S 0 

2 0 0 
1 8 0 


Three 


Rs. As. Pv, 


1 12 0 

14 0 

1 0 0 
to 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 


8Q<*rs o ^ 

lions. ""'I 12 chatalw paddy and J seer to J sear Jlasuri per day for all opera- 




I I 

Same as in columns 2 and 3 for all .operations 


1 Seer 12 clistni-^ » -i 

Sattn or 2 '''"‘tabs of rice or wheat and J seer 

^ seer Satin n ®"alaks to 2 seora 13 cbnt.aks of paddy and! 

of Kesiri, oto"^ “ ^ chataks of Masnri to 3 .scots 4 chafnks^ 


1 0 0 


10 0 


0 12 0 


10 0 


0 1£ 


0 12 0 


Be. 0-10-0 to Be. 0-12-0 in dilferent localities 


2 seers 3 chatalo? to 2 
seers C chataks of rice 
or srlioat and IQ 
ohafaka Saftu or 3 
seer s Sehataka to 3 
seers 8 chataks of 
paddy and 10 chataks 
SatUi per day; 2 seere 
12 chataks Masuri to 
4 seers 1 ohatak ! 
Ivesan. | 

0 12 0 

1/0^ of the harvested 
paddy in addition to 
too customary nay. 
ment caUed ''Aoorpl' 

^ allemktjdi*. 

0 12 0 
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^XXV. AgriculUirr — contil. 
Panjali 


Uttar PrivicaU 
P.cnsal . . 
Hydcrabirl 

HinivKal Pra<lcsli^ 

J 

I KaWi 
! 

I Mywiro 

i 

! 

1 

1 

j 

I p.n.p.s.u. .. 


Bajv'tliwi 
Via<3tjya Pradr»b 


table no. 

jnnimum VTaj*’ 


■ ■ — 

Areas 

Plough ing 

1 1 

2 


B . A-. P . 
10 0 p.d, 
With meats 
to 

2 8 0 
Withont meals 

10 0 


Sowing 


B . An J’'- . 

1 0 Op-tt- 
With mea5s 

to 

2 S 0 
Withont meats 

1 0 0 


Bs. 1-8-0 to 2-4-0 per day 
Bo. 0-12-0 to one mpec 
Rs. 1-2-0 to P.S. 1-8-0 

0 12 0 


0 12 0 


0 10 0 
plus 1 meal to 

0 12 0 
phis 1 meal or 

0 14 0 
to 

10 0 

(f) 18 0 

to 

2 0 0 

Withont meals 
III) 10 0 

to 

1 8 0 

With meals. 


0 14 0 

1 0 0 


1 S 0 
t" A 

2 0 0 , 

Without 

) 0 0 
to . 
1 8 0 
With me-iP 


1 4 0 For all 
0-104) per rl.ay or foodgrains 


of 




' Ajirf* 

i 

•• 

- 

•• ' 

i 1 0 0 1 

‘ 1 

i 1 

1 1 0 0 


. . 

• • 


! 

1 K 0 ( 1 0 0 

, IVJSli 

” 

• • 


^ 2 0 0 1 

i ® 0 0 

Ttfyr-a 



- 

1 J 2 0 i 

1 I 2 ''' 





t ^ SS’tAls A ' 

« S'! 1 

to MO-0 pM 

! i“.4 


■ rVi- 


SWf.. 
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fixed for 


Dmi anlmg 

.Vanuiing 

Irrigition 

Threshing | 

4 


6 

7 

R . A'.. P . 

R . A*-. P . 


R . As P . 

R . A . P . 

10 0 p,d. 

10 0 p.d. 

10 0 p.d- 

1 0 0 to 





18 0 p.d. 

Witli meals 

With meals 


With meals 

or 4 seers -nheat uith 

to 

fo 


to 

meals to 0 seers of 

2 S 0 

3 S 0 


2 0 0 p.d. 

•wheat without meals. 

With'iut meals 

Without luoalb 



1 0 0 

10 0 


I 0 0 

10 0 


in different local tics. 



per daj lu different localities. 

Wogo» in hind. 


for all operations* 

1 


0 12 0 

0 12 <1 


0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 U 0 

0 14 0 


0 14 0 

0 14 0 

(o 

to 


to 

to 

loo 

10 0 


10 0 

10 0 


Sauio Ob in eoUnni 

2 

for all tliCaO operation 

1 

3 


1 1 
ojKirations 



for all operations 


0 10 0 

0 12 0 


10 0 

0 12 0 

to 





lot) 





15 0 

15 0 


15 0 

I 5 0 

1 e 0 0 

1 S 0 


2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 £ 0 0 

1 S 0 


S 0 0 , 

1 

\ 

2 0 0 

1 

! 



1 

s 

i 

j 

\ 

< 


f 








riii: iNulAN i/Atjouii vr.Ati i>ouiCj liJ-jT 
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table to. 




Miniinum B'sf" 

1 

Aron'S 1 

■ 

nnr\c‘*ttn2 


' 

1 t 

,s 

» 1 

' " '■ 

XXV. .UfricuUurL -toulil, I 

Ctntml Qo\cniTii<'nl 

ns. A'. 

l!s. -Vs. ^ 

} 

! 

J 

(a) I’otMo Ilcnenroh Inslituto, Kufn . . 

1 12 0 

1 12 0 1 

i 

! 

1 

{<>) PoUilo lU^LoruIi Ili'.tiUitc, l*«{nv 

1 1 0 

t 

f 

1 4 0 ' 

1 

I '’‘■<-■>^'1"'^ btntioii, 

1 Vniicji l*nnjul). 

1 0 (1 
to 

1 1 0 

1 0 0 
lo 

1 4 0 1 

1 


2 0 0 

ISO , 

} 

1 Andhra 

1 Assam 

1 b 0 

ISO * 

1 

1 4 OP'l- 

1 Bihar — 




Ono in 20 biindks of 
liai\e»(ud trop. 

•• 1 

t 

(2) Balamau i, Uazaribagh 

1 (3) Patna, Shahabid and Gaja 

Bombay 

KcraU (T.C. Area) 

Madhya Pradesh 

Olio m 10 bundles of 
h.irvcslcd crop. 

Sanio os m col. Xo. 2 
to 7. 

0 12 0 

b'aiao as m column 7 

0 14 0 

OneSr.l2Cl.“-f“^ 

nnd4Sr.Sf“|^, 

davorSSrs 

As in column A®' 

0 12 0 

1 8 0 
(Jlen) 

1 0 0 
(Women) 

0 10 0 

1 Onsoa 




Sauio as in colunius 2 to 7* 
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table EO- 


i XXV. jlyni'ullurf ciintd. 
’ I’unjih 


I TJlt.tr Pradc.-b 
i West Bcnct] 

1 


I 


lit dcrabad 


UimadiaT I’radc-lj® 


Kutch 

Mysore 


P.E.P.S.U. 


llajaKlUan 

i 

j Vmdhja Pradesh 

i Ajmer 


Coorg 

Bclhi 


Tripara 


/■ 





ll<. A*-. P". 

1 S 0 P tl. , 

With n- iN to 1 ^ ; 

2 (> 0 p.'T. i 

uriifii' bhtri of tin- ! ,1 

thii-h-l ttlicd p J. \ p’l-K'-nai. 
or r.'''> of t-rop 
litrtt— litl. 


n*..v.P^- 

0 12 n 

TVitli mrt’'- 

1 4 0 

WilU'Wt 


1 (I 0 

tJ.nnc .-v- in tolumn.--' 

f 

1 

Wage-- in 

! 


1 0 
to I- 


Stmc .!•- in 


t 


tolumns ‘2 to 


0 12 0 

1 0 P 

plus tno incab to) 
ISO p.d, 
for arcconut 

2 0 0 
to 

0 S 0 
for cofturmt 
Same .n- in <t>luinn 2 


0 12 0 

0 u 

to 

1 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 4 

u 

Witbout iiteal- 
0 12 0 
to „ 

1 0 0 
-With tu(S>5> 


P.s. 1-4-0 for all op«int>o““ 

Samo as in column 2 for all oi?!f'^n 
0 12 0 0 1- 


1 5 0 

2 0 0 


2 0 0 


5 0 
S 0 


S 0 


I 
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Attached Labour 


loo 

to 

1 12 0 


0 12 0 
to 

ISO 


Same as in cols. 2 to 9 


3 as in cols. 2to9 


Same as in cols. 2 too 


0 12 0 
0 14 0 
to 

loo 


10 0 
16 0 
to 

2 0 0 

0 6 0 
to 

0 10 0 


0 9 0 
0 10 0 
to 

0 12 0 


0 10 0 

0 14 0 
to 

1 4 0 

0 4 0 
to 

0 6 0 


0 10 0 
to 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 
0 8 0 
to 

0 10 0 


Rs. 25 p.m. and two 
meals a day. 


Bs. no plus 4 poliss 
paddy or throe meals 
a dsy to Es. 250 per 
year •vrithont meals. 

Es. 20 to Es. 28 p.m. 
or Es. 240 to R8.336 
per year. 


Es. 10 p.m. or Es. 120 
per annum with meal ■, 
clothing, kambli, etc. 


1 4 0 

to 

TV? S 0 

Without meals 
0 12 0 
to 

loo 


Rs. 250 to Es. 300 
a year'Yor Es. 21 to 
Es. 25,'por month with 
mosls or foodgrains 
of oquiva ont value 
with meals. 




0 12 0 


15 0 

1 S 0 

to 

2 0 0 




or foodgrains of equivalent value. 

0 8 0 


0 IS 9 
14 0 

to 

1 8 0 


0 10 6 


Es. 15 p.m. plus threej 
[ meals a day or Rs. 30j 
p.m. 

Es. 45 per month. 


Bs. ISO to Es. 180 
pin* perquisites. | 
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federations of national organisations and con- 

interests such aq^ ianh labour, the Government, and other 

scholars, numberintr ahmW^rn’ - ‘^^^^'^Ifants, small industries and 
campaign fo? mcreLf The 'Council will launch a 

proper utilization nf productivity through improved methods, 
proved workinTSonLfnnf if ’ ^ standard of living and ini- 

relate to the induS.li activities of the Council wiU initially 

activities to include aif extension of the 

Council will also sectors is contemplated. The 

development of local facilitate the establishment and 

tivity Councils have been kI- j industry^vise councils. Produc- 
and Mysore and one iq recently in the States of Bombay 

. Monthly statisticV f ?^ ®ibar. 

m coal mines continuer? manshift of workers employ^ 

m India, These statisticq Published by Chief Inspector of Mines 
presented in the following table^? ending December, 1957 ai® 

Productivity of Wr^e NO. LXII 

— j Employed in Coai. Mines, 1956 and 19 5? 


Month and year* 


Average 1950 

Average 1957 

October 1956 
Aovember 1956 
necember 1936 
Jannaiy 1957 
iebruaiy 1957 
Match 1957 
April 1957 
May 1957 
Juno 1957 
July 1957 
August 1057 
^Ptember I957 
October 1957 
Auveniber 1957 
Oeccinbor I957 

Soitret 
*Yo 


Onlpnt per man-shift for 


Miners and loaders 


All persons employ- 
ed underground & 
in open ^Vorking 


All persons empjf B 
ed abovD & tnafJ^ 
ground 



1.137.93 

1,160-84 

1,168-46 

I.I9S-94 

1.198-94 

1,148.14 

1.16S-46 

1,148.14 

1,148-14 

1.148- 14 
1.163-46 

1.178- 62 

1.148- 14 
■1,137-98 

1.158-30 

1.178- 6“’ 
1.198-94 



bighS inl9?7®^ per'l"' figures. 


699-47 

619-79 

609-63 

622-95 

629-90 

629-95 

629- 05 

619-79 

619-79 

619-79 

609-63 

599-47 

609-63 

609-'63 

619-79 

629-95 

640 -U 



4I6-5S 

405-15 
416“^ 
405-1' I 

426-^ f 

416-55 

4I6-5> 

416-f* 

405 * 1 ' 

.S93-1 

405 - 1 = 

S:|i 

a-S! 


the three categories 
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Matches, and Woollen Textiles. The year 1^47 has been adopted ns 
base for this purpose and annual indices are proposed , , ^ 

from 1948 on this base. The broad outlines meth^s^to^be 

followed in the construction of the indices of product y 
finalised and work relating to the compilation of t 

In the study taken up by the 

be derived as the ratio of physical output to the . ? various 

of course, is a very broad definition and clearly , labour 

interpretations according to the manner m w^V^h o P , , pj.^. 

input are measured. According to the abow definition, labour ?ro^ 
ductivity cannot be regarded as being other tha . factors 

function i.e., subject to the influences of a large number of fartors^ 
Thus, labour productivity, as defined above, does n , . gffect- 

in the intrinsic efficiency of labour, but, rather th ^ith other 

iveness with wiiich labour is utilised m conju specific 

factors. As such, labour productivity is not a meas nroduction. 

contribution of labour, or of capital, or any one factor of 
It will show the cumulative influence of . the °P^f J ° s ?ectao- 

number' of separate, though i^ter-related, mflue ^ efficiency 

logical improvements, the rate of of supplies and the 

achieved in different processes, the ^'^^dability 

flow of materials and components om^oyer-emp y -gjpent, etc., 
skill and effort of the workers, the efficiency fndicate the 

Broadly speaking, changes in labour- f oductivityvd^^ cost element 
savings obtained or dissavings suffered J®^fCciencv of all factors 
over time as a result of changes in P^oduc^ive , chosen 

of production and factor substitutions. f* u ig more readily 

tor study in relation to physical output gca^= ‘ ^ 

measurable than other input factors and beca^ and industries. But 
versal element common to all plants, pro paoital raw material, 
one could as well take production per unit of ragtai, rav 

etc., to study the productivity of the relev output 

In the study taken up by the Bureau, two^conc^pl P 

and two concepts of labour input will be ponstant prices. Gross 
output adopted are gross and net j gj-j.y while net output 

output measures the final output of the . . Vy manufacturing 

measures value added to the IP^^^’^^^^l.-yuf’nrooortion of the cost 
process. Gross output usually includes a & . .? ^he changes m 
of materials and is, therefore, ;„pd[ by subtracting the 

labour input whereas net output being o j pj^^^ion from gross 
materials including fuels consumed an P changes. The labour 
output, is more sensitive to the labour input cb^ng^^ ^ 

input is measured in man-years nroductivity v/ill be 

of these concepts, four measures of i 

obtained : Gross outpi^ _ 

(n) Gross output per man •• •• " Men employed 


(6) Gross output per man-hour 
(d) Not output per man 
id) Not output per man-hour 


Gross output _ 
"jUmhonrs worhod 

Net ou^P«.l 

Men employofi 

Net output 
“Man-hours •worSd 


'B3iSDon,B— ll(s) 
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Each of these four types of indices will have its own uses from 
the point of view of the specific purposes for which productivity 
indices are required. 

The actual method proposed to be followed in deriving the above 
productivity indices will be to compile* a special-purpose output index 
and a corresponding labour input index and to divide the former by 
the latter. The special-purpose output index will be a ratio of the 
value of production-complex in the current period at base-period 
prices to the value of the base-period production-complex. Actually 
two types of such output indices will be compiled, one based on the 
concept of gross output and the other on net output. Similarly, tv/o 
types of labour-input indices will be compiled by taking a straight 
ratio of men employed or man-hours worked during the current and 
base-periods, with some adjustments for the number of women and 
children employed in order to reduce them to adult-men-equivalents. 

The Bureau hopes to publish the results of the above studies in 
due course 



CHAPTER Hi 


COST AND LEVEL OF LLVINO 
I. Family Budget Enquiries 

The Government of India had conducted family budget enquiries 
mainly for obtaining data on weighting diagrams for Consumer Price 
Index Numbers at a large number of centres during 1943-44. At present, 
the Labour Bureau maintains Working Class Consumer Price Index 
Nrunbers on the basis of the results of these enquiries. However, in 
the Second Five Year Plan the need for constructing new series of 
Index Numbers on a uniform basis and based on up-to-date consump- 
tion pattern was stressed. The Government of India have accordingly 
decided to conduct fresh family living surveys among working class 
at 50 important industrial centres in India. A list of the centres where 
fresh family living surveys are proposed to be conducted is given at 
page 148. This scheme has been finalised in consultation with the 
State Governments and the Technical Advisory Committee. Besides 
collecting data on income, expenditure and consumption for deriving 
the weighting diagrams for compiling Consumer Price Index Numbers, 
*^^so proposed to collect data in the course of these surveys on 
coj^ponents of levels of living e.g., demography, education and 
stun, working conditions, awareness of rights under Labour Laws, 
trade unionism, social security benefits, employment history with 
reference to forced idleness, housing conditions and situation 
of the house in the context of social amenities, family welfare, recrea- 
tion and other habits and savings and assets. Similar surveys among the 
middle class employees at 45 centres are also proposed to be conducted 
by the Central Statistical Organisation, simultaneously with the 
working class surveys. So far as the rural population is concerned, an 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry covering family budget data was con- 
ducted in 1955-56 and the results are now being tabulated. 

Information received from the States shows that during the 
period under review family budget enquiries were conducted at cer- 
tein centres by the Governments of Bihar and Kerala, and the 
Government of Bombay was contemplating to conduct such enquiries 
at 7 centres in the State. Details of these enquiries are given 
below; — 

Bihar — Family budget enquiries among industrial workers v/ere 
conducted during the period 1st April 1956 to 31st March 1957 at Patna, 
Muzafiarpur, Monghyr-Jamalpur, Jamshedpur, Ranchi, Dehri-on- 
^ne and Katihar. These enquiries were meant to furnish weights for 
the construction of a new series of consumer price index numbers for 
each of these centres. The number of budgets actually collected was 
239 for Patna, 238 for Muzaffarpur, 550 for Monghyr-Jamalpur. 719 for 
Jamshedpur, 120 for Ranchi, 340 for Dehri-on-Sone and 295 for Katihar. 
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Bombay— No fresh family budget enquiry' was conducted during 
the period under review. However, during the Second Hive Year Plan, 
the State Government contemplates to conduct family budget en-’ 
quiries among industrial workers at seven centres in the State, viz., 
Rajkot, Baroda. Surat, Amalner, Nandcd, Aurangabad and Poona. The 
object of the surveys is to provide weighting diagrams for the con- 
struction of new series of consumer price index nufhber.s for these 
centres. 

Kerala — Details of family budget enquiries conducted by the State 
Government are given below; these enquiries were meant mainly to 
furnish weights for the construction of new series of consumer price 
index numbers for each of the centres covered in the surveys. 

(i) During the months of February and March 1957, family 
budget enquiries among working class were conducted at 
7 centres, viz., Palghat, Shoranpur. Ponnani, Kozhikode, 
Tellicherry, Cannanore and Kasaragod. All categories of 
working class families having annual family income less 
than Rs. 2,400 were covered in the surveys. The number of 
budgets collected was 300 at each of the seven centres. 

(ii) In December 1957 and January 1958, family budget en- 
quiries were conducted among toddy tappers in six talulis, 
viz., Trichur, Thodupuzha, Meenachil. Sherthalai, Quilon 
and Karunagapally. A total of 1,000 households was select- 
ed for the purpose. Analysis of data collected was in prog- 
ress. 

(hi) Family budget enquiries in respect of workers employed in 
Tea Plantations were conducted during the month of March 
1958 in five districts, viz., Trivandrum, Quilon, Kottayam, 
Trichur and Palghat. 20 estates were selected in the State 
and 10 households from each estate were chosen for de- 
tailed investigations. Analysis of data collected was in 
progress. 


n. Consumer Price Index Numbers 

T Numbers for various centres in the 

Siven in Table No. LXIV on 
pX material change in the Consumer 

compiled by the Labour Bureau and the 
T V, " according to information available in 

Wn Bureau. Some new series of Consumer Price Index 

Governments of Assam, 
separate Table" No.J ^ 
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Trends— Tho All-Indin Average Working Class Consumer Price 
Index Number (Base: 1949=100) was 111 during 1957 as against 105 
during the preceding year. Tho All-lndia Index showed a downward 
tendency in January 1957 but remained stationary in the .succeeding 
two months. To some extent, tins might have been duo to tho usual 
seasonal movement of the Index. From April 1957, tho index numlx'r 
siarted incroa.sing and the ri.sing tendency continued till September 
1957. In October 1957 the index showed a slight fall which was neutra- 
lised in the following month. In December 1957 the index again regis- 
tered a slight decline. 


Movement of prices in India since 1954 was di.'icusscd in the pie- 
vious issue of the Year Book. Bi icily speaking, the year 1954 marhed 
an overall decline m tho prices specially of cererds which was due to 
de-control of wheat and coan-;c grains. The prices of certain commodi- 
ties were alleclod to such an extent tluil the Government had to take 
steps to arrest further decline. In July 1954, the Covcinment of India 
decided to purchase foodgrains in open market and to encouiage ex- 
ports through trade and fiscal policies. From the middle of 1955, prices 
showed a stead}* increase which was maintained during 1955 also. Tho 
rise in prices may be ascribed to a general increase in demand result- 
ing from the inavnso in investment expenditure on public and private 
secoiints financed by deficit financing and cicdit expansinn during the 
•ir-l few yomr, and aisn due to supply position of food-grain.s With a 
View U> arre.sling ri.sing trend in prices, the Ctovi-inment (i) impo'tKl 
a ban on vxport of food-gram?, (n) i>. Ica-ed stocks of wh'^al and i-ice 
tvith Government for sale ihtough the fair puce shop*: and (id) arrang- 
ed for larger Import*; of rice and whc.at to buiid up se, erve-;. A decline 
*ti pr;c*'’T was in evidence in the beginning uf t)u« }'e;ij 1957 dm* pn* 
PUitily t(, gs faji , 5 ^ pi‘icc< of cereals attribupible to mercuns takt'a by 
Govinmineni and as a rcyuU of mcicassm: amv.rhJ of nt-v c!x>p In 
«prd 1957, die lutuation again eatred anxu-ty on scfmunt of 

r-f icarcitv cotidsti'-ns m "’-on.** Stiffi TIU' again Iwi to art 
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meet the local situation. For example, the Government of Bombay 
issued an Order requiring every holder of stocks exceeding 500 maunas 
of foodgrains to submit fortnightly a full statement of the stocks of 
foodgrains held by him. The West Bengal Government established a 
system of approved shops for channelling through all supplies of rice, 
wheat and wheal products. Identity cards were Issued to the consu- 
mors. The approved shops were not allowed to deal in foodgrains 
other than those supplied by Government as a precaution against the 
diversion of these supplies into the open market. In order to prevent 
hoarding and profiteering in the newly harvested crop, the West 
Bengal Government issued a Notification dividing the entire State, 
with the exception of 6 districts, into six zones and prohibiting the 
movement of paddy out of those zones without a permit. The Govern- 
ment of Punjab banned exports of rice and paddy outside the Slate 
except under a Stale Government permit. The various measures taken 
by the Central and the State Governments had a salutary’ ciTcct on 
prices and the situation eased a little during the latter part of the 
year. The trend in prices discussed above was generally reflected in 
the All-India Average Consumer Price Index Number. 


In June 1957, a Committee knoum as the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee w’as appointed by the Government of India to investigate 
fully the reasons for the rise in the foodgrains prices and to suggest 
remedial measures to prevent speculative hoarding and arrest an 
undue rise in prices. The Committee recommended (i) the setting up 
of a high-powered authority known as the Price Stabilization Board 
for the formulation of policy for price stabilization in general and for 
determining from time to time the programme of enforcing it, (ii) the 
establishment of a suitable organisation known as Foodgrains Stabili- 
zation Organisation to execute that part of the policy and programme 
framed by the Price Stabilization Board as may relate specifically to 
purchase and sale operations in the field of foodgrains and (iii) setting 
up of a body of non-officials called the Central Food Advisory Council 
and a Price Intelligence Division in the Ministry of Food and Agri- 


culture. Among short-term measures recommended by the Committee 
were (i) food distribution should be primarily through fair price shops 
or through institutions like co-operative societies or employer’s orga- 
nisations, etc., (ii) the sales from fair price shops should normally be 
on no profit, no loss’ basis, (iii) a provision should be made for sub- 
sidised sales to specific categories of persons, (iv) big cities may be 
cordoned off in case of abnonnal faU in production and non-availability 
of larpr imports to insulate the rest of the economy from pressm-e 
that these cities with high purchasing power might exert on general 
supply, (V) a section should be set up wdthin the State Government' 
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ana also at the Centre for the purpose of anticipating difficulties aris- 
ing out of possible floods and drought, locating scarcity pockets and 
initiating prompt means to deal with them, (vi) Village Panchayats 
and Co-operatives should be encouraged through advances, wherever 
necessary, to set up grain golas, etc. etc. 


In the Labour Bureau series, the annual Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for individual centres showed a general rise in 1957 as 
compared to 1956. The rise in the index numbers was correlated to 
the movements in the food group particularly, and other groups 
generally. The Consumer Price Index Number for some of the Centres 
in Bihar, viz., Dehri-on-Sone, Jharia and Monghyr particularly, re- 
corded an appreciable rise of more than 10 points. The index numbers 
or Mercara, Jamshedpur, Tinsukia, Satna, Gauhati, Jabalpur, Kharag- 
Pnr, Silchar, Plantation centres (covering Valparai, Vaithirt, 
Kullakamby and Gudalur) and Delhi each appreciated by 5 to 10 
points. The average Consumer Price Index Numbers in the State series 
also generally registered a rise in 1957 as compared to 1956. In parti- 
cular, the index numbers for Visakhapatnam, Warrangal, Bellary, 
ysore City and Bangalore City showed an increase of 10 points or 
^ore. The movements in the Consumer Price Index Numbers in the 
«tate series also were generally accompanied by similar movements 
in the food group index numbers. 
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TABLE NO. LXni 


List of Centres Where Fresh Family Living Survf.Ys are Proposed 

TO BE Conducted 


Slate 

Factory centres 

1 

Mining centres 

Plantation 

centres 

Assam 

1. Digboi 

•• 

1. Labaa 

2. Rangapara 

3. Manani 

4. Doom Doomo 

IBihar 

1. Jamshedpur 

2. lIonph5T.Jamal- 
pur 

1. Jharia 

2. Kodarma 

3. Koamnndi 


iBombay 

1. Bombay 

2. Ahmcdabad 

3. Nagpur 

4. Bharanagar 

5. Sholapur 

• • 

• • 

iMadhya Piadosh 

1. Bhopal 

2. Indore 

3. Gvralior 

1. Balaghat 

- 

IMndtas 

1. Madras 

2. Madurai 

3. Coimbatore 

•• 

1. Coonoor 

I Andlira Pradesh 

1. Guntnr 

2, Hyderabad 

1. Gndnr 

•• 

jOrissa 

1, Sambalpur 

1. BarVil 

• • 

luttar Pradesh 

1. Kanpur 

2. Banoras 

3. Saharanpnr 

•• 

• • 

jWesl Bengal 

1. Calentta 

2. Howrah 

3. Asansol 

1. Baniganj 

1. Darjeeling 

2. Jalpaignri 

jilysore 

1. Bangalore 

1. Kolar Gold Fiddo 

1 Chiknme:alar 

2. Ammathi 

iKerala 

1. Alwaye 

2. Alleppey 

•• 

1. Mundakkaysm 

Punjab 

1. Amritsar 

2. Jamnnana^ar 

•• 

•• 

Rajasthan . . 

1. Jaipur 

2, Ajmer 



|l>oThi 

1- Delhi 

.. 

• • 

1 JaasiTau and Kashmir 

1. Srinaear 

•• 

•• 
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TABLE NO. LXV 

Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers during 1957 
Started by Various State Governments 
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Stftto and Centro 


1. Assam 

Tea workers in Assam Valley — 

1. Staff and Artisans , . 

2. Labourers 

Tea workers in Kaoliat Distriot— 

1. Staff and Artisans . . 

2. Labourers 

Rico and Hour Mill workers in 
^ Urban areas — , 

' 1. Managerial and Mocbnnio 

Class. 

i 

, 2. Labonrcrs 

Rico and Hour Jlill workers in 
Rural areas — 

1. Managerial and Mcchnnie class 





















Rural Population in jtssam Plain 
District^. 
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CHAPTER rV 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


1. Trade Unions 

Trade Unionism in India is, to a great extent, a result of t ^ 
intense industrial unrest that followed World War I. In the po " , 

period the cost of living of industrial workers was steadily 
it resulted in economic discontent. This, in turn, led to severe i 
rial unrest, and a strike wave swept all over the industrial --i 

1919-22. The success achieved by these strikes, coupled 
other factors, such as the influence of the Russian I^^volution, 
establishment of the I.L.O. and the All-India Trade Union Congr^ 
quickened the pace of trade union movement and also helped i 
establish itself on somewhat firm footing. 

Trade Union Legislation — ^The need for trade union legislab°^ 
inter alia, granting legal Status to trade unions became ^PP^^®^ _ 
1921, when, in a suit against the leaders of the Madras Textile Lao 
Union, the High Court of Madras regarded trade union activities 
illegal conspiracy. This led to widespread agitation which resu 
in the enactment of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Though tne 
Act was amended in 1947, the provisions of the amended Act have n 
3 ’et been put into effect.^ 


Trade Union Statistics — Under the- Indian Trade Unions Act, ^^6 
registered trade unions are required to submit annual returns relating 
to their membership, finances, etc. These returns are compiled by tne 
^ate Goyernm^ts and consolidated data are supplied to the Govern 

received from the States, together with 
11 ^ worMng of the Indian Trade Unions Act, are pnh' 
the nf Labour Bureau of the Government of India ^ 

commiWiT? entitled “Trade Unions in India”.t R no^ 

number ^ trarip\ trade unions to be registered under the Act and 

garding such unions are noTSaWe^r^-d^"™^ rSstered 

picture of trade unionism in the clunt^^”® paragraphs reveal a tr 

the number of tradeliSons^T^^t^^^j^^^ t^age shows 

Act. 1926 and the membereMn^^r the Indian Trade Unions 

mnership of unions submitting returns. 

It will be seen from fVir, ♦ t., 

registered trade unions increacoa u If « that while the number ot 
the number of those submittirf^ between 1955-56 and 195^^7, 

^ J^^^^^Rmgjj^urns increased by 392 only. The 

♦For detailed provisions of tiic ' 

in tliistsTO^''‘'’“''"tndianTmdotTnionRAct,192C.orClinp«''' 


1The latest issne in the series relates to 19r,4.S5 


ICC 


end 1 DC5.no eomhined. 
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TABLE NO. LXVI 


Numdhr or RKGiSTCRnn Tradr Union.s and McATiiERSnip 
SURMITTING RETURN.S 1947-48 TO 1.95G-57 


OK Unions 


t 

, 

Xiimber of 

i 

1 of nnioim submit- 

1 iin^rt'turria 

j 

1 Avonige 
' member- 
, ship per 

1 

Percent- 

age 

of 

vomrii 
j to total 
member- 
1 ship 

trade 

UtiimiB 

sulimh- 

dog 

! 

Men 

j Women 

1 

\ 

i 

1 TitUil 

1 

J 

' , union 

' (04-1) 

1 

( 

I 


•> 

3 

i -* 

i ■’ 

i (i 

! ' 


lAlT-fS 

2,700 

!,02(( 

15, Oft, 0.10 

i 1,02,299 

Hi, 02, 92!) 

1,020 

0-2 

19(8-40 


i.sts 

I8,3l,.-.U 

Kio.ynri 

19,00,107 

j 1,001 

0-1 

l949-,5ii 

:5,n22 

1,919 

1 0.88,887 

1,10,505 

16, 21,132 

! 

9(9 

0-0 

19.50-51 

3,70(1 

2.(H(2 

lO.IS.flfiO 

1,00,(24 

17,50,971 

S77 

0-1 

1951.32 

. 4.02.7 

2,.530 

18,40,992 

1,30,2,57 

19,9t),3Jl 

781 j 

1 

c-s j 

1052-53 

4,9.74 

2,718 

19,30,2.1.1 

1,50,507 

2O.00,(«)3 

772 j 

7-5 1 

19.'i3.54 

0,029 

n,2or» 

1 9,2,5, i(C 

1,70,470 

21,12,095 

041 1 

8-4 

19.54.55 

0,058 

3,.'.45 

I9.4tV12.5 

2,29,287 

21,70,4,50 

012 

10-0 

1933-30 

8,005 

4,007 

20, 3 (.192 

2,40,0(5 

22,74,732 

.508 

I0-(1 

1930-57 


4,399 

20,90,0.57 

2,80,105 

23,70,702 

540 

11-8 


O I’ignrcs from 1!)47-4S onwnrtls nnO uplo 1050-51, rolnfr to Port Annd a fewPnrt 

3fn«liDiir Irom 1051-52 omvnttlB to the entire Inrlinn Union, cjtrcpt Jninmu and 


colmn'^ ^l•''‘'>’i^matioI\ of memhers h_v sex is not nv.ailablo in some tnscs and lienee the figures in 
ns -1 and 5 do not always add opto tliose in column 0. 


membevship of trade unions showed a further fall during 
tl R k' 1956-57 as against 568 in the previous year. Of 

registered trade unions, 8,477 were Workers’ Organisations 
d the remaining 76 Employers’ Organisations. 

Membership~The total membership of 4,399 unions submitting 
■fo was 23,76,762 in 1956-57 as against 22,74,732 for 4,007 unions 
ior the year 1955-56. Table No. LXVII on the next page gives informa- 
lon regarding the number of unions on registers, number submitting 
eturns and their membership separately for workers’ and employers’ 
unions for the year 1956-57. The total number of women trade unionists ' 
at the end of 1956-57 was 2.8 lakhs as against 2.4 lakhs at the end of 
the previous year. The percentage of women members to total mem- 
bership further increased to 11.8 in 1956-57 from 10.6 in 1955-56. 

Slate-wise Distribution — ^Table No. LXVIII shows the State-wise 
'distribution of trade unions and their membership in 1956-57. 
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TABLE NO. LXVII 

Number A^■B Membership oe Trade Unions as at the End of MATiai 

1957 



TABLE NO. LXVIII 

Numbf.r and Membership of Trade Unions at the End of 1956-57 

ACCORDING TO STATES 


State 

Numher of unions 

Membership of unions submit- 
ting returns 


1 on 
registers 

Suliinit. \ 
ting 1 
rotiims j 

1 Men 1 
' — — _ 

Women 

Total 


Coilral Union i 


Bombay 

43 

Jladras 

49 

Punjab 

26 

Uttar Pradesh 

15 

IVost Bengal 

18 

Delhi 

22 

Total .. 

173 

Sloie Unions 


Andhra 

.7.72 

Assam 

149 

Bihar 

/ 632 

Bomhay 

‘^1,543 

Kerala 

-.585 

Madhya Pradesh 

250 

Madras 

078 


Alysore 

Orissa . . I 
\ runjab 
Baiasltan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 
Tripura 


Grand total of State and Central 
Uaione. 


. 223* 

II7 
333 
220 
■./86G 
y2,039 
244 
, 29 


1,84,490 


74,303 
1,23,994 
2,72,013 
4,22,812 
1,03,018 
20,000 
1,90,107 
90,837 
• 39,328 
34,472 
21,099 
1,94,429 
1,62,793 
70,943 
4,025 



1,87,293 


81,7.00 [ 
1,75,304 
3,09,124 
4,00,004 
2,42,134 
28,900 
2,14,670 
1,13,024 
47,880 
34,869 
22,971 
1,97,244 
1,70,894 
77,514 
0,473 


4,297 I 19,12,161 
4,399 20,06,057 


2,77,300 21,89,407 
2,80,105 23,70,762 

! 


■■ii.mgTotnms. 
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, and Bombay among themselves accounted for more than 

ino Central Trade Unions. The average membership of the 
10.- Central Unions submitting returns was 1,836 at the end of 1956-57. 

The average membership of State unions in 1956-57 was 510 as 
-agamrt 583* in the previous year. Of the 8,380 registered State Unions, 
West Bengal had the maximum number i.c.. 2,039. Next in order came 
"oraoay (1,543), -Uttar Pradesh (866), Madras (678), Kerala (585), 
Andhra (552) and Bihar (532). The number of registered trade unions 
m these seven States was as much as 6,795 or 81.1 per cent, of the 
total. The number of registered unions in each of the remaining States 
■Was less than 500. The proportion of registered trade unions submitting 
reiurns varied considerably among the States, for instance, although 
tne number of I'egistered unions in West Bengal was larger than those 
jn Bombay, the number of unions submitting returns in the latter 
otate was twice as high as in the former, consequently. Bombay ac- 
<:ount(^ for the maximum membership viz., 4,60,004. Next in oi'der 
came Bihar (3,09.124), Kerala (2,42,134), Madras (2,14,676), Uttar Pra- 
/f West Bengal (1,76,894), Assam (1.75,364) and Mysore 

tt,13,624). 


^ Indi^trial Classification — The number and membership of 
unions classified according to industries is given in Table 
LiXIX. 


It will bo seen from the table that the unions in ‘manufacturing’ 
smup alone accounted for nearly 46 per cent, of the total number and 
per cent, of the total membership of workers’ unions. The next group 
a large membership was ‘Transport, Storage and Communica- 
nns which accounted for 10.2 per cent, of number of imions and 15.3 
per cent, of membership. Next in importance according to membership 
ere Agriculture and Allied Activities’, ‘Mining and Quarrying’, and 
ervices’. The percentage of membership to the total in these three 
was 12.1, 10.8 and 5.2 respectively. Of the total membership 
'01 23.7 lakhs, 20.7 laklis or 87.2 per cent, were in the five industry 
poups mentioned above. The average membership of unions in cer- 
^^Portant industry groups during 1956-57 was: Posts and Tele- 
^5,570, Railways — ^2,815, Plantations — ^2,631, Coal Mines — 2,262, 
xtiies — 1,052. Docks and Ports — 1,005, and Seamen — 647. 

- . *^^^0 of Unions — The frequency distribution of registered trade 
onions, submitting returns for 1956-57 according to membership is 
■Siven in table No. LXX on page 162. 

An number of unions continued to be in the group 100 

group accounted for about one-third of all the unions 
about one-tenth of total membership. The percentage of unions 
in 10^-^5’^bership of less than 300 was 72.8 in 1956^, as against 70.4* 
in 1950-56 and 71.2 in 1954-55. 

Union Finances— Table No. LXXI on page 162 gives details 
general funds of trade unions in 1956-57 separately for 
^ kers a nd Employers’ unions. 

*I?roviBional. 
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TABLE LXIX 

Number and Membership of Workers’ Unions Classified According 

TO Industries, 1956-57 


i 1 Number 

Membership at the end of the year 

1 a 

of 

unions 

ubmit- 

ting 

returns 

1 

Men 

Women 

! 

J 

Total 

Average 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

j O' Agriculture and Allied Acti- 

1 vities. 

1 

170 

1,88,071 

99,215 

2,87,286 

1,690 

1 O'l Plantations 

101 

1.7o,G87 

89,995 

2,63,682 

2,631 

1 0'2 Gins and Presses 

G 

735 

753 

1,488 

248 

1 0'3 Others 

G3 

11,049 

8,467 

20,116 

310 

1 I. Mining and Quarrying 

141 

2,17,512 

39,963 

2,57,475 

1,826 

1 !•! Coal 

G7 

1,28,824 

22,721 

1,51,5$5 

2,262 

1 1"2 Others 

74 

88,683 

17,242 

1,05,930 

1,431 

I 2-3 Manufacturing 


9,27,950 

1,09,828 

10,37,784 

615 

j 2'0-2’2 rood. Beverages and 
j Tobacco. 

554 

2,01,029 

46,527 

2,47,550 

447 

j 2-3 Textiles 

419 


45,824 

4,40,790 

1,052 

j 2-311 Cotton 

210 

1,91,003 

18,289 

2,09,292 

997 

j Others 

209 

2,03,963 

27,535 

2,31,498 

1,108 

j 2 ■ 4 J Clothing, Pootu'car and 
1 * JIade up Textile Goods. 

40 

7,627 

304 

7,931 

193 

1 2-5-2-6 Wood and Cork (in- 
1 eluding Furniture nn<3 

j Fixture). 

^‘•'-50 

5,351 

840 

6,191 

124 

1 2-7 Paper and Paper Product 

25 

8,755 

585 

9,340 

374 

1 S'Sj^Printing, Publishing an( 
I Allied Industries. 

160 

43,938 

301 

44,239 

276 

2-9 Leather and Leather pro- 
ducts (except Foot-wear). 

2f 

10,267 

223 

10,490 

403 

3*0 Rubber and Rubber Pro 
ducts. 

IS 

3,234 

93 

3,327 

- 175 


3-1 Chemical and Chemical 
prodacls. 


33, joS 


1,503 


40,261 


298 
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TABLE LXIX— contd. 


3-2-3‘3 Non-niclnlUo Mineral 
ProtluotB inclndiiv^ 
IVodnofi! of Petroleum 
„ „ nnd Coal. 

3‘31 Cement 

Others 

3'4 Basie Motnl Intlustrica . . 

3'B Mannfaotnro of Metnl 
Products. 

3*0 Manufaetureof IMachinciy 
except Elcctric,al Machi- 
nery. 

3’7 llannfaeturo of Electrical 
Jlaohinory, Apparatus, 
Appliances and Supplies. 

3" 8 Transport Equipment .. 

3*9 Miscellaneous ,, 

Construction . , 

'*• Elootrioily, Gas, tVater 
Sanitary Services, 

Commerce 

^>iolosnlo and Bofail 
Trade. 

9 2 Banking and Insurance . . 

9'3 Others 

Storage and 
tximmunications. 

Docks and Ports 

^’2 Raihvays 

7*4 Motor Transport 

! Seamen 

^•9 Posts and Telegraphs .. 

^•7 Others 
9’ Serrices 
®“ MisooUaneous . . 


Total .. 
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TABLE NO. LXX 


Frequency Distribution of Trade UnionSj Submitting Returns, 
According to Membership, 1956-57 


Membership 

Unions 

Membership at the 
end of the year 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

Belo-w 60 

. . 

.. 


978 

22-2 

30,918 

1-3 

50—99 

. . 

. . 

. . 

736 

16-7 

54,403 

2-3 

100—209 


. . 

. . 

1,492 

33-9 

2,40,120 

10-1 

300—109 


s 

. . 

375 

8-6 

1,41,662 

6*0 

500—999 

.. 

. 


406 

9-2 

3,10,572 

13-0 

1,000—1,999 .. 


. 


224 

5-1 

2,90^170 

12-6 

2,000—4,999 .. 

.. 

. . 


330 

3-0 

4,19,647 

17-7 

6,000—9,999 .. 


.. 

.. 

30 

0-7 

2,02,934 

8-5 

10,000—19,999 


.. 

. . 

12 

0-3 

1,58,283 

6-7 

20,000 and over 

•• 

• • 

•• 

16 

0-4 

5,19,051 

21-8 



Total 

•• 

4,399 


23,76,762 

■HI 


TABLE LXXI 

General Funds of Registered Trade Unions Submitting Returns 
DURING 1956-57 



J^umbor 

of 

tinioDs 

BUb- 

mitting 

r<itiipn8 

Opening 

Lalance 

Income 

Expondi- 

tnre 

Closing 

halanoo 

Workers’ TTnions 

Central 

State 

Employers’ Unions .. 

Central 

State 

Total 

4,390 

103 

4,287 

31 

1 

30 

Rs, 

55,35,523 

3,48,906 

51,86,619 

26,66,929 

6.5,487 

26,11,442 

Rs. 

80,16,623 

0,39,792 

73,76,831 

6,92,765 

6,177 

6,86,583 

Rs. 

71,81,322 

5,44,164 

66,37,158 

7,19,828 

4,421 

7,15,407 

Rs. 

03,70,826 

4,44,534 

59,26,292 

26,39,866 

57,243 

25,82,623 

4,421t| 82,02,454 

87,09,388 

79,01,150 

90,10,092 


Sgnre does not tail V -with one uTin'm. n rrn,, 

fMt thst 22 onionB Lad soLmittcd information ^ TaWo No. LXX on account 

of raemberahip. regarding finances, bnt had not dono so im 
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xeturas) acSSSS f submitting 

cent of thp tnfa/!? i'^come and 9.1 per 

expenditure during 1956-57. The average income aS 

pStIvelv ®^Pl°yers’ Union was Rs. 22,347 and Rs. 23,220 res- 

SoSSks 1 Unions were; 

uLume—as. 1,826; expenditure— Rs. 1,636. 

or inoomi Ea^Pontliture-The percentage distribution 

given in the foU^Ing ?woTbS?-'“’“®”" “ 


TABLE NO. LXXII 

JE^entage Distribution of Income According to Sources — 1956-57 




j Workers’ tuiions 

Employers’ unions 










Federa- 






/ 

1 


tions 1 


All 

State 


All 



All 

of 


Central 

workers’ 

State 

Centrol 

emp- 

loyers’ 

workers’ 


linioDB 



unions 



trade 

1 







unions 

unions 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

t" Oontrifau- 
tions from 

H-7 

72-3 

70-2 

72-0 

67-8 

C-9 

67-4 

70- 7 

Dietabers. 









2. Donations 

14-7 

1G‘0 

14-0 

15*9 

M 

•• 

M 

20-0 

3- Sals of perio. 
dicals, eto. 

O'o 

0-4 

2-0 

0-5 

•• 

•• 


0-3 

Interest on 
mvestraentg. 

2-0 

0-9 

0-4 

0-9 

15-1 

3G'3 

15-2 

5'S 

5- j'lisoolla. j 

IICOUS. 1 

1 

u.rl 

} 

1 

10-4 

13'4 

l 

10’7 

16-0 

5G-8 

ie-3 

2-4 1 


TABLE NO. LXXIII 

centage Distribution of Expenditure According to Sources- 
- 1956-57 


h Sftlarios, al- 


^o’irnnces, etcj 
’^'OfUciaia. ‘ 

EstabUslu 
^ont char* 
gee. 

^i-Anditor’B 
fee. 


AU 

unions 

o 

Workers’ unions 

Employers’ nnions 

Federa- 

State 

3 

Central 

4 

AU 

workers’ 

unions 

5 

State 

G 

Central 

7 

i All 
' mp- 
ioyers 
unions 

S 

tions 

of 

workers’ 

trade 

unions 

9 

18-6 

19-9 

23-C 

20-2 

3-1 

11-3 

3-1 

7-8 

23-1 

22*4 

17-0 

22* 1 

33>4 

13'6 

33-3 

33-4 

1 

0*7 

0-7 

0’7 

0-7 

0-3 

1-1 

0-3 1 
} 

0-3 ' 
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TABLE LXXin— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

, 1 

•i. Legal 
Expenses. 

3-7 

4-1 

3-0 

4-0 

0-6 

34-1 

0-8 

0-4 

5. Trade 
Dispntes. 

7-3 

0-1 

3-0 

5-9 

21-6 

•• 

21-5 

4-1 

6. Compensa- 
tion to 

members for 
losses arising 
ont of trade 
disputes. 

0-7 

0-8 

0-2 

0-7 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Funeral, 
old-age, 
sickness and 
anemploy. 
aient bene- 
fits. 

2-3 

2-6 

0*5 

2*4 

0-9 


0-9 

7-0 

E<iaca- 
tional, social 
«and other 
Ixmefitp. 

2*5 

3*0 

0-5 

2-8 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-1 

9. Cost of 

Publishing 
periodicals. 

1-7 

1-4 

7-3 

1-8 

0-4 

•• 

0-4 

35-1 

in. ^nRcciia- 
neon««. 

39-4 

30-0 

43-6 

1 

39-4 

39-7 

39-9 

39-7 

9-8 


Tho major source of 

members which accounted fo contributions from 

and 67.4 per cent, in case nf p i in case of worhers’ tmions 

of the Central unions of em °y®rs’ xmions. The position, however, 
from this source was only 6 Q different where the income 

income in case of Workerc' important source of 

per cent, of the total income ‘donations’ which was 15.9 

unions. The major items of exDend!T^^^™“^^’ employers’ 

establishment charpe*?” ^ Workers’ unions 

officials”. In the case of emnlovpJ^* salaries and allow'ances, etc., of 

ure were ‘establishment chartrA^' ^mons, the major items of expendi* 
counted for more than one-fifth nf disputes’. The latter ac- 

unions, while the corresponding « ^ expenditure of employers’ 

. 5 9 per cent. ^ «g“re for workers’ unions on this 



IXD USTRIAL IUR.ATIOICS 


i6r>- 


of w«feS‘ tad? «™'-There were 55 federations 

penditure of 3? “<• ox- 

1956-57 were Es 4 64saV submitted returns for 

onions Saw to swTt, respectively. The number of 

draiiaied to 35 of these federations was 660, 

InformSn reSwS"; "{ table gives 

0^ trade union! 


TABLE NO. LXXIV 

eriwed Membership the All-India Organisation of Woricers’ 
1955-56 AND 1956-57 


ICame of the organisation 

Number of affiliated 
unions 

1 Total 

j membership 

1935-56 

1030-.57 

1955-56 

1956-67 

Indian National Trade Union Congress . . 

617 

672 

0,71,7-10 

0/34,SS5 

India Trade Union Congress* 

6.78 


4,22,851 


United Trade Union Congress* . . 

237 


1,50,109 

.. 

^nd Jlhzdoor Sahhn 

« • • • 

119 

13SJ 

2,03,798 

2,3.3,990 ^ 


<iape of unions nnd tlioir membcreiiip for 1050-57 •w-ere not verified in the 

■*“* inttia Trailo Union Congress nnd United trade Union Congress. 


2. Industrial Disputes 

1. Annual and Monthly Statistics — Statistics of industrial disputes 
are compiled by the Labour Bureau on the basis of the monthly re- 
turns received from Stales and Union Territories. The statistics aie 
collected by tlie respective State Authorities from the employers on a 
voluntary basis though official agencies are also utilised to trace the 
occuiTence of disputes and to collect fuller details relating to them. 
The statistics relate to industrial disputes (both strikes and locir-outs) 
resulting in work-stoppages involving 10 or more workers. Attempts 
2te made to collect the statistics in respecu of all sectors of economic 
activity such as factories, plantations, mines, commerce, transport, 
construefffin lirvices, etc. Sympathetic strikes and certain other 
types 'vhich do not strictly come under the define 

tS of nnduLtf^isV Till 
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The number of disputes resulting in work-stoppages, the number 
of workers involved and the number of man-days lost from the year 
1951 onwards are given below: — 

TABLE NO. LXXV 

Number of Disputes, Workers Involved and Man-days Lost, 1951 


1 

No. of 
dippiiteb 

No. of 

M orkers 
involved 

No. of 
mnn-dayf 
lo^t 

" 

3 

4 

1,071 

6,91,321 

1 ’ 
38,18,928 

9C3 

8,09,242 

33,36,901 

772 

4,66,607 

33,82,603 

840 

4,77,138 

33,72,630 

1,IC6 

5,27,767 

56,97,848 

1,203 

7,15,130 

09,92,040 

1,630 

8,89,371 

04,29,319 


from 1951 to 1930 rclute to e.st^hil 10 Pnrt ‘A’ States 

41 lino hno t!. “ ‘='’'■*‘^80 lias been c.Ttendcd to the u hole of Indian Union. Hence 

411100 has been drann laiUoen 1936 and 1957 to indicate the discontinuity of tho series. 

putes^ involvintf^n during the year 1957, there were 1,630 dis- 

of 64 29 319 man rl’a on the maximum with a time-loss 

statistics increas^ed^du^no‘^iQ^ 7 '^^u geographical coverage of the 
year was lest tban 1957, the time-loss recorded during that 

SertLtfnSstriS Tt'^o’^ded in 1956. From this it can be cen- 
dustrial disputes retnU^^ lodged from the statistics of m- 

as compared to the previfus\^°^^A ™P^oved during 1957, 

to industrial disputerin work-stoppages due 

Banks during Sentemho,- o ‘'■'"as a country-wide strike m 

satory allow ®nce.^he compen- 

ed for a time-loss of 1 61070 ^ Banks of Calcutta alone account- 
counted for a loss of ”’®’^‘days. Other disj^tes which ac- 

were those in Hineir 'Ramr, ^^kh of man-days during 1967, 

Sons; Dress MfnufactuS r K. H. Shama Rao & 

Madura; Rohtas Industries®! Madura Mills Co. Ltd., 

Quarries, Baulia (BiharV CneV.’^ S. V. P. C. Lime Stone 

Mills Co. Ltd., Tuticorin.’ ^ factories of Kerala, and Madura 

during 1957, lock-outs^were^Hofi^^ resulting from disputes, reported 
other.^ These involved 18? ^^2 cases at some stage or the 

man-days. Lock-outs accoSS w ^ time-loss of 26,64,248 

Ithough in nur.-.ber they fnrmf^^ cent, of the total time-loss, 

’"gal, Madras. Bombav^and ® ^he total. West 

^ and Kerala accounted for the major part of 
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«rnrkers affected and time- 

mm&sfsrn 

17,528 man-days as against the aveiag 

per strike. - _ October, 1956 to 

Monthly statistics of industrial d^sputes^f pe 

Dec^^er 1957 are given below 

Juno 1957— September, 195 < . witnessea highest due to a 

in September 1957 the tme-^oss non-payment ot 

. Strike in Rohtas Industries ^ y’;^955.56. 
bonus for the years 1954-5o and luoa 

table no. LXXVI tnvouving 10 


Slontli 


1 1957— 


.Tonnary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Jsovenibor 

December 


>:o. of disputes 


Storting 
during 
the monlli 


In 

progress 
during 
a part or 
uholo of 
tho month 


1 

1 19,76— 


October 

.. 

November 

. 

December 

• • 


3* 


SO 

lOS 

119 


125 

90 

82 

135 

131 

119 

157 

107 

lOI 

173 

133 

121 


155 

124 

113 

161 

163 

153 

198 

206 

231 

224 

175 

16! 


1,17.31 < 
50,586 
33,660 
56,844 
57,296 
86,433 
62,440 
1,24,002 
77.435 
81,817 
46,510 
75,988 


1 Ko. of n-orkers involved 

in disputes 

Total Xo. 
of 

man-days 

Irvqf; 

Stfirting 
during 
tho month 

In 

progress 
during 
a part or 
vholo of 
tlie month 

during 
the mouth 

6* 

6 

4 

» 55,377 

• 42.605 

51.229 

95.882 

60,478 

70,473 

8,22,965 

5,13,389 

4,22,406 


1,29,791 
57,833 
42.516 
68,268 
77,881 
1,06,234 
96,715 
1,47,381 
1,47,362 
1,10,814 
62,429 
87,518 


4,05,811 

2,09,041 

2,87,647 

4,16,079 

4,66,297 

7,37,423 

7,70,064 

8,33,088 

8,42,223 

5,34,32 1 

3,48,575 

5,18,744 


‘Monthly figures presented in these co nm , . < . „rstivlnlo 10 Furt 

timiing from ono month to anotlier. poceinhcr, to all States and 

AhB.— Statistics for tho f °“|^^fi’januar 5 — of the figur 
•A’ States, Delhi and Ajmer whereas statistic lo tho non con i 

tin on Territories. Hence a lino has been draan 
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2. Analysis by States — The details of disputes by States during 
1956 are given in Table No. LXXVII. As stated earlier, they relate to 
the former Part A States, Delhi and Ajmer. 

TABLE NO. UKXVll 


Number of Disputes, Woricers Involved and Man-days lost by States 

1956 


State 

Xo. of 
dNimte? 

Xo. of 
■workers 
involved 

Xo. of 
men-dai-s 
lost 

1 


3 

4 

i 

Andlira. . . 

. 


•• 


2.7,214 

80.033 




•• 

20 

7,117 

55,678 

Bibar 

.. 


•• 

.SO 

40,4:i7 

5,09,159 

Bombay 



•• 

200 

2,44,141 

7,07,290 

Madhri PradQ-b . 




20 

40,143 

12 , 75,350 

Hadrai 

. 


•• 

012 

82,720 

4.61,072 

Orif^a . , 

, 


•• 

c 

3,0o3 

13,277 

Punjab) 



•• 

•• 

DO 

9,718 

57.819 

Uttar Prade^ib 

.. 


•• 

141 

4.7,274 

3,28,789 

■ \Ve-r. 

. 

•• 

•• 

241 

2,00,078 

34,52,044 

.\jmor 



•• 

•• 

2 

70 

4.376 

Dolbi 





1)7 

iG,a5:j 

44,948 



Total 

•• 

1 1,203 

7,10,130 

09,92,010 


It is seen from the above table that Bombay, Madras and West 
Bengal accounted for 62.3 per cent, of the total number of disputes. 
■ 73.7 per cent, of the total number of workers involved in all the in- 
dustrial disputes and- 66.0 per cent, of the total time-loss in 1956. The 
highest figure of time-loss was recorded by West Bengal wdiich ac- 
counted for 50 per cent, of the total and next in order was Madhya 
Pradesh. 


rr , St^alistius of disputes by States during 1957. are given in 

statistics relate to the re-organised Slates 
ana the Union Territories and hence are not strictly comparable vith 
those presented for 1956 in Table No. LXX\’’n 
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TABLE NO. LXXVIII 
s Workers Involved ai 
States— 1957 


Stale 


Andhra . . 

Aa«atn 
Bihar 
Bombay 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala . . 

Madhya Bradeah 
Madras , . , . 

Mysore . . 

Orissa 

'I Pnnjnh .. .. 

Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
IVost Bengal i . 
Andaman & Kicohar Islands 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 
Manipur , . . 

Tripma 


Total 


No. of 
disputes 

No. of 
u orkers 
involved 

, i 

No. of j 
iinn-dnya 
lost 

2 

3 

4 

SI 

31, .584 

2,33,369 

28 

17,402 

1,15,0.52 

no 

.80,811 

9.62,277 j 

sin 

1,91,707 

8,79,771 

XU 


NO 

2o0 

1,85,935 

10,04,380 

53 1 

25,570 

1,63,024 

247 

1,10,857 

. 

7,19,633 i 

03 

49,954 

3,65,309 ! 

7 

0,950 

2,73,930 

13 

4,804 

0,114 

27 

7,629 

31,505 

S8 

34,894 

2, 38, .570 

231 

1,16,048 

13.41,304 

3 

3,590 

43,050 

f>"> 

14,118 

47,919 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0 

1,392 

; 

11 

1,«3C 

8.89,371 

04,29,319 


It will be seen from the above table that disputes 

Bengal and Kerala accounted for a major portion o± ma dis- 

in the country in 1957. About 64.2 per cent, of the t cent, of the 

putes occurred in these four States accounting . '-i disputes in the 
"total number of workers involved in all the hiu'^ time-loss was the 
country and 61.4 per cent, of the total time-loss. J-i , total and nei^ 
highest in West Bengal being about 21 per cent, o time- 

in order came Kerala accounting for 16 per ce 
loss. 
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3. Analysis by industries — The details* of disputes by industries; 
during 1956 are given below ; — 


TABLE NO. LXXrX 

Classification of Industrial Disputes by Industries — 1956 


Industry 

No. of 
^sputes 

No. of 
Workers 
involved 

No. of 
man-days 
lost 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 0 — Agriculture & Allied A.ctivities 

. . 

. 


54 

20,011 

1,75,372 

Plantations. . 


•• 



50 

19,530 

1,72,725 

Others 

-- 

-- 

•• 



481 

2,647 

1 — ^Mining and Quarrying 

• • 

-• 

•• 


84 

81,688 

15,28,046 

Coal 


•• 

•• 


67 

61,518 

11,08,599 

Others 

.. 

•• 

•• 


17 

20,170 

4,19,446 

2 — 3 — ■'Manufacturing 

•• 

•• 

•• 


797 

0,08,551 

48,92,019 

S\!gar Mills 

.. 


•- 


10 

8,742 

30,142 

Hydrogenated Oil Industry 




0 

109 

1,612 

Bidi Industry 





16 

8,302 

1,59,329 

Cigarette 


.. 

.. 


5 

709 

414 

Cotton Mill-i 


.. 



203 

2,46,2.39 

20,10,190 

Jute Mills 



.. 


21 

40,063 

11,60,023 

Silk Mills . . 





33 

2,339 

16,403 

Woollen Mills 



.. 


5 

1 517 

2,248 

Coir raclorics 





3 

178 

747 

paper Mills . . 

•• 


.. 


4 

41.1 

4,497 

Leather ^ l»eatlier Products 


.. 


16 

871 

5,115 

Heary Cheniicols 

-- 


.. 


6 

363 

379 

Matches 

•• 

-- 



4 

1,540 

1,150 

Cement 

•• 

•• 

.. 

.. 

C 

4,482 

8,866 

Industries 

•• 




5 

3,923 

9,910 

Pnginr*crin» 

• • 

\ 

.. 


105 

1,32,1(U 

9,15,957 

Trc»n Steel 


-- 


33 

3,871 

39,964 


-- 


•• 


2.50 

54,o5l 

5,13,037 
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TABLE NO. LXXIX 


1 

2 

3 

4 

4 — C< natruction 

16 

10,274 

43,186 

5 — Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services 

28 

4,187 

8,623 

6 — Commerce 

41 

14,437 

44,455 

Wholesale & Retail Trad^ * . 

10 

2,105 

3,153 

Banking & Insurance 

29 

12,166 

10,352 

Others 

0 

lOG 

950 

t — ^Transport, Storage and Communication . . 

87 

56.170 

1,70,651 

Docks and Ports 

35 

34,949 

1,12,296 

Railways Excluding Workshops 

34 

7,744 

10,687 

Others , , , , 

IS 

13,477 

47,768 

S — Services . , . . . , , . ^ 

12 

774 

2,833 

0 “'Miscollaneous , , , . , , , . . » 

84 

19,038 

1,50,856 

Total 

1,203 

7,15,130 

69,92.040 


— These figures relate to the former Part ‘A’ States, Delhi and Ajmer. ^ 


It will be seen from the above table that during the year 1956, 
Manufacturing sector accounted for 70 per cent, of the time-loss. In 
this sector the time-loss recorded by Cotton Mills was nearly 41 per 
cent, of the total. Next in order came Jute Mills accounting for 24 per 
cent, and Engineering (except Iron & Steel) 19 per cent. Mining and 
quarrying also recorded considerable time-loss during the year which 
termed nearly 22 per cent, of the total time-loss in all industries. 

,The details of disputes by industries during 1957 are given 


TABLE NO. LXXX 

Classification of Industrial Disputes by Industries — ^1957 


Industiy 

No. of 
di'ipuio 

No. of 
■norkers 
involved 

No. of 
man .days 
lo,( 

1 


3 

1 1 

h—igricullurc and Allied Acfivitip^ 

156 

l,30.a73 

.7.66.869 i 

Rlantations ^ ^ ^ ^ . . , , 

116 i 

l,^-i,S78 

5,14.053 I 

Others . . .. _ 

10 1 

4,7»"5 1 

52.7SI ; 

! 


SJj1m3Dofi.B_13 
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TABLE NO. LXXX— contd. 


1 — Jfining and Qnarmne 

Coal .. 

Others 

2- 3 — ^Manufagturing 

Sngar Mills 

Hy^cgenated Oil Industiy 

Bidi Industry 

Cigarette 

Cotton '^Tii^q 

•Inte Mills 

SnkMdb .. i. 

Woollen Mills . . 

Coir factories 
Paper Mills 

I/athcr and Leather Products 
Heavy Chemicals 
Matches . . 

Cement 

Mica Industries 
En^eering 
Iron and Steel 
Others 

4 — Construefion . . 

^Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitii' 

6 — Commerce 

■Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Banldrg and Insurance 
Others 

7— Tran.s^rt, Storage and Ckimmuni' 

Docks and Ports 

mhe^^* e^oopt Workshops 

8 — Services . . 

0 — MisccUaneons . . 


iiy Sorvii 


cation 


Total 


2 

3 

4 

127 

94,198 

10,23,353 

o7 

23,592 

5,67,176 

70 

70,606 

4,56,177 

946 

6,38,274 

39,22,831 

10 

6,281 

35,055 

' 4 

389 

8,023 

66 

18,718 

2,10,025 

5 

259 

634 

276 

2,46,193 

14,86,018 

16 

29,498 

4,16,750 

27 

2,674 

10,951 

4 

1,036 

18,643 

14 

11,776 

37,706 

6 

C 4,034 

70,960 

10 

498 

705 

5 

1,980 

47,289 

11 

2,287 

22,4f» 

13 

5,519 

60,456 

6 

' 1,536 

1,626 

141 

63,954 

3,78,779 

55 

35,641 

2,61,414 

288 

1,16,001 

8.65,330 

20 

11,831 

39,902 

69 

32,945 

1,45,429 

62 

16,103 

1,62,241 

6 

245 

621 

48 

15,323 

1,60,782 

8 

635 

838 

100 

38,088 

1,83,449 

48 

22,324 

51,324 

16 

2,455 

5,990 

36 

13,309 

1,28,129 

27 

7,348 

1,98,104 

123 

19,951 

1,85,141 

1,630 

8,89,371 

64,29,319 


.u, — XUKK3 Eiausuca relate to thn -r t 

. 1-^030 for 1950 prccented in Table Ko. L^^X°^ tence are not comparahl 

ing sector acccmSied^Sr 61 O^per that during 1957 manufactur 
sector the time-loss recorded by time-loss. In thi: 

Next m order came Manufacturing nearly 37.9 per cent 

c^t., Jute Mills 10.6 per cent, for 13.4 pet 

9.7 per cent, and Iron and Steel (excluding Iron & Steel 

also recorded a very considerable ^hiing and Quarryini 

ing 15.9 per cent of the total time-lo^^^n^ constitut 

^ ioss in all mdustries- 

cause-v.dse analysis of inlusSal^dSfi and LXXXH shms 

explained earlier the 1956 and 1957 respec- 

Part A Slates. Delhi and Ajmer Md J"elate to the erstwhile 

hhe 1957 relate to the whole 

«-^mpnrable. ior the two years are not strictly 
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TABLE NO. LXXXI 


Classification of Industriai* Disputes by Causes — 1956 


Cause 

No. of disputes 

Workers involved 

Man-days lost 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Wages and allow- 
ances 

312 

25-9 

1,30,975 

18-3 

16,28,722 

21-9 

Bonus 

97 

8-1 

1,27,210 

17-8 

7,00,854 

10-0 

Personnel 

333 

27-7 

1,04,339 

23-0 

10,03,997 

14-4 

Rotrenchment 

105 

8-7 

72.443 

10-1 

3,34,636 

4-8 

Leave and hours of 
work 

63 

5-2 

38,760 

6-4 

86,772 

1-2 

Others , . 

193 

IGl 

1,33,094 

18-0 

26,12,003 

37-3 

known 

100 

8 3 

46,309 

6-6 

7,25,054 

10-4 

Total 

1,203 

100-0 

7,15,130 

100-0 I 

69,92,040 

100-0 


TABLE NO. LXXXII 

Classification of Industrial Disputes by Causes — 1957 


> 

No. of disputes 

j Workers involved 

1 

Man-days lost 

Cause 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Number 

j Percent- 
age 

to total 

Number 

Percanl- 

ago 

to total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Images & allow- 
ances 

460 

28-2 

2,10,330 

23-6 

19,06,374 

29-7 

Bonus 

211 

13-0 

2,37,037 

26-7 

11,01,988 

17-1 

Porsonnol 

432 

26-6 

1,04,530 

21-9 

12,24.595 

19-0 

Retronbhiaent . , 

49 

3-0 

23,888 

2-7 

4,80,149 

7-6 

Leave and hours of 
work 

78 

4-8 

31,013 

3-5 

99,600 

1-6 

Others . . 

326 

20-0 

1,63,147 

18-9 

14.87,438 

23-1 

Not known . , 

74 

4*5 

24,376 

•2*7 

1,29,175 

f 

2-0 

Total .. j 

1,630 1 

100-0 

8,89,371 1 

100‘0 

' 

0{,29,319 j 

i 

m-0 
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It will be seen from the above tables that the proportion of 
putes due to grievances relating to “Wages and 
the highest followed by those relating to “Personnel . 
disputes due to “Bonus” accounted for 13.0 per cent, of the 
of disputes, but a larger percentage of workers myolved 
loss. From the point of view of man-days lost, the highest 
to total was accounted for by disputes due to “Wages and Allowances . 
“Others” accounted for 23.1 per cent, and was followed by Personnel 
19.0 per cent, and “Bonus” 17.1 per cent. 


5. Analysis by results— Table Nos. LXXXHI and LXXXIV show 
the classification of disputes by results (based on the extent to %yhicn 
workers’ demand was met) for the years 1956 and 1957 respectively. 
The figures for 1956 relate to erstwhile Part ‘A’ States, Delhi ana 
Ajmer, whereas those for 1957 relate to the whole of Indian Union. 


TABLE NO. LXXXIII 


Cl.'issification of Industbiai, Disputes by Results — ^1956 


Result 

No. of diapmes j 

Workers invohed 

Mnn-dfty*t lost | 

Number 

Percenl- 

ogo 

to total 

Number 

Percen-- 

ago 

to total 

Ntjmber 

Perrent- 

aco , 

to total 

Succcssrul 


wm 

25-2 

1,15,758 

lG-4 

C,7C.48S 

D-6 

Psrtialh’ successful 


11-7 


S-S 

4,51,304 


Unsuccessful 





48-3 

37,C0,223 

53-3 

Indefinite 


24t) 

21*2 


22-0 

13,88,120 

19-C 

Kot kno'wn 

• 

28 

2-4 

34,230 

4-8 

7,85,843 

V 

111 

Total 

•• 

1,170 

iniiQm 

7,03,435 



lOO-O 


TABLE NO. LXXXIV 

Classification of Industrial Disputes by Results— 1957 


Result 

No. of disputes 

Workers im oired 

Blan-daj's lost 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

Successful 
partially successful 
Unsuccessful 
Indofinitc 

Not known 

Total 


m 

2,24,840 

1,28,730 

2,77,244 

2,33,110 

11,916 

25.7 

14.7 

31-6 

26-6 

1.4 

18,83,537 

12,06,749 

17,24,408 

15,15,377 

23,045 


1,588 j TOO 0 

8,73,849 



100-0 
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It wiU be seen that during 1957 nearly thirty three per cent, of 
the disputes were unsuccessful from the point of view of employees, 
thirty per cent, were decided in their favour and another fifteen per 
-cent, resulted in their favour -partially. In a little over twenty per 
cent, disputes, work was resumed without any final decision having 
been reached. In such cases, the matter may have been under further 
negotiation or under reference to industrial tribunals, etc. 

6. Analysis by duration — Table Nos. LXXXV and LXXXVI show 
the number of terminated disputes classified by their duration, during 
1956 and 1957 respectively. The figures for 1956 relate to the erstwhile 
Part ‘A’ States, Delhi arid Ajmer whereas the figures for 1957 relate 
to the whole of the Indian Union. 

TABLE NO. LXXXV 


Classification of Industrial Disputes by Duration — 1956 


Duration 

No. of 
disputes 

Percent- 

ago 

to total 

A day or less . . . . ' . . 

More (Uan a day \ipto 3 days 

Wore than 5 days npto 10 days 

Wore than 10 days upto 20 days 

Wore than 20 days unto 30 days 

Wore than 30 days 

A ot known 

Total 

401 

292 

112 

01 

81 

109 

41-8 
24 8 
9-5 
7-7 
6-9 
9-3 

1,170 

100 -0 


TABLE NO. LXXXVI 

Classification of Industrial Disputes by Duration — 1957 


Duration 

No. of 
disputes 

Percent- 

age 

to total 

A day or less 

579 

30-5 

More than a d^ upto 5 days . . . • - • ' 

475 

29-9 

Mote than 5 days upto 10 days 

199 

12-5 

More than 10 days upto 20 days 

148 

9-3 

^lore than 20 days upto 30 dayB 

C9 

•4-4 

Mote than 30 days . . . . . . - • i • 

113 

7-1 

Not known 

5 

0-3 

Total 

1,688 

100-0 ■ 
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, During 1957 about two thirds o£ the disputes did not last for 
than 5 days each. Even among these there was a heavy concentration 
in the group lasting for “a day or less”. 

7. Indices of Industrial Unrest — ^Tho incidence of time-loss 
work-stoppages resulting from industrial disputes has to be viewco 
against the working time scheduled to work in order to judge its 
severity. For the manufacturing sector as a whole, the working 
scheduled to work has been estimated by adding up the man-days 
worked by registered factories, as reported in the annual returns 
under the Factories Act, and the man-days lost due to industrial dis- 
putes. Man-days lost per 1,00.000 man-da>^ scheduled to work, as cal- 
culated above, give the severity rates. These severity rates expressed 
as a percentage of the rate for *1951, which is taken as the bast^period. 
gives the Index Numbers of Industrial Unrest on base, 1951=100- 
These details are presented in the following table. 

TABLE NO. LXXXVn 


Time Loss in MArhiFAcruRiNG Industries — 19.51 to 1956 


Year 

! 

1 

Total no. 
of 

man-days 
worked 
(in OOO’s) 

Total no. 
of 

man-days 

lost 

(in OOO’b) 

Severity 

rate 

Index 

number 

industrial 

unrest 

(Base 

1951 = 

100) 

1951 .. 

« p 

6,33,304* 

2,697* 

424 

100 

1952 

•• 

6,61,989 

2,056 

310 

73 

1953 ,. 

•• 

6,66,246 

2,564 

383 

90 

1954 .. 


6,76,143 

2,713 

400 

94 

1955 . . , . p « , , 

•• 

7,35,573 

4,164 

6G3 

133 

195G .. 

-• 

8,14,217 

4,892 

597 

141 


*Bxcliiding Pnnjab & Dellii as the Sgures of man-days worked were not availahle. 

The above table shows that there had been a progressive deteri^ 
ration in industrial relations in the manufacturing sector since 1953 
and in 1956 the Index of Industrial Unrest on base 1951=190 stood 
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manner (^scribed above, the Index of Industrial Unrest hac 

Textiles Industries (both belong 
inriSf. ^a’^H^actunng Sector), Plantations and Coal Mines. Thesf 
indices are given below; j-iicbe 


TABLE NO. LXXXVni 
Index of Industrial Unrest— 1951 to 1956 


Year 

Index of Industrial Unrest for j 


Cotton 

mills 

• Jute 
mills 

Planta- 

tions 

Coal 

mines 

1951 .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1952 .. 

; 1 

66 

141 

363 

92 

1953 

36 

i 

357 

175 

87 

1954 . . 

24 

347 

38 

78 

1955 .. 

121 

655 

1,413 

66 

1950 .. 

102 

1085 

N.A. 

354 


N.A.=Not available. 


3. Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Industrial Disputes 

The maintenance of industrial peace, in a democratic society, de~ 
pends mainly on the harmonious relations subsisting between, 
employers and employees. This principle 'is recognised in India also 
but due to inadequate organisation of workers, their weak-bargaining 
position, and gradual enlargement of the public sector, the State has 
had to play an important role to ensure industrial harmony /and social 
justice. In a way, the State is also responsible for creating conditions 
whpe the parties could be brought together to discuss and settle 
their problems in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. The machinery 
set up by the Government for ensuring industrial harmony consists of 
(i) consultative machinery and (ii) Conciliation and/or arbitration 
machinery. Consultative machinery exists almost at every level, i.e.', 
■unit, industry. State and national level, and aims at bringing the 
parties together for settlement of differences by mutual exchange of 
views. The Works Committees and Joint Committees, bipartite in 
character, function at the unit level. At the industry level, there are 
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the Wage Boards and Industrial Committees. Advisory Boards 
tion at the State level and at the national level of the Indian Laoou 
Conference'^ and the Standing Labour Committee. Employers an 
workers get 'equal representation on these committees and conference , 
and the representatives of Government are also associated wth tn 
deliberations of these bodies. To settle the unresolved .diimrence , 
conciliation machinery has been set up under the Industrial Dispute 
Act. 1947. Failing conciliation, appropriate provision has been niao 
m the Act for adjudication or arbitration of disputes. The statmory 
provisions which exist in the country for settlement of disputes bav^ 
been mentioned elsewhere, i.e., in the Chapter on “Labour Le^sia- 
tion”.t Here it is proposed to mention briefly the existing conciliatiOT, 
adjudication or arbitration machinery and the progress made by tn 
said machinery during the period under review. " 

Central Government — ^The Central Industrial Relations Machinery 
under the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) continued its activi- 
ties, through a chain of Conciliation Officers and Regional Labour 
Commissioners (Central), to maintain harmonious relations in indust- 
ries or undertakings falling in the Central Sphere. 

Besides, the Ministries of Railways and Defence have, as pre- 
viously reported, constituted a separate consultative machinery, m 
consultation with labour, to resolve industrial disputes. The Perma- 
nent Negotiating Machinery set up by the Ministry of Railways^ m 
1952 continued to function during the period satisfactorily. During 
the twelve months ended March 1957, 48 meetings were held at the 
Headquarters’ level and 900 meetings at District/Divisional level m 
all the seven Zonal Railways. No meeting at the higher level, i-6- 
between the Railway Board and the National Federation of Railway- 
men could be held. Besides the Permanent Negotiating Machinery, the 
-different Zonal Railways have constituted (i) Labour Advisory Boards 
and (ii) Staff Committees/Councils. In 1956-57, as many as 159 staff 
committees existed in six of the Zonal Railways and they held in all 
310 meetings during the period under review. Their deliberations 
proved useful in promoting better understanding between the Ad- 
ministration and the staff. The Negotiating Machinery in the Ministry 
of Defence, established in 1954. continued to function during 1956-57. 
Its seventh meeting at the top level, i.e., between the Ministry and 
the All-India Defence Employees’ Federation was held in Augusl 
1957. 

In so far as undertakings in the Central Public sector are con- 
cerned, a Standing Committee of representatives of the Ministries ol 
the Central Government was set up during 1957 to consider steps tc 
be taken to settle the disputes and to advise on the desirability ol 
resorting to adjudication under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 provides for the setting up ol 
Works 'Committees, in units employing 100 or more workers, to dis 
cuss and settle day-to-day grievances of workers and promote mea- 
sures for securing amity and good relations between them and theii 
employers. Such W orks Committees were functioning in 779 out ol 

• For greater details in this regard sec the next eection on Tripartite Labour Machinerit. 

"tMAc 34o~Cl. 
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tte^ bv thP ^ constitute such Commi- 

ines^ i of- September 1957, in the Central Sphere Undertak- 

Central Production Committees, functioning in the 

Undertakings was 88 on 30th September 1957 These 
ommittees were purely voluntary unlike the Works Committees. 

reeardin”? frequent fcomplaints from the workers’ organisations 
-emDlovefc ^.ori-implementation of awards, agreements, etc., by the 
Lflfncf employers’ organisations usually complain- 
ouesffnn growing sense of indiscipline among the workers. The whole 
discussed by the tripartite Indian Labour Conference 
set Session held in New Delhi in July 1957. The Conference 

detsi^ Sub-Committee to go into the question in greater 

indncfrT, ^yf^pommittee evolved a “Code of Discipline” in 
c-x ^ Code, which was adopted by the sister organisation, 
Labour Committee at its 16th Session held in 
dIovp intended to bind voluntarily employers and em- 

mijhfT settle as far p possible all disputes and grievances by 
tain /?• ®®f.°f^^fions, conciliation and voluntary arbitration, to main- 
slow industry and to avoid strikes, lockouts and go- 
satin fho representatives of workers’ and employers’ organi- 

boT-c undertook to get the Code ratified by their constituent mem- 
rs and units before the end of December 1957. 

4. Tripartite Labour Machinery 
Government — ^The establishment of the International 
OD'pr°^^ Crganisation in 1919 with emphasis on consultation and co- 
gonH ” PR between employers’ and workers’ representatives, with the 
o.tnees of the Government representatives, exercised a great 
thi- y^^^uce on the labour policies of various countries. Although 
g ^ Influence was discernible in India too, it was only during the 
g World War that labour acquired the status of a consultative 
exigencies of war and particularly, the need for greater 
j- ^uuction, almost compelled Government to seek labour’s co-opera- 
^ue association of labour with the Indian Labour Conference in 
tno evidence of this policy. Since then, however, events have 

After Independence, it has been the declared policy of 
Ten Government to associate both employers’ and workers’ 

„ P^^^^utatiyes in consideration of all questions affecting labour. This 
*h is in evidence at all levels, i.e., from the undertaking at 

uottom to the industry or the nation, as a whole, at the apex. 

^ A uumber of tripartite bodies have been set up as forum for dis- 
and consultations.f Important among such bodies are : (i) the 
^^bour Conference; (ii) the Standing Labour Committee: 
a Industrial Committees; and (iv) a few other Committees of 

■Conf character. Apart from these there is the Labour Ministers’ 
ciat which, though not tripartite in character, is closely asso- 

-sulfa?- ^bia machinery. Then there is the tripartite Joint Con- 
uuative Board of Industry and Labour. The developments that took 
ace in tnp r-'r-.v... 2956 to December 


1957^^” working of the machinery from October 
are briefly given in the following paragraphs: 

wfoTintition rcgartltiig the mimlicr of Works Committe*-”, DroducRm 
■ ttio onderlfllungs -nhich are not in Iko Central sphere, sec pp. 181-8, 

or Origin jjnti evolution Indiitn Lafrour Tear ftool , pp. 67- 


Corci- 
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1. Indian Labour Conference — ^The 15th Session of the Indian 
held in New Delhi on 11th and 12th July 
1957. The important decisions/confclusions ‘reached at the Conference 
were as follows: 

(i) Workers Participation in Management — Since the employers 
expressed their willingness to introduce schemes of workers’ parti- 
cipation in management in selected units on a voluntary basis, it was 
considered unnecessary to frame any legislation for this purpose for 
a period of two years. In order to expedite the implementation of the 
scheme the conference decided to set up a tripartite sub-committee 
+2 ^ t ^ undertakings \Vhere such schemes could be initiated in 
the hrst instance, (ii) Rationalisation — ^It was felt that measures of 
rationalisation which did not serve real economic interests of the 
country m the conditions prevailing at present migl^t be avoided. 

conditions such as no retrenchment or loss of earnings, equit- 
abje distribution of the gains resulting from rationalisation, proper 
ssessment of workloads, etc., were accepted as sine qua-non in any 
^heme of rationalisation, (iii) Industrial Housing — ^It was recom- 
mended that the State Governments should set up Housing Depart- 
ments to deal with the housing problem of industrial workers as well 
as ot other persons in the low income group. The Conference also 
ecommended the adoption of certain other measures such as, freez- 
t prices, supply of building material, increased financial 
ernployers, etc., in order to popularise the Subsidised 
^ Housing Scheme, (iv) Wage Policy— The minimum wage 
nf ^66d-based and should ensure the minimum human needs 

Certain norms relating to the needs of workers were- 
iaid down for the guidance of all wage-fixing authorities. 

recommended that steps should be taken to 
FivfL Conventions, viz.. No. 99 concerning Minimum Wage 

al^ 100 concerning Equal Remuneration and 

riTHan J 07 concerning Vocational 

Guidance and No. 31 concerning Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 

Committee-The 16th Session of the Standing 
Dortant was held m New Delhi on 17th October 1957. Im- 

matters discussed were the ones relating to (i) the 
A Code and (ii) Diversion of bonus to savings, 

emnlovers Industry intended to bind voluntarily both , 

set& all ^ behaviour in order to 

ttie all disputes by mutual negotiations, etc was adontpd This Code 

t?/ event ofSr bothjthe .emploVersTndiKmpMyeeT 
tions for infrinfTf.mon+^^ of industrial disputes and prescribes sanc- 
by the All-India With the ratification of the Code 

is^hobed that f Org?i^isations of Employers and Workers it 

morfstable foow relations in this country would be put on a 
to savings the Comin^rt regard to the question of diversion of bonus 
accruing® to wcSw p® recommended that out of the annual bonus 
'inclSg dearni ?17 ^n^ount equivalent to one month’s salary 
be paid in cash tn lowance or Rs. 75, whichever was higher, should 
creS to thrwnrwJ "^“^kers. Of the balance half should be 
of Rs 5 In the casp^pf provident fund account subject to a minimum 
^ • . In the case of workers drawing less than Rs. 75 per month 
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it was recommended that the diversion of a part of the bonus should 
not be made compulsory. The Committee also considered certain other 
questions such as legislation for workers in construction industry, 
representation of all-India Workers’ Organisations on the various 
tripartite committees and the progress of the scheme of workers’ 
participation in management. 


3. Industrial Committees — At the beginning of the period under 
review, namely, in October 1956, Industrial Committees existed for 
seven industries, viz., (i) cotton textiles; (ii) tanneries and leather 
goods manufactories; (iii) cement; (iv) road construction and build- 
ing. (v) plantations, (vi) jute'" and (vii) coal mines. During the period 
under review no meeting of any of these Committees was held. 

4, Labour Ministers’ Conference— The 13th Session of the Labour 
Ministers’ Conference was held on 27th and 28th December 1956 and 
the 14th Session on 15th and 16th October 1957. Both these sessions 
were held in New Delhi. Important amongst the decisions/conclusions 
reached at the 13th Session were as follows: — 


(i) On the question of employees’ provident fund, the opinion of 
the Conference was that the provident fund contributions should be 
increased from 6J per cent to per cent, and that well-organised 
industries should not be left out of the scope of the scheme merely 
because they did not employ 10,009 workers throughout the country; 
(ii) In order to expedite the settlement of industrial disputes it was' 
agreed that permanent labour courts should be set up and these might 
he empowered to hear all cases under the various labour laws. It was 
also agreed that the judgments of Labour Tribunals should be 
delivered in the open courts, instead of publishing them first m the 
official Gazettes; (iii) The question of prevention of accidents in 
ffictories was discussed and it was recommended that the State 
Governments should appoint committees to evolve suitable techn^ues 
ffir improving safety in factories. With a view to guiding the State 
Committees, the Central Government should set up ano^er Com- 
mittee at the Centre; and (iv) Demands for bonus in the public sector 
undertakings including municipalities and other local bodies should 
^ot be referred for adjudication. The State Governmerds 
’requested to consider the possibility of setting aside a part or tne 
surplus realised by Government undertakings for financing social and 
’^velfare amenities like providing scholarships to workers children 
und establishment of recreation homes, etc. 

The important decisions/conclusions of the I^th Session of e 
Labour Ministers’ Conference were as follows: (i) 
should noi-maUy be resorted to only when all other methods of settling 
disputes have been fully explored and exhausted. The State Govern- 
ments should collect data which would help m evolving a set of 
principles relating to reference of disputes to adjudication. ( ) 
fuitable machinery should be constituted to review the casffi o 
implementation of awards and suggest remedial 
implementation of awards should be treated as a ^ontmumg offence 
and should entail day-to-day penalties, (iii) It 

a view to securing full compliance with the emstmg mfasures for 
maintenance of liaison between the Central Industrial ReMhons 
Machinery and the Sjate Governments, each State Governme nt 

Gommitteo ^vas activised only recently. 
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should set up a committee consisting of the regional officers of the 
Central Government and the representatives of the State Govern- 
ment who should meet at least once in a quarter. It was also recom- 
mended that the Regional Labour Commissioner (Central) should 
be nominated to the State Labour Advisory Boards (iv) In regard to 
the question of desirability of disassociating bonus from profits and 
relating it to performance it was agreed that wherever a kind of 
linking up of bonus with performance was possible considerations of 
output and performance should be brought in while working out the 
distribution of profits ear-marked for bonus payment. 


5. Other Committees — Besides the committees, etc., enumerated 
above, there are a number of other committees, boards of an advisory 
nature such as, the Central Advisory Board under the Minimum 
Wages Act, the Central Board of Trustees of the Provident Fund 
Scheme, Advisory Committees for Coal and Mica Mines Labour Wel- 
fare Fund, Advisory Committee (Dock Workers), Steering Group on 
Wages, etc. Some of these committees are statutory and others, non- 
statutory. The committees in the latter category are usually consti- 
on the recommendations of the Indian Labour Conference, 
Standing Labour Committee, etc., in order to implement the 
decisions/conclusions arrived at by them. 


The Joint Consultative Board of Industry and Labour — ^The Joint 
Board of Industry and Labour held its eighth meeting 
on 19th January 1957 and the nineth, on 10th July 1957. The important 
coMlusions arrived at the eighth meeting were: (i) attempts should be 
intensify the work of the Board; (ii) Government should set 
Boards for major industries; and (iii) a seminar on Labour- 
‘^.n'OP^ration should be held to popularize the idea of 
meeting the Board was also informed by 
^^nt the proposed changes in labour laws 
future, be referred to it for its opinion. At the nineth meet- 
^ proposal to increase the rate of contribution from 61 per cent, 
per cent, under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act was con- 
sidered. It was unanimously agreed that before taking up this 
^ per-cent, must be obtained in all the 

dustnes. The Board also urged Government to undertake some 
measures to regulate the payment of gratuity, retirement benefits, 


Statf Tripartite Labour Machinery at the 

the InduQtJTc^ existence, as a result of deliberations of 

thL i” December 1947. The machinery/ 

renresentatWflc*^ (i), labour Advisory Boards comprising 

and cert/i ^ Employers, Employees and the State Government; 
Sustrial agencies such as committees for 

mi£s Tha industrial committees and welfare com- 

SSnta^n and^™^^£* Advisory Boards is to 

-GowTOme^nn harmonious industrial relations and to advise 

TesIrd^?n?iL a ^^®?ting labour. The developments in this 

review are briefly mentioned below, 
set UD TV.P committee and a bipartite committee were 

a examine the conditions of work of sweepers 

a view to formulating an 
. ge structure. The latter was to probe into the causes of 
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growing lawlessness in tea gardens. In Andhra, the constitution of a 
State Labour Advisory Board was under consideration. In Bihar, the' 
15th meeting of the Bihar Central Labour Advisory Board was held 
in April 1957. In Bombay, the State Labour Advisory Board was 
reconstituted in August 1957; but no meeting of the Board was held 
between October 1956 and December 1957. In addition to this Board, 
there are four Tripartite Advisory Committees in the State, with 
headquarters at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Kolhapur res- 
pectively, which are meant to advise Government on the working of 
the Factories Act, etc. In Kerala, there is an Industrial Relations 
Board at the State level. Apart from this there are Industrial Rela- 
tions Committees/Councils for (i) textiles; (ii) tiles; (iii) engineering;^ 
(iv) chemicals; (v) oil mills; (vi) coir; and (vii) plantations. The 
Madras. State Labour Advisory Board met once, i.e., on 10th October 
1956, In Orissa, the State Labour Advisory Board was reconstituted 
in December 1957 for a period of three years. The Rajasthan State 
Labour Advisory Board holds its meeting annually. The State 
Government has also constituted a Central Advisory Committee for 
Welfare Centres. In Uttar Pradesh there are Tripartite Conferences 
for different industries. The meetings of the conferences on the follow- 
ing industries were held during the period under review; textiles on 
*3rd June 1957, sugar on 26th June 1957 and 21st September 1957. 
small scale industries on 26th June 1957 and electricity on 27th June 
1^7. Besides these, the State Government set up a committee to con-, 
sider the modification of standing orders of the vacuum sugar fac- 
™ries in September 1957. The West Bengal, State Labour Advisory 
^^nrd.was set up in September 1957 but no meeting of the same was 
neld till the end of the year 1957. The West Bengal Government also 
set up in August 1957 an ad hoc committee to look into the question 
Of rationalisation in jute industry. In Delhi, there is a Labour Advisory 
-DOard and an Advisory Board for Labour Welfare Centres. / 


, Joint Consultation at Unit Level — Joint consultation at the unit 
fevel is encouraged through Works Committees, constituted under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 in units employing 100 or more workers, 
fne function of these Committees is to promote harmonious relations 
petween employers and employees and to resolve differences in the 
Witial stage itself. During the year 1956-57 a number of works com- 
mittees were functioning in the Central Sphere undertakings.* Apart 
nom the works committees there are other types of committees, viz., 
n'oduction Committees, Accident Prevention Committees, etc., at 
the unit level. 


Ihe Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, provides for the 
^tting up of joint committees consisting of employers’ and employees 
mpresentatives in various occupations and undertakings in industries, 
m establish direct and continuous touch between such representatives 
m secure speedy consideration and removal of difficulties that may 
crop up in day-to-day employer-employee relations. 

' Js regarding the number of works committees, 
c.. -. . ,■ ..... States and their industry-wise classification arc 

ffiven m table No. LXXXIX. The table is incomplete as it does no* 
wntain the detailed industrial classification of these committee.s in 
' ome States. Nevertheless, it gives a broad picture of the number of 
A TOrlrs c ommittees, etc. 

*r/ir getniU pcc pp.lS4.R,l, ~ 
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(p) ly^alhorfintlTiOaUiorProiluotfl 

(?i) Rubber Rrodneta * , . 

(0 Choinlca!a nnd Cbewicat 
Products . . 



(J) Noa-caotallh Jliuoral Products 
(t) (i) Cemont 

(u) Otiiora 

(l) Basic Jfatala . . , . 

(m) Jlachinaiy .. 
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^Engmocring and metals industry, 
lllncludos supply of electricity also, • 

”In addition to thesD units. Production CommillccB wo functioning in C7 eataWishmcnts in Madras, 
tt^adustry-wiso clasaification not available, 

(rt) 'tVbrka Committees; {6} Productiou Committees; (c) Joint Committeee. 
















CHAPTER V 
LABOUR WELFARE 


The concept of labour welfare, as was aptly pointed out by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, bears somewhat different 
interpretation in different countries. Some of the important factors 
that determine the concept are: social customs, degree of indus- 
trialisation and the educational development of the worker.* Accord- 
ing to an I-L.O. publication, the term labour welfare includes such 
services, facilities and amenities as may be established in, or in the' 
vicinity of, undertakings to enable the persons employed therein to 
perform their work in healthy and congenial surroundings. f This has 
been somewhat further elaborated in the I.L.O. Recommendation 
Welfare Facilities for Workers (No. 102) adopted at the 
International Labour Conference held in June 
195b. The term welfare, as used in the Recommendation includes, 
znter-aha, (i) feeding facilities in or near the undertaking: (ii) rest 
and recreation facilities; and (iii) transportation to and from work 
where ordinary public transport is inadequate or impracticable. 


The importance of providing welfare facilities, in an under- 
devekped country like ours, is by now well-recognised. In India which 
fnr ^ vast programme of industrialisation the need 

important. It is partly in recogni- 
kbnnr 1 u ^ provision of . Rs. 6.74 crores was made for 

If welfare programmes in the First Five Year Plarr- 

provision has been made fo>- Rs 29 crores. 
ic«Ss!fnd?rtSen''hfHf™®^ contained in the Plan are the welfare 
t^ns 

(Iv) workers' organfsetions; ana (v) Natatory wefe f„”ds 


1. Activities of the Government of India 

recenSy ?erSS%?e^stcon?lv vrelfare only 
schemes of labour welfare, m their °ordnI^%- introduced 

factories engaged in war production ®*P™urution and other 

up the morale of the workerrand to 

fte achievement of Independence and productivity. With 

Republic wedded to the idea of a ^4lf?resk^f^^^ ^ 

of Society, efforts in this direction ^ Socialist Pattern 

cerniWe tendency in redent year^h^s bIJn ^«i°uWed. A dis- 

nected with workers’ welfare more bring the matters con- 

legislation. The institution of labour purview of 

mines and of provident funds in funds in coal and mica 

major indu stries, the initiation of 

Tlnternationnl LaU-rtr OrcaniM.tif>r. n , . " 
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social security and industrial housing schemes and radical revision 
of the law regulating conditions of work, are prominent among the 
measures taken to promote the welfare of the working classes. More 
recently efforts are afoot to bring the welfare of workers in 
manganese and iron ore mines also, within the scope of legislation. 

Labour Welfare Funds — In 1946, the Government of India 
initiated an experimental scheme to finance welfare activities in 
industrial undertakings owned and controlled by them. The activities 
of the Fund, were to be such as were outside the scope of the existing 
stetutory provisions in this respect. Establishments imder the control 
of the Eailway Board and major ports were, however, excluded from 
the purview of the scheme.’* During the year 1956-57 the scheme was 
m the eigth year of operation in all the Central Government under- 
takings. The rate of Government contribution was equal to the em- 
ployees’ contribution or Re. 1 per worker whichever was less. 
Government contribution was also allowed to the funds newly 
started during the year 1956-57. At the end of March 1957 more than 
164 funds covering one lakh workers were in existence. 

Welfare Trust Funds — proposal to enact a law for the estab- 
lishment pf \velfare funds in industrial undertakings has been under 
the consideration of the Government of India for some time. The 
^bject was discussed in the various Sessions of the Labour Ministers' 
^o'^ference and the Standing Labour Committee. It is the intention 
of the Government to promote legislation on the basis of the recom- 
niendations made by these bodies, as soon as certain legal difficulties, 
■'^'hich have come to notice in the meantime, have been resolved. 

2. Activities of the State Governments. 

Andhra — The Labour Welfare Centre organised by the State 
government at Azamabad, Hyderabad, continued to run satisfactorily 
ouring the period under review, and on an average about 250 workers 
took part in the indoor and outdoor games. Adult education classes 
tti English, Telugu and Hindi were held regularly at the welfare 
centre. 

Assam — ^Nineteen Welfare Centres were functioning during the 
period under review for the benefit of workers in plantations. Though 
these Centres were sponsored by the State Government, they are 
actually run by Social Service Agencies. Of the nineteen centres, five 
Were meant for men workers, four for women labourers and ten for 
cx-garden labour. The State Government have sanctioned a recur- 

giant not exceeding rupees one lakh for financing the activities 
of these centres. Besides usual welfare activities such as, games, 
dramatic performances, regular library classes were also held in 
these centres for teaching illiterate workers. In welfare centres meant 
for women, facilities of learning weaving, knitting, etc., were 
available. 

Under the First Five Year Pan, one Labour Welfare Training 
Centre for male workers at Rowriah and a second for female workers 
at Mazengah were constructed. Selected workers from tea gardens 
were given training in these centres in cleanliness, health, hygiene, 
Detter way of living, Gandhian ideology, etc., and also in crafts such 
as, c arpentry, smithy, tailoring, etc., under the Second Five Year 

*For dctoils of the scheme see. Indian Labour Ytar Book, 1947-45 on. 18S.R9. 
Iia'*,345X)ufLB— U 
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Plan, it is proposed to open 25 community centres for tea plantation 
labour and 4 welfare centres for urban industrial labour other than 
plantation labour and lands for the construction of these centres were 
selected by the State Government. 

Bihar— The ten Welfare Centres organised by the State Govern- 
ment for workers in Jamshedpur, Katihar, Dalmianagar, Kodarraa, 
Bihar Sharif, Kumardhubi, Muktapur, Marhowrah Bangari. Chakra- 
dharpur as well as the one at Plandu for tea garden workers continued 
to function satisfactorily during the period under review. Besides, 31 
Welfare Centres were run voluntarily by the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. These were financed by joint contribution made by the 
employers and workers. These centres used to receive financial 
assistance from the State Government till 1955-56 for meeting a part 
of their expenditure. This assistance has, however, been discontinued 
on grounds of economy since 1956-57. An important event of the 
period was the introduction of Industrial Health Service amongst 
factory workers attending the labour welfare Centres at Jamshedpur. 
Dalmianagar, Bihar Shariff. Kodarma and Katihar. 

Bombay — ^The Labour Welfare Board constituted under the 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, maintained 50 labour welfare centres 
in the industrial areas of Bombay State during the period under 
review. These centres catered to the recreational and allied requii’e- 
ments of over 57,000 men and boys and 22.000 women and girls, who 
were on the membership rolls of these centres. An equal or perhaps 
larger number of casual visitors added up to an average annual 
attendance of over 1.80 lakhs. For women workers, such facilities as 
sewing classes and consultation facilities for health and subsidiary 
occupations were available during the year. Side by side interest in 
recreational and cultural programmes for women was also being 
built up. Nursery classes were becoming increasingly popular. Class 
room attendance which totalled 1,79,000 in 1954-55 went up to 3,56,000 
in 1956-57. 

Subsidiary spare-time occupations in the foi-m of orders for 
stitching work from hospitals and other institutions were obtained 
and entrusted to 'women. The income to women from this activity 
alone amounted to about Rs. 5,000 per year. Training to women in 
handicrafts on an organised basis was imparted by the Board. During 
the period under report, 34,000 women attended these classes, as 
against .3,600 in the previous year, viz., 1955-56. Tlie cost of all these 
welfare activities and programmes worked out to about Rs. 9.00 per 
head of the total membership of these centres during 1956-57. 

Madhya Pradesh— During the period under review, 19 labour 
welfare centres were functioning in the State. Of these, 15 were run 
by the representative (Trade) unions under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations (Adaptation) Act vdth the help of annual grants-in-aid 
1.1 om the Government and the remaining four were directly run by 
the Government. In these centres indoor and outdoor games, physical 
vulture activities, reading rooms, adult education classes, etc., were 
organised. A Health Centre and 20-bed Maternity ward were started 
at Gwalior during the period under review. The accommodation at 
the maternity ward of the Health Centre at Indore was also increased 
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from 20 to 40 beds. In addition to the supply of curative medicines, 
•arrangements were made at these centres to give advice on subjects 
like family planning and prevention of diseases and to supply milk 
.free of cost to children. 

Orissa — ^During the period under review, the State Government 
paid grants-in-aid to voluntary Labour Welfare Centres to promote 
'educational and recreational facilities of workers and their children. 
Multi-purpose labour welfare centres were organised in order to 
promote efficiency of the workers and to increase productivity 
through training, etc. 

Punjab — ^tVelfare centres continued to function in nine important 
industrial towns of the State. In these centres, besides providing 
usual recreational activities, arrangements were made to impart 
training in tailoring, etc., to women workers and education to adults. 

Rajastha7t— During the period under review, four new labour 
■welfare centres were started bringing the total number of such 
centres functioning in the State to 16 at the end of December 1957. 
Besides, construction of buildings for three welfare centres at Jaipur 
Beawar and Bhilwara was started. Out of a provision of Rs. 5.60 lakhs 
made for labour and labour welfare during 1956-57, a sum of Rs. 1.56 
lakhs, i.c., 27 per cent of the total allotment was spent. 

• 

Uttar Pradesh — /t the end of December 1957, there were 49 
Labour Welfare Centres (including two seasonal ones) functioning in 
different industrial areas of the State apart from a T.B. Clinic at 
Kanpur. The total budgetted grant for organising activities at these 
-centres, etc., was Rs. 10.563 lakhs in 1956-57. The main activities at 
these centres wei'e (i) organisation of outdoor and indoor games, 
Kirtan. inter-mill and inter-centre tournaments; (ii) provision of 
medical assistance and advice on maternity work; (hi) free distribu- 
tion of milk to patients, nursing and expectant mothers, weak and 
under-nourished children of the workers; and (iv) education through 
libraries and reading rooms, adult education and sewing classes for 
women and girls, literacy and cultural activities for men, women and 
children, like story-telling competitions, kavi-sammelan, mushaira, 
variety programmes, dramatic performances, etc. During 1957-58, the 
.State Government sanctioned the opening of five additional centres 
(including two mobile centres) at Babupurwa. 

The following statistics give some idea of the extent of welfare 
work done during 1956 and 1957 ; 


Acfivify 

Xumber 

in lakh-s 

lO.ifi 

19o7 

(i) Alcdical .Aid — ^no. of patients twated 

JC-.'; 

1S*6 

(ii) Total no. of maternity cases (including pre-natal and post-natal) 
attended to. 

0-11 

0-12 

(ill) Per-ons who had the henefit of rce milk supply . . 

3-1 

3*4 

{iv) ^fumher of total paircipaunts in outdoor game., and gymna ium 

7-8 

0-4 

(tj) Total nof nttcudatnees i'l the reading room 

G-i 

fi-9 

(ri) Tot.il attendances in the tailoring classes 

1-2 

1-4 
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DelJii— During the period under review, a 'Welfare Section was 
set up by the State Administration in order to co-ordinate and 
develop the activities of the seven welfare centres functioning in the 
TeiTitorjL In December 1957, another centre was started at Chanakya- 
puri thus bringing the total number of such centres to eight. These 
centres mainly organised or provided library and reading room ser- 
vice, recreational facilities, indoor and outdoor games, literacy 
classes and cultural activities including film shows of topical interest 
to labour. 

The Administration had sponsored construction of four build- 
ings for the Labour “Welfare Centres as a part of the Second Five 
Year Plan and the first building is expected to be constructed in the 
Industrial Housing Colony during the year 1958-59 at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 1.10 lakhs. 

3. "Welfare Work by Employers 

As already stated, more and more items of welfare are being 
brought under the scope of legislation rather than being left to the 
good sense of employers. Several welfare facilities such as provision 
of canteens, creches, pit-head baths in mines, etc., have already been, 
made a statutory obligation. With the gradual extension of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Scheme, medical aid will no longer be the 
responsibility of employers. State Governments are also actively 
entering the field of Labour Welfare bj^ providing Welfare Centre& 
in industrial areas. Even so, there is still scope for individual em- 
ployers or their associations for providing amenities and services for 
workers’ v.^elfare. A brief account of the welfare activities under- 
taken by the employers in some of the major industrial and other 
undertakings is given below: — 

(i) Factory Industries 

Cotton Textiles — ^A detailed account of the welfare facilities pro- 
vided by the cotton textile industry in important centres was given 
in a previous issue of the Year Book,* In 1953 the Bureau conducted 
an ad hoc sur\^ey regarding labour conditions in the industry. The 
data collected in the course of this survey showed that the standards 
of welfare amenities provided differed from centre to centre. While 
some cotton mills have been content with providing the facilities 
required by laiv, others have undertaken ivelfare activities on an 
extensive scale and much in advance of the requirements of law 
Generally speaking, nearly all the mills in the country have provided 
dispensaries and have placed them under the charge of qualified 
doctors. Some mills have well equipped hospitals as well. Several 
mills have provided separate maternity homes or wards. Creches for 
workers' children exist in most of the mills, although standards vary 
considerably. Facilities for indoor and outdoor games, co-operative 
societies, schools for the education of workers and their children and 
provident fund and gratuity schemes exist in several milts. The Mill- 
owners' Associations Bombay. Ahmedabad and Coimbatore have 
furnished some information regarding the w’elfare facilities available 


*Tide pp. 1 SI — 82. 
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to the workers in their member mills. The same are briefly sum- 
mai'ised below; — 

Bombay—All the mills have provided grain shops, canteens and 
•creches. In thirty-three of the mills 98 literacy classes for the benefit 
•of their workers were organised in 1956. The mills provided accom- 
modation and bore the entire cost of running the classes and of pro- 
viding slates, books, etc. Gymnasia or sports clubs were run by 13 
mills. There were seventy co-operative credit societies of workers 
with a total membership of 1,14,608 workers during the year ended 
81st December 1957. Of the total cost of Rs. 5.83 lakhs incurred on 
running 62 of these co-operatives, the employers paid as much as 
Rs. 1.42 lakhs. 

Ahmedahad — ^Forty six mills maintained dispensaries which 
were in a majority of cases staffed by only compounders although 
part-time doctors were attending. In some of these mills the benefit 
of free medical treatment was also available to the families of 
workers. Two of the mills had installed X-Ray Machines. One of the 
mills had started the system of medical check-up of workers of 
Weaving Department with a view to having a medical survey of the 
persons suffering from different disabilities. Three of the mills (viz., 
Arvind, Asoka and Aruna Mills) jointly constructed a 45 bed hospital 
.at an initial cost of Rs. 5.50 lakhs and a recurring expenditure of 
.about Rs. 0.95 lakhs per annum. Facilities available in this hospital 
were free to all the miU employees and their dependents. During the 
year 1956-57, 1.411 patients were treated in this hospital at a cost of 
.about Rs. 0.99 lakhs. A fourth mill, viz.. Shri Ambica Mills provided 
a ten-bedded hospital for its workers which Avas constructed and 
•equipped at a cost of Rs. 1 lakh. The Avorkers as aa’^cII as their 
dependents are giA^en treatment in the hospital. Forty-three milks 
maintained creches. Three mills had organised montessory classes 
and primary schools and also maintained libraries. Recreational 
lacilities such as, table tennis, chess, cards, indoor and outdoor games 
were proAdded by some of the mills. The Advance Mills, Ahmedabad 
•started a sewing class in mill’s chaAvl. 

' Coimbatore — All the mills affiliated to the Southern Indian Mill- 
OAmers’ Association, Coimbatore have provided canteens, creches, 
•Avashing facilities for men and women separately, rest sheds, cool 
drinking water facilities, dispensaries, etc. In addition to this, some 
mills have provided facilities for indoor and outdoor games and free 
education of the children of the employees in the elementary -chools 
run by the managements.' Subsidised canteens also existed in some 
mills. 

Jute Textiles — A fact finding ad hoc survey into the employment 
and earnings of the jute mill Avorkers as aa^oII as Avelfare amenities 
aA-^ailable to them was conducted by the West Bengal Government 
•dm-ing 1957. This sun^ey covered 88 of the member mills of the Indian 
.lute Mills Association. Out of 88 mills coA'cred by the surye,v, 34 had 
made provision for indoor games. In 61 of' these milks provision for 
outdoor games had also been made. TAA'cnty-eighl mills had gymna.sia 
and 42 had arranged for periodical cinema* shows. As regards educa- 
tional facilities, the enquiry shov/ed that sixty-three mills had pro- 
vided schools for the education of Avorkers’ children. 32 of which 
wore LoAA-er Primary Schools, 29 Upper Priman,' Schools, and the 
remaining two were of the standard of the School Final Examination 
The average number of children participating in all these 63 schools 
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was 7,591 in 1956. Libraries for the use of workers and their families 
were available in 41 mills. Seventy-five of the 88 mills had^ dispOTsa- 
ries and nine larger mills had hospitals of their own. Besides these 
hospitals, some mills had made a provision for 83 beds m other 
hospitals. The benefit of maternity clinics were available in 15 mills. 
The total number of cases attended to in the dispensaries etc., m 
1956 were as follows: — 

Dispensaries — 13,19.975 ; 

Hospitals — ^70.594; and 

Mateniity clinics — 15.696. 

Creches were in existence in 65 mills and the daily average 
number of women workers who took advantage of these creches was 
2.526 in 1958. The total number of children attending these creches 
was 1.986 during the same j’^ear. Seventy-seven mills had provided 
canteens. Of this, 59 sold tea and snacks at concessional rates. The 
total average expenditure per worker per annum in all the mills on 
these items of welfare amenities including housing v/as Rs. 15.84 in 
1956 as against 17.28 in 1955. 

A detailed account of the welfare amenities provided by the Jute 
Mills in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra and Madhya Pradesh _ was 
given in the previous issue of the Year Book.’*' No additional 
information is available in respect of these States. 

Silk Textiles — Medical aid to workers in the sUk industry is 
generally restricted to the facilities available under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act wherever same is in force. Of the 25 units in 
respect of which information w'as collected by the Labour Bureau 
only 4, i.e.. one each in Madras, Punjab, Hyderabad and Mysore main- 
tained well-equipped dispensaries. The Hyderabad unit also 
maintained a general hospital for its workers. Canteens for workers 
• existed in twelve units and co-operative societies in nine. Facilities 
for recreation and/or education of workers were available in six of 
the larger units and two smaller units. 

Woollen Textiles — According to a Labour Bureau’s enquiry con- 
ducted in 1953, apart from the first-aid facilities required to be 
provided under the law, some of the larger units provided medical 
facilities to their workers. The standard of such facilities, however, 
varied considerably. While some of the units had only dispensaries 
with part-time or full-time staff, some of the other units” had provided 
medical facilities of a higher standard. Some of the larger units em- 
ploying more than 50 women workers had creches. Out of the 11 
units employing more than 250 workers each, canteens were in exist- 
ence only in seven. Generally, the canteens were run by employers 
except in one unit in the Punjab where it was managed by a 
workers’ committee. In addition to these facilities, rest shelters had 
been provided and co-operative societies existed in some of the units. 
Recreational and educational facilities v/ere provided in a few units. 

Basic Metal Industry (Ferrous Group)— Information regarding^ 
welfare facilities available in the Basic Metal Industry (Ferrous 
Group) was collected by the Bureau in the year 1955. According to the 
information collected, provision of medical facilities in the units in 
the States of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay, where the- 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is in force, is the responsibility 


♦Vjdo pp. 181-82. 
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of the Employees’ State Insurance Authorities. In other States, larger 
units have well equipped dispensaries."^ 

Educational facilities were provided only by larger units i.e., 
those employing over 1.000 workers. Recreational facilities were 
provided by all the units, but the standard of facilities varied 
considerably. 

Paper Mills — ^According to an ad hoc enquiry conducted by the 
Bureau in 1955, 16 out of 21 paper mills covered had made arrange- 
ments for free medical treatment of the workers. Of the 16 mills, 11 
had dispensaries and five maintained hospitals. Only 12 out of 21 units 
had made arrangements for workers’ recreation. Educational faci- 
lities for workers’ children existed m ten of the units covered. As 
many as 17 units had canteens for the benefit of workers and creches 
existed in all the units employing more than 50 women workei-s. Grain 
shop facility was available in only one unit. 

Cigarette Industry — ^Labour Bureau conducted in 1955 an enquiry 
into the conditions of labour in 14 units in the cigarette industry. The 
enquiry revealed that only eight units maintained dispensaries with 
qualified staff for the benefit of their workers. Almost all factories 
ran canteens; creches were provided only by a few factories. No 
factory provided educational facilities for workers’ children. Recrea- 
tional facilities were provided by only seven units. 

Hydrogenated Oil Industry — ^The last enquiry into the labour 
conditions in Hydrogenated Oil Industry was conducted by the 
Bureau in 1955. The information collected from 23 units showed that 
most of the undertakings maintained well-equipped dispensaries 
under the charge of qualified doctors. They were running canteens 
for the benefit of their workers. The workers in some of the factories 
in Bombay. West Bengal and Delhi utilised the medical facilities 
available under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. Educational 
facilities were provided only by 6 out of 23 units. Recreational 
facilities were available in most of the units but the standard of 
facilities varied from unit to unit. 

Cement Industry — Most of the units maintain well-equipped 
hospitals manned by qualified medical officers where the workers as 
well as their families are given free medical treatment. Most units 
have also canteens which supply tea and snacks at cheap rates and 
almost all have clubs with provision for indoor and outdoor games 
and reading rooms. A few of these clubs have radio sets and swim- 
ming pools. In these clubs films are also shown to the workers.^ Most 
of the units run cheap grain shops. Educational facilities exist in 
almost all the undertakings. Buildings and equipment for the schools 
are supplied by the managements and education is free. In a few 
cases, books, slates, etc., are also supplied by the managements. 
Most of the units employing women workers have provided creches. 

Sugar Industry— All the 50 factories for which information v/as 
collected by tlie Bureau in 1953 had provided medical facilities to 
workers. Of these, twenty-seven had full-time and five, part-time 
doctors. Twelve units maintained hospitals, canteens for wo rkers 

*For prcatct details SCO Indian I'ear BooF, i97S-5<^, p. 183. 
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were in existence in 31 units. Most o£ the units provided educational 
facilities. Some of them had their own primary, middle and higher 
secondary schools, while others gave financial assistance to these 
schools, where children of the employees attended. Almost all the 
units provided recreational facilities like indoor and outdoor games, 
libraries reading rooms and radio sets for their workers. Co- 
operative stores or credit societies existed in 14 units. Rest shelters 
for workers had been provided in a majority of units. 

Mineral Oil Industry — The Assam Oil Co., has a special depart- 
ment to look after the welfare of its employees. It has established 
one High School each for boys and girls, one Hindi High School, two 
Middle Schools and five Primary Schools for its employees. More 
than four thousand children receive education in these schools. 

The company has tw'o canteens — one in Digboi and another at 
Tinsukia where meals at subsidised rates are served. Four grainshops 
at Digboi, one at Tinsukia, two at Naharkatiya one at Mooran have 
been established by the company and these are being run on no- 
profit-no-loss basis. The company also provides medical facilities^ to 
its employees. For the recreation of w'orkers the company is running 
clubs where arrangements exist for indoor and outdoor games. 

Tanneries and Leather Finishing Industry — Educational^ and 
recreational facilities for workers and their families were available 
only in three large units — according to a Labour Bureau enquiry con- 
ducted in 1955. Apart from the facilities available under the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Scheme w'herever it has been enforced, some 
units had made arrangements for treatment of wmrkers in case of 
sickness. The Bata Shoe Company at Mokameghat (Bihar) had 
organised a workers’ sickness benefit society. The membership of this 
Society was compulsory for all the workers who had to contribute 
according to a graded scale, the management contributing an amoxmt 
not less than the total contribution of workers. Under the Scheme, 
the members as w'ell as their families residing in the company’s pre- 
mises or in its vicinity were entitled to get free medical treatment in 
case of ordinary illness. Other amenities provided by some large units 
included canteens, creches, grainshops, etc. 

Shellac Industry — ^The data regarding welfare facilities available 
to the workers in the shellac industry was collected by the Labour 
Bureau in 1957. According to the available information there was 
hardly any welfare work done for labour. Arrangements for free 
medical aid existed only in three units out of 104 units for which data 
was collected. In all these three units there were well-equipped dis- 
pensaries staffed by qualified medical officers. In one of the units in 
Calcutta, the employers had also made arrangements for hospital 
treatment of their workers. Most of the units had kept only the first- 
aid box as required under the Law. 

(ii) Mines 

"^e Coal and _Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds are now res- 
pqnsibiefor providing welfare facilities for workers in coal and mica 
mines. The activities of these funds have been briefly described in 
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the subsequent sections in this chapter. The welfare amenities avail- 
able for the workers in some of the other mines, viz., Gold, Manganese 
and Iron Ore are given in the following paragraphs ; — : 

Gold Mines — ^The Kolar Gold Fields have provided for their em- 
ployees various welfare amenities, such as, housing, medical aid, 
recreational and educational facilities. There is a Central Welfare 
Committee which co-ordinates the welfare activities sponsored by 
Welfare Committees in each of the three mines, viz., Mysore, 
Champion Reef, and Nundydroog Mines. The medical department of 
the mines, headed by a Chief Medical Officer is responsible for pro- 
viding medical facilities to workers. The total number of surgical and 
medical cases attended to by the department during 1956 was 21,445 
or an average of about 59 per day. This is apart from consultations 
which were of the order of about 313 per day. The Mines Maternity 
Homes continued to render useful service to workers’ families during 
1957. Out of a total of 2,980 births in the mining areas, nearly 80.27 
per cent, took place in these Maternity Homes. Six thousand four 
hundred and thirty-six expectant mothers were attended to by the 
clinics for advice and 4,030 confined women were seen by the Health 
Visitors in their homes. The three creches, built in 1953 continued 
to serve the children of the women workers. The average daily 
attendance of children at these creches during 1957 was, however, 
between 6-7 per day. During the year 1957, there were 45 schools m 
the Mining area, where free Primary and Secondary education was 
imparted to 10,326 children. 

The canteen started in the Mysore Mine in 1947 continued to 
serve the employees of the mine. The other welfare activities included 
exhibition of film-shows, football tournaments and maintenance of a 
Sports Club. There were four permanent Drama Halls in the mining 
areas, one each at Mj'sore and Champion Reef Mines and two in 
Nandydroog Mine, equipped with the stage and lights. Twenty-two 
dramas were staged between January 1956 and September 1957. In 
addition to these amenities, the management started after nationalisa- 
tion of the undertaking i.e., October 1957, 3 co-operative stores for use 
of workers. 

Manganese Mines — ^The Labour Bureau recently conducted an 
enquiry into the conditions of work, etc., of labour in manganese 
mines. The enquiry covered 76 mines, spread over Bihar, Orissa. 
Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Andhra and Mysore States. With the 
exception of a few mines, all the others had provided medical faci- 
lities to their workers. Recreational facilities were provided by .some 
mines, which included outdoor and indoor games. In two big mines 
of Orissa free open air cinemas were arranged every fortnight and 
occasional magical shows and physical performances by professional 
artists were arranged. In addition to this, educational facilities and 
grainshops were provided by some of the mines, while a few of them 
had also provided transport facilities. Rest shelters, mostly built with 
thatched roofs, existed in most of the mines. 

Iron Ore Mines — ^The welfare facilities available in 36 iron ore 
mines recently covered by a survey conducted by the Labour Bureau 
were briefly as follows: 

As required under the Mines Act, first aid boxes were maintained 
by all the mines. Arrangements for some type of free medical aid 
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existed in 20 mines. Of these, 4 mines had well equipped hospitals 
or dispensaries under the charge of qualified medical officers and the 
remaining mines had engaged the services of part-time doctors, who 
attended to the medical requirements of the workers during their 
weekly or bi-weekly \dsits. Recreational facilities wore provided bv 
11 mines. These included indoor and outdoor games, radios and 
film shOAvs. In one of the mines in Orissa there was a Workers’ Sports 
Committee which arranged outdoor games and organised, other 
recreational activities. A second mine in Orissa had an auditorium 
and theatrical club for its workers. Facilities for the education of 
workers were available in ten mines out of which nine maintained 
only primary schools, while one had also a middle school. Five mines 
provided canteens. 11 provided creches and 23 mines rest shelters. 

(iii) Plantations 

All tea gardens in Assam and West Bengal maintain dispensaries 
under the charge of either qualified doctors or compounders for 
giving medical aid to the workers. Most of the large estates also 
maintain garden hospitals. Certain groups of gardens jointly main- 
tain Medical Associations with a Principal Medical' Officer and a 
staff of qualified doctors. Some of these Associations run group hos- 
pitals to_ which services cases are sent by the member gardens of the 
Association. Some data relating to standards of medical care on tea 
gardens in North East India are given in the annual report of the 
Indian Tea Association for 1956 and the same are reproduced below. 

Standards of Medical Care in T&a Gardens tn North East India, 1956 




Lloj'd 

Jones 

Standard.’ 

Standards 

of 

Members 
in March, 

1930 

i 



(per 1,000 

Popidafion) 

(i) Hospital Leds 

10-00 

11-29 

1 (A") Doctors 

0-40 

0-59 

i 

(»ij) Hidwives 

0-40 

0-70 

(iv) Nurses 

1-00 

0-70 

(r) Compounders 

0-40 

0-53 

(r/) Anti-malaria assistants 

I 

j 0-40 

0-40 

— — 

i 
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Tr, Trmtira 9 Labour Welfare Centres (one at Kalacherra and 
the other at Fatikclierra under Sadar Sub-Division of this territory) 
So^?ed%mSuonal, educational -nd vocattonal 
to the plantation labourers. A coaching 

children of labourers was conducted at Vocatiolal 

school for adult labourers m each centre ;°SrS to 

training in bamboo and cane woite was impai ted m these 
the labWers. Another Labour Welfai^ Centie was ^ oi ihe 

valley T.E. under Kailashahur Sub-Division The ^ 

centre included coaching classes for the , outdoor games, 

education, training in knitting and sewing, indoor and outdoor gam 

In South India, compact groups of "maternhy' and 

companies have established group nualified doctors, 

isolation wards. Others maintain dispensanes P rubber estates 

The'^ smaller tea estates and most of the f 'I Ji^rof 

generally maintain only dispensaries under workers’ children 
pounder^= Elementary schools for the education of workers, cmmren 

are maintained by most of the estates. 

The Tea Board continued to allocate ^'^^n^irfnv^the vear^ 1956 it 
for the welfare' of workers in tea estates. Dr g . giving 

allocated a sum of Rs. 14.400 to the Welfare Training 

stipends to twenty trainees each at the for female 

Institutes at Rowriat for male workers iSeted by the 

workers. A sum of Rs. 5,00.000 '^a® provisionally budgeteU^^^ 

Tea Board for scholarships to the chddren assist tliem in 

, The State Government have asked the Tea Boaid to assist 

finding suitable sites, etc., for the location JJter was 

in the plantation areas. At the end of the ye • 2 O.OOO was 

still at the discussion stage. In the ™®®*^time centres. Im- 

sanctioned by the State Government for f bv ^the Board was 

portant among other welfare activities ^ provide 

extension to the Mission Hospital at Jorhat m order to prov 

additional beds for tea garden workers. 

(iv) Railways ^ r> n - c: 

During 1956-57, the Labour Welfere G^nisation^of^the_Rai^w^ 

continued to function satisfactorily. Education tupir employees, 

welfare activities conducted by the 24 Middle, 27 

During the same year, 154 schools (101 _ys and 41,666 

Secondary and 2 Intermediate) hy incurred on 

students attended these schools. The "fotal exp iggg .57 as against 
these schools was of the order of R^vlt^Snisfration coS^^^ to 
Rs. 40.8 lakhs in the preceding year, p^ifies -were provided 

take interest in this matter and several new facilities w. u 

in these schools. . 

. ■ The staff Benefit Fund ^""^'“^^'fie^gaSmys^^SoSrof the im- 
in cash and kind to the (i)^financial assistance 

portant activities financed by the h una vjgt \ j schemes for 

to the employees who had suffered loss in of tS staff 

relief of the sick and for child welfare; Jacd such 

and their children; and +lieir children. The total 

as. sports and athletics, to the to Rs 2^ lakhs, 

expenditure of the Fund during 1 956-57 amounted to 

*For details sec Indian Labour OaaeUc, Pecemlier, 193S pp. 440-44 
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The total number of canteens on Railways which served ligut 
refreshments and in some cases, cooked meals "to workers was 203 in 
March 1957 as against 169 in the corresponding month of the previous 
year. There were 110 Railwaymen's Consumer Co-operative Stores 
with a total membership of 51,930. Thu woi-king capital of these 
stores was nearly Rs. 1G.4 lakhs on the 31sl March 1957. Besides these 
Consumers’ Stores, there were, at the end of T^Iarch 19.57. five housing 
Co-operative Societies of railwav employees whose working capital 
was about Rs. 5.9 lakhs. 


As in the past, sports and games weie encouraged on all the Rail- 
ways. In order to promote interest m games two sports Stadia one 
for the North Eastern Railway at Gorakhpur and the other for the 
Central Railway at Parel were opened during the year, Railwayipcn 
and railway teams made their mark in various Slates and All-Ihdia 
tournaments and athletics. Railways also held the distinction of 
^presenting India at the various international sports. Of the ten 
Hobday Homes set up for the non-gazetted staff at different places 

construction at Bandra. Bombavl the one 
at Wellington had to be closed on account of poor patronage. Though 
some of the remaining homes were quite popular, the patronage was 
w'hole considerable. Another v/elfare activity started ’-h 
W5 d-5d was the organisation of railwaymen's childrens’ camps- 
fourteen such camps were organised during 1956-57 at different 
places and these were attended in all by 1.652 children. 

During the period under review, an assessment of the cxi.sting 
medical facilities on Railways was made with the object of further 
improving them. As a result of this the following decisions and practi- 
cal steps were taken; — 


convert all the dispensaries into Health 
arrangements on Railways which were net 
mpnt nn Were taken over bv the said Depar^y 

(“i) ^’or control and treatment (dorni- 
<ioor tLaf-mpnf were established and for m- 
AnLS sanctioned strength of beds, either in the Xomri of 

hosnitalc; approved sanitoria or in Railw^’ 

amonSt relieve financial distress of victims of T.B- 

f L families, liberal financial 

of thi staff Benefit Fund was afforded. The pay limit 

warraff^ tflf r T P'^rposes of supply of free diet, 

litv and control of infant and maternal morta- 

Dt^torq confinements, 35 additional Lady 

the foUoSg appointed. During the year 1956-5 1 


al 153^Snnt w bringing the total to 434; (it) Addition- 

vanf we?p the total to 3,543 and (in) Three mobile 

places wherp of the railway staff worldng at 

■following tahlp facilities were not normally available. The 

■ Sroiddpd distribution of hospitals and 

uieal and ^^^ferent Zonal Railways as also the cost of 

t uicai and health services during 1956 - 57 , 
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TABLE NO. XC 

Medical and Health Services, etc., on Railways — 1956-57 




Number of Iio^pitals, iliRpcnsarics 
provided 

etc.. 

Cost of medical 
and health 6cr\'ices 

Name 
of tho 
Railway 

Number 

of 

railway 
staff 
in lakhs 

HospUflU 


Diflpen- 

aarica 

N-ray 

equip- 

ment* 

Total 
(Bs. in 
thousand) 

Ter head 
of staff 

1 

2 

;i 1 4 

0 

0 

7 

S 








Rs. 

Central 

l-S 

12 

527 

4S 

11 

6,376 

18-1 

Eastern 

1-6 

ir> 

CU 

58 

14 

6,709 

22-5 

Northern 

1-G 

12 

f.lS 

76 

7 

7,694 

28-6 

North- 

ICnstern 

1-3 

12 

.733 

69 

7 

7,103 

32'5 

Southern 

1-C 

13 

.506 

r- 

G( 

9 

5,100 

13'5 

South- 

Enatcrn 

1'2 

7 


54 

11 

4,917 

21-0 

Western 

1-4 

10 

357 

02 

14 

4,586 

12-S 

Total 

10-5 

SI 

3, .543 

434 

73 

42,545 

21-1 

[Average) 


‘Several of the Railway ho'^pitals liavc, besides clectro-cariliogrnm and clcotro-mcdical and 
plij-siotlicrnphy equipment. 


(v) Posts and Telegraphs 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department continued to pay special 
attention to the welfare activities for the workers of the Department. 
Important among the facilities that were available during the year 
ended March 1957 were: 

(i) 142 co-operative societies; 

(ii) 281 canteens, 509 tiffin rooms, 67 tea shops; 

(iii) 250 rest houses for railway mail service staff; 

(iv) 629 recreational clubs; 

(v) 4 night schools; 

(vi) 4 holiday homes and 12 dispensaries; 

(vii) The Department had also reserved 136 beds in various 
sanatoria for T.B. patients amongst the posts and telegraphs 
employees and their families. 

(vi) Ports , 

Bombay — Dispensaries with qualified medical staff are being 
maintained for the Port Trust employees and their families. In addi- 
tion, there are two clinics for providing' ante-natal and post-natal 
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treatment and for child welfare. Canteens are provided for workers. 
There is a Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society whose 
membership is open to all workers. Scholarships to the childx'en of 
the staff are awarded and monetary contributions are made by the 
authorities to the literacy campaign conducted by State Government. 
A circulating library, a childrens’ library, 7 reading rooms, 8 sewing 
and handi-work classes, 2 nursei’y schools, nine play centres in. the 
housing colonies and 2 nursery groups are some of the other welfare 
activities undertaken by the Port Trust. Three Scout troops and two 
guide companies have been organised for the children of employees 
residing in staff quarters. Sports, excursions, cinema shows, talks, 
demonstrations, etc., are periodically arranged at residential colonies 
of the employees of the Port Trust. 

Madras — The Port Trust authorities have made arrangements 
for the medical, educational and recreational needs, etc., of their 
employees. The Trust provides free medical treatment to their em- 
ployees »and their families. For in-patient treatment in emergency 
cases a few beds are available in the Trust's dispensary. X-Ray treat- 
ment is also available to the employees and their families. The Trust 
has instituted 46 scholarships for encouraging education among 
workers’ children. The Trust continued to maintain a Welfare Fund 
from which relief is available to employees who become victims of 
unforeseen calamities or suffer on account of loss of pay due to 
protracted illness. Supply of text bpoks to deserving children of em- 
ployees in the lower cadres, etc., is also made out of the welfare 
fund. Some of the other facilities provided include five canteens; two 
halls for dining, rest and recreation; and bathing facilities for 'shore 
labour. ^ 


Calcutta — ^The Port Commissioner have a large welfare orga- 
nisation in charge of the Welfare Officer. The welfare activities 
mclude provision of medical, recreational and educational facilities. 
The employees are eligible for free medical treatment including re- 
inibursement of the cost of medicines prescribed by medical officers, 
-f attend on employees and their families at their residences. 

It they reside within the municipal limits of Calcutta. The Commis- 
sioners hwe maintained 2 hospitals with a total of 128 beds and three 
dispensaries and reserved 19 beds for the employees at the T.B. 
hospitals at Jadavpm* and Kanchrapara. There are two centres 
schools with five branch schools for the education of 
chilimen ^ workers with about fifteen hundred names on their rolls, 
to which Commissioners contribute Rs. 57,916 annually. Among other 
■welfare activities are the provision of a playground, wrestling 
radio sets in labour localities, exhibition of film shows 
end institution of -the P.T.O. i.e,, privilege ticket order concession 
tor certain categories of staff. 

. ^ Ports—The Kandla Port organisation maintains an institute 

-at Gopalpuri and a branch thereof at Kandla with facilities for indoor 
and outdoor games for workers. For the education of the children of 
primary school at Gopalpuri and another at 
f^ilities provided include washing places, first- 
etc. Free medical aid is given at the Kandla Port 
dispensary to all workmen. 
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111 Visakhapainam Port, a canteen is provided, in the vicinity of 
the port to the dock workers employed by the port contractors/ Be- 
sides, rest sheds and other amenities such as, drinking Avater, washing 
.and bathing facilities have also been made available. 

(vii) Dockyards 

A brief account of the welfare amenities provided in dockyards 
was given in the 1955-56 issue of the Year Book.’" In addition to this, 
an account of the welfare activities of the Bombay and Madras Dock 
Labour Boards during 1956-57 is given below; — 

Bombay — In order to provide free medical aid to the woi'kers 
the Board opened, in July 1956. a dispensary equipped with Screening- 
cum-X-Ray machine. Diathermy and Ultra Violet and Infra Red 
units. The benefit of medical aid was extended to workers’ families 
with effect from the Isf November 1956. The Board also made arrange- 
ments for indoor treatment. Ten beds have been reserved for T.B. 
patients at Telegaon General Hospital and Convalescent Home. 
Besides free medical aid to the workers, other welfare activities such 
as provision of canteens, outdoor games, cinema shows, reading 
rooms, etc., have been provided. 

Madras — A dispensary was opened for dock workers on 28th 
November 1956 staffed by an Assistant Surgeon and two com- 
pounders. A new development during the year was the starting of the 
Madras Dock Workers’ Welfare Fund. The Madras Dock Labour 
Board decided to transfer to this Fund a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs out of 
its accumulated surpluses earmarked for housing progi’amme. 

4, Welfare Work by Workers’ Organisations. 

Welfare work on any considerable scale is imdertaken only by 
a few workers organisations. The most important amongst these is 
the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. This Association has 
'Organised a number of social and welfare activities for the benefit of 
its members. With a view to rendering medical aid to the workers it 
maintains an Allopathic and two Ayurvedic dispensaries and a 24 bed 
Maternity home. The number of patients treated at the Allopathic 
dispensary during the year 1956-57 was 84,422. During the same year, 
the two Ayurvedic dispensaries catered to 16,211 cases. The number 
of deliveries in the maternity home was 807. Besides, the maternity- 
home was also able to attend to 1.113 ante-natal cases and 47.423 out- 
•door patients. The Association also organised a number of educa- 
tional, social and cultural activities for the benefit of the working 
-classes. During the year 1956-57, it maintained 21 cultural centres 
including 5 mikas mandirs. The latter provided books, periodicals and 
newspapers, and organised study circles and variety of other welfare 
activities for the intellectual, moral and cultural growth of members. 
The other welfare activities included provision of 69 reading rooms 
and libraries, 8 gymnasiums, two schools and tw.o study homes. The 
total attendance in reading rooms and libraries was 56,360; in all 
'6,11,358 books were issued to members. One hundred and seventj'- 
-eight children attended the schools, while 47 students were studying 
in* the study homes. Besides, at the various social welfare centres 473 
•women were made literate. 


*Vide p. 190. 
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5. Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund constituted for promoting 
the welfare of labour employed in the coal-mining industry enteroa 
the thirteenth year of its existence during the year 1957. Steady pro- 
gress in welfare activities was maintained during the year and rn^y 
new welfare activities were added, such as, implementation of New 
Housing Scheme, of scheme for grant of scholarships to children oi 
miners and grant of subsistence allowance to dependents of workers 
suffering from T.B., the opening of another 30 bed Regional Hospit^- 
cum-Maternity and Child Welfare Centre and Ayurvedic dis- 
pensaries. 

The principal activities financed by the Fund may be broadly 
divided into two categories, viz., ‘General Welfare’ and ‘Housing - 
The income of the Fund during the year 1957 was estimated at 
Rs. 138.3 lakhs (Rs. 22.7 lakhs in the General Welfare Account and 
Rs. 115.6 lakhs in the Housing Account), The budgetted expenditure 
on General Welfare Schemes was Rs. 108.6 lakhs and that on Housing 
Schemes Rs. 31.3 lakhs. The activities of the Fund so far as housing 
for coal miners is concerned have been described in the chapter on 
Industrial Housing.’’" The following is the brief description of the 
general welfare activities financed by the Fund during 1957. 

Medical Facilities — A major portion of the expenditure on 
‘General Welfare’ account i.e.. about Rs. 42.5 lakhs was on the pro- 
vision of medical facilities to miners. 

Central Hospitals — During 1957 the Central Hospital at Dhanbad 
entered the sixth year of its existence. It is one of the best equipped 
and staffed hospitals in the country having a capacity of 182 beds for 
residential cases, with facilities for specialized treatment in surgery 
and in eye, ear, nose, throat, dental and venereal diseases.^ The 
hospital continued to gain popularity and to meet the heavy influx 
of patients, a scheme for expansion of the hospital to accommodate 
250 beds was sanctioned and the construction of additional builihrigs 
in this regard was completed. The average daily number of patients 
treated at the hospital during the year was 256. 

The other Central Hospital at Asansol which was started in 
1955 has also become very popular and its in-patient strength 
exceeded its capacity of 165 beds. A Scheme for expansion of this 
hospital to accommodate 250 beds was under consideration of 
Government. The average daily number of in-patients treated at this 
hospital during the year 1957 was 227. 

The total number of in-patients and new cases of out-patients 
treated at these two Central Hospitals during the vear 1957 was 
14,828 and 17.752 respectively. , 

Besides being given treatment, disabled miners are taught 
different crafts such as, knitting, basket-making and tailoring, at the 
rehabilitation centres attached to the Central Hospitals. At the cost 
of the Fund disabled miners are being sent to the Military Artificial 
Limb Centre. Poona. During the first half of the year, 6 amputees were 
provided with artificial limbs and another batch of 9 amputees was 
being sent to the Centre. 

•Tide pp. 220-21 of Uie pre^ent edition. 
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Regional Hospitals — ^The four 30 bed Regional Hospital-Cum- 
Maternity Centres set up by the Organisation at Katras and Tisra in 
the Jharia Coalfield and Searsole and Chora in the Raniganj Coal- 
fields entered the ninth year of their existence. An addition to the 
existing four Regional Hospitals was made during the year, viz., at 
Jamai in Pench Valley. The Maternity and Child Welfare Centre 
section of this hospital started working in April 1957, while the in- 
patient section commenced functioning from November 1957. The 
total number of new in-patients and out-patients treated at the five 
regional hospitals was 3,647 and 27,151 respectively during the year 
1957. The four Maternity and Child Welfare Centres attached to the 
Regional Hospitals in the Jharia and Raniganj Coalfields continued 
to function satisfactorily. 

Construction of an 18 bed regional hospital — ^the fifth in the series 
at Dhanpuri in the Vindhya Pradesh coalfields was completed during 
1956-57. 

The annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,000 was continued to be paid for 
maintenance of a 10 bed maternity ward constructed for the benefit 
of Colliery workers as an adjunct to the Government Hospital at 
Chanda. The Jharia and Asansol Mines Boards of Health were run- 
ning 28 and 11 maternity and child welfare centres in the Jharia and 
Raniganj coalfields respectively. The Fund continued to make pay- 
ment of an annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 50.000 to each of the Boards. 
Non-recurring grants of Rs. 1,34,088 and Rs. 46,550 for construction 
of maternity wards at the Kothagudium and Tandur Hospitals res- 
pectively in the Hyderabad coalfields were sanctioned. Lady Health 
Visitors have been appointed in some of the other coalfields to render 
maternity aid. 

Facilities for T.B. Patients— T.B. patients are treated at the two 
12 bedded clinics run by the Fund at Katras in the Jharia coalfield 
and at Searsole in the Raniganj coalfield. Besides, the Fund is paying 
an annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 72,000 to the Ramakrishna Mission T.B. 
Sanatorium, Ranchi for maintenance of a 30 bed ward constructed at 
the cost of the Fund for treatment of colliery patients. All the beds 
of the ward as also 31 beds out of 37 beds reserved in the various 
sanatoria in the coalfields of Bihar, Assam, Pench Valley, Korea and 
Vindhya Pradesh remained occupied during 1957, 

Dispensa7nes— The two dispensaries run by the Fund at Mugma 
and Bhuli treated a total number of 35,022 and 10,431 cases res- 
pectively during 1957. Under the scheme of annual grants-in-aid to 
colliery owners for maintenance of dispensary services of the 
standard prescribed by the Fund, a sum of Rs. 11,75,557 was paid 
during the years 1950 — 55. Ayurvedic dispensaries are now being 
started by the Fund. Sanction has been accorded by the Government 
for opening of eleven such dispensaries in the different coalfields in 
accommodation offered by colliery-owners in the Jharia coalfield. 
Three such dispensaries had already started functioning at I^as, 
Jagjivan Nagar and Bokaro. 

Other Medical Facilities — ^The X-ray plants supplied by the Fund 
to the hospitals maintained by colliery owners in the Giridih col- 
lieries. Margherita in the Assam coalfield, Nowrozabad in the Vindhya 
Pradesh coalfield, and Kothagudium in the Andhra Pradesh coalfield 
t/B345UofLB— 16 
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continued to render useful ser\dco. With the help of this equipment 
3,942 fluourscopic investigations and 4,750 cases of radiography were 
conducted during 1957. Family counselling centres at the Central 
Hospitals and at the Regional hospitals continued to function sahs* 
factorily. At the instance of the Fund, the Jharia Mines Board of 
Health have also started such centres in their maternity institihions. 
A sum of Rs. 6,000 was sanctioned for payment to the Mines Board 
for free distribution of contraceptives. Propaganda work was being 
carried on through the women field staff of the Organisation. 


Anti-Malaria Operations — Malaria control operations were conti- 
nued on a large scale in all the coalfields. The main programme ot 
work was interception of transmission by residual in_socticidal spray- 
ing of human dwellings and cattle sheds. During 1957, 684 collieries 
and 491 villages with a total population of about 10 lakhs were 
covered by the spraying programme. At the end of spraying season 
a spleen and parasite surr^ey was carried out with a view to assessing 
the degree of malarial endemicity, and it was found that the sple^ 
and parasite rates came dovm to a very low level indicating marked 
improvement in malaria endemicity. 

Recreational and Educational Facilities — Of the CO miners’ 
institutes sanctioned, 46 had been completed and 2 more were under 
construction. Fifty-one Women’s Welfare and Children's education 
centres are being run in the various coalfields. Of these, 44 were 
located in the Fund's Miners’ Institutes. 

The mobile cinema units in Jharia, Raniganj, Karanpura, R_am- 
garh and Madhya Pradesh continued to exhibit films at the various 
collieries for the recreation of miners. A large number of docu- 
mentaries were also exhibited. 


Fifty-two adult education centres were run by the Fund in 
■^rious coalfields. Of these, 45 were located in Miner’s Institutes and 
the rest in the accommodation offered by colliery owners. A total of 
5,805 workers had been made literate in these centres up to the 31st 
December 1957. 


Pit headbaths had been provided at 178 collieries. The total num- 
ber of collieries where creches had been completed up to 31st March 
1957 was 316. - 


Important among the other facilities provided for the miners 
were; scholarships to miners’ children; organisation of annual sports; 
training of creche attendants and financial assistance to dependents 
of coal miners who died as a result of accidents. 


Finances of the Fund— The welfare cess continued to be levied 
at the rate of six annas per ton of coal or coke despatched from the 
coUienes with a view to providing adequate funds for Housing. The 
apportionment of the cess which was in the ratio of .7- 2 between 
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G.-T.rrol Welfan: Ai'CiUtnl nnd Bouslnfr Account wan changed to that 
ofC:' in with cHfCt the l';i April 2957. The receipts and orpcndi- 
tun* at the Fund since 194T-5E ato ptven in the following table. 


TABLE NO. XCI 

TtrmrTs *?«i’ or thv. Co.m. 7*!tNKn Lmiour 5\Et,r.\RK Fo^'D, 
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■ 6. Mica Mines Labour Welfare 

Fund 

] 


The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 provides for .the 
raising of a Fund by the levy of jn_ad valorem customs duty on all 
mica exported from rndia"T;xcept from the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The Fund is meant to be utilised for the welfare of labour 
in the mica mining industry. Some details of the welfare activities 
sponsored by the Fund during the year ended 31st December 1957 are 
given below; * 


*Por a brief account of Uio legal provnions see p 307. 
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Medical Facilities — ^The medical facilities provided to mica miners 
and members of their families comprise one hospital at Karma, H 
static and mobile dispensaries and 6 maternity and child welfare- 
centres. Their State-wise distribution was as follows: 


Andhra 

Bihar 

Rajasthan 


State 



Kumber of 

I 

Static 
dispen- 
1 sarics 

Iitobilo 

medical 

units 

Jlatemity 
& child 
•(velfaro 
! centres 

Total 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

14 

8 



Three beds in Nellore Headquarters hospital are also reserved 
at the cost of the Fund for the ejcclusive use of mica miners. 

The total number of mica miners treated at the dispensaries and/ 
or hospitals or mobile medical units under the Fund during the year 
1957 was 1,52,912 in Andhra, 1,11,162 in Bihar arid l,0lj429 
sthan. Anti-malaria operations were continued by the Fund in the 
mica mining areas of Bihar only. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres — ^The Fund provided faci- 
lities for Maternity and Child Welfare through nine centres. Of these, 
4 were in Andhra, 2 in Bihar and 3 in Rajasthan. 

The following figures show the working of the Maternity and 
child welfare centres during the year 1957. 


TABLE NO. XCII 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres in Mica MiNes, 1957 


1 

Andhra 

Bihar 



1. Number of labour cases conducted 

413 

35 

85 

534 

2, Number ol pre-natal cases attended and 
cared for. 

4,511 

237 

3o8 

5,106 

3. Numbernf post-natal cases attended and 
cared lor. 

4C3 

130 

388 

987 

4. Number of infants attended and cared for 

753 

1,070 

0,307 

8,130 

5. Number of houses visited by the lady 
bci-dlb visitors. 

2,200* 

34St 

1,720 

4,280 


‘Figures for the period — 1-4-57 to 31-12-57. 
tFigurcs for tHc period — 1-1-57 to 30-9-57. 
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Froe milk was distributed to Urn children at all these centres. 

Educttlmtial FadUtics — ^Tho State-wise distribution of schools, 
in-stitutes/centres. started by the Fund, till the end of 1957, is given 
below: 
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All the four multipurpose Institutes had facilities for adult 
education and women’s welfare. The children studying in the schools 
in Andhra were supplied with books, slates and midday meals free 
of cost. The number of children attending the schools mainttiined by 
the Fund during the year under review was 411 in Andhr'a. 109 in 
Bihar and 8C in Rajasthan. 


Recreational Facilities — The mobile cinema in Bihar has been 
supplemented by one 16 mm. Van and now more areas are being 
covered by the two units. Nineteen radio sets in Bihar, nine in Raja- 
sthan and six in Andhra provided recreation to miners and their 
families. 


7. Gorakhpur L.ahour Organisation 

The Gorakhpur Labour Organisation is responsible for the supply 
of Gorakhpur Labour (Labour is drawn mainly from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh) to various collieries afiiliated to 
the Coalfields Recruiting Organisation. Three Welfare Officers — one 
each at Raniganj. Jharia and Singareni. have been appointed by the 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation to look after the welfare of the 
Gorakhpur Labour. In addition to medical facilities provided by the 
'employers, necessary funds out of the Gorakhpur W’elfare Fund are 
placed at the disposal of Welfare Officers to implement the literacy 
•drive and to provide recreation facilities. Radio-sets have been pro- 
vided at some places and night schools have become regular feature 
in many camps. 
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8. Welfare of Agricultural Labour 


Agricultural Labour forms the largest single group of the^ 
country’s labour force. According to the estimates of the_ Agricul- 
tural Labour Enquiry conducted by the Government of India during 
1950-51 there were 17.6 million agricultural labour families out of 
the total of 58 million rural families in the country. The appalling 
conditions of agricultural labourers are too well known and hardly 
need any comment. The agricultural labourers not only lack sus- 
tained employment but also suffer frequently from social handicaps 
and are a source of serious weakne.ss and instability in the present 
agrarian system. Until recently practically nothing was done to 
ameliorate the conditions of the rural population in general and of 
agricultural workers in particular. However, since Independence, a 
number of welfare measures have been adopted 'by the Central and 
State Governments. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 applies to agri- 
cultural employments and goes a long way to ensure reasonable 
wages to agricultural workers. During the First Plan period, minimum 
wages were fixed in all the areas in the States of Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi, Kutch and Tripura. In the States of Assam, 
Bihar, Bornbay, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Mysore and Vindhya- 
Pradesh minimum wages were fixed in parts of the State where pre- 
vailing wages were low. The Second Five Year Plan has recom- 
mended that minimum wages should be fixed in all the States and 
for all the areas. 


Special emphasis is being placed on welfare of agricultural 
workers under the Community Projects and National Extension Ser- 
vice Schemes. During the Second Plan period it is proposed to set up 
3,800 additional development blocks as against 1,200 blocks taken up 
in the First Plan period. A provision of Rs. 200 crores has also been 
rnade in the Second Five Year Plan for the National Extension Ser- 
vice and Community development programmes. 

^?dras, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, Coorg and Vindhya 
Pradesh, educational stipends, free studentship, book-grants and 
hostel conce^ions are given to children belonging to the Scheduled 
C^tes and Backward Classes who form the bulk of agricultural 

I rirmr*aY*c* 


Panchayats have been formed in many States for the 
promotion of rural welfare. 

provision of Rs. 1.5 crores was made for 
schemes landless labourers. A number of 

SdS-a sptSna relatmg to land colonisation in Madras and 

n nnn certain States and setting up 

fandW laSm™ Central Government to settle 

the Seconf 'the First Plan period. In 

Gwerampni f 4 -?^?.’ ^®sides the schemes of the Central 

States have framed their own schemes- 

faJSffs of V®' ^ settlement of about 20,000' 

tamilies of landless workers on one lakh acres of land. 
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A voluntary cfTort to provide free land to the landless agricul- 
tural labourers has been started by Acharya Vinoba Bhave whose 
Bhoodan i,e., Land Gift Movement seeks to bring about a psycho- 
logical revolution in the society. The Government is ahso encouraging 
this movement and Acts ha\'o been passed in a number of States to 
legalise and facilitate the collection and distribution of land donated 
rmder tbe movement. 

In order to remove the social and economic causes, which account 
for the present backward conditions of agricultural workers, provi- 
sion has been made in the Five Year Plans for programmes relating 
to agricultural production, land reforms, reorganisation of villages on 
co-oj>erativo linos, development of village industries, etc. 



CHAPTER VI 
industrial housing 

supply of and demand mr ’teadv drift of rural POP^, ^t,„r 

in congested cities and of employment has 

To urbl^a areas in the recent past The working clag 

asSvated the housing prob em ."{HP towns finds it hard 

Sh is forced t» '■f^Sfaccomi^^^ Ss no 

employers and workers themsehe— . „a;+;nns of indus- 

The need to improve the appahing qm by the Industrial 

trial population was ^rst emphasised as earlj-^ ^9 ^Commission ^ 
Commission. Ten years later, i.e. ’g^Xvate recommendations 

Labour reiterated this Xl tx^neT of houses with adequate space, 

resarding provision of better tjp canitarv arrangeme 

vALati?n md lighting, “‘'S’ ^Sfe |„d Survey 

The Labour Investigation Cornmittee a i Bhore Commdwe 

Development Committee, P°P'^^P inadequacv of iridnst 

also drew pointed attention ^^Xserted by these Investigations th 

housing. It was established and y workers could b. 

no attempt at raising the of the housing problem. 

successful without an early solution of “le noi^mg v I w 

dSt certain State Governments, eSorS to Wove the 

enlightened employers had made ^ efforts in this regard 

Sfing conditions of workers but co-°rdinated egrg i^ 

Xe not made till after the brieflv dScSsed i“the foHo^ 

.4.5^« ;■« vpar?; have been bneliy aisv^uhbeu. urnadlv 




ine mmsnphs. For the sake of convenience, tneeeue.v ---- ^ 
difiLTfnto five sectione, viz (» Hf|mB Scto^of the.,^ 
ment of India; (ii) Housing Schemes of State c’SPxUh Organisa- 
Sn mSov Industries; (iv) Housing Rhemes of Workers urg 
tfons; and (v) Housing of Agricultural Labour. 

1. Housing Schemes of the Government of India 
History of Housing Schemes— In 1946, the Covernmen ^ggred 
formulated an Industrial Housing Scheme under giving 

financial assistance for construction of houses Xi^^^tSction subject 
a subsidy of 121 per cent, of the estimated cost of constracW ^^g 

to a maximum of Rs. 4,200 per house, provided 19^^; 

also agreed to contribute a like amo^t. Subsec^ently m t^al 

the Government of India announced, as a part of them 
Policy, a scheme for the construction of a of this 

trial workers ivithin a period of ten J^,,XSmTients of 

announcement a scheme on the basis of the capital q .g this 
houses for industrial workers was prepared in April ia-». 
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-scheme the capital required for the construction of houses for indus- 
trial workers was to be provided as a loan to the extent of §rds by 
the Central Government and ^rd by the State Government or an em- 
ployer sponsored by a State Government. A sum of Rs. 2.68 crores 
was advanced under the scheme to the State Governments during 
the period 1950 — 52, but only Rs. 1.68 croies were utilised and 4,500 
houses were built. In 1952, the housing scheme was further revised 
'Ond a new Industrial Housing Scheme commonly known as the 
"Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme” came into existence. This 
scheme provided for grant of financial assistance to State Govern- 
ments, Statutory Housing Boards, employers and registered co- 
'operative house building societies of industrial workers both in the 
form of loan and subsidy. In the case of State Governments, the 
Government of India agreed to advance the entire 100 per cent cost 
■of construction in the shape of 50 per cent subsidy and 50 per cent 
loan. To private employers, financial assistance was offered in the 
.shape of 25 per cent, subsidy and another 371 per cent, as long-term 
loan; to workers’ co-operative societies, 25 per cent, as subsidy and 
another 50 per cent, as loan. In additional to giving financial assistance, 
the Government of India made adequate arrangements for providing 
technical assistance to various constructing agencies in matters of 
drawing layouts, plans and specifications. 

Modifications in the Scheme — The scheme in its original 

•form did not record any substantial progress. Several modifications 
have been introduced in the Scheme from time to time. The im- 
portant among these are; (i) extension of the scope of the scheme to 
mme workers (other than those employed in coal and mica mines for 
whom separate schemes exist); (ii) instead of enforcing separate ceil- 
ings for land development and building costs, excess or saving in one 
can now be adjusted against the saving or excess in the other sub- 
lect to the overall ceiling not being exceeded: (iii) enhancement of 
ceiling cost for land development from Rs. 440 to Rs. 640 in respect 
of all towns having -a population of over 3 laldis except Calcutta and 
Bombay; and (iv) sale of tenements constructed by the State Govern- 
ments with the Central aid to eligible workers on hire-purchase 
•system. 

Progress of the 1952 Scheme — ^With the above modifications the 
scheme showed some improvement. The progress made in the imple- 
mentation of the latest scheme, may be judged from the amount of 
loan and subsidy, sanctioned to the different constructing agencies 
^ince the beginning of the Scheme (i.e., September 1952) upto the 
end of 1957. 



Amount sanctioned 
(in lakhs of rupees) 

Xo. of 
tonemonfs j 
sanc- 
tioned 

Loan 

1 

Siihsidy 

Total 

1. Stnto Ooppniincnts . . 

2. Private Employers 

3. Co-operative Societies of Industrial Work- 
ers. 

Total 

1,208-2B 

82-97 

24-4-1 

1,1.37-18 

92-92 

13-12 

2,34,-1-44 
175-89 
37- .56 

75,385 

13,171 

1,747 

1,315-67 

1,243-22 

2,558' SO 1 
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Of the 90,303 tenements for which administrative sanction was 
accorded, construction of about 6G,700 or 73.9 per cent, tenements (an 
yearly average of about 12,700 houses) had been completed by the 
end of 19.57. As against the sanctions accorded, actual payments till 
the end of 1957 amounted to Rs. 1,714.50 lakhs — Rs. 1,081.45 lakhs as 
loans and Rs. 633.05 lakhs as subsidies. It will bo obser\'od from the 
above statement that the response from Workens’ Co-operative House 
Building Societies and private employers continues to be particularly 
poor. The progress of this scheme, along with the other Housing 
Schemes of the Central Government, was reviewed by a conference of 
the Housing Ministers’ of States, which was held at Mysore from 
31st October 1957 to 2nd Nov'ember 1957. The Conference examined 
the various aspects of the working of the Scheme and made a num- 
ber of recommendations with a view to accelerating its progress. 
These recommendations are at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. • 


o Housing Projects of the Government — Apart from the 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, the Government of India have 
also undertaken other housing projects. So far as industries in the 
public sector are concerned, whenever a decision to set up an indus- 
trial undertaking in the public sector is taken, the necessarv financial 
pioyision for providing adequate housing facilities for labour is also 
made. Consequently fairly satisfactory housing facilities are usually . 
available for workers employed in public undertakings from their 
very inception. 


Arcos-The attention of the Government of 
Illicit, ^ solely towards effecting improvements in the 

Urban areas. Raising the standards of housing in 
important part of the comprehensive rural develop- 
ment programme now being implemented in many Darts of the 

I-SSvfvS. AdmimSratioZ DuriSg ttc 

constrSpd^l^ Community Projects Administration 

constructed 15,517 houses and reconditioned 1 02 520 old ones For 

technical assistance a rurM S has bS 

Plans Spouses suSf'7 Supply aJfmodel 

being prepared the*coimtry are 


arear^^OTe^nmmLi^ntTiv Schemes both for urban and rural 

Year S fs,^ of R, Five Year Plans. In the Second Five 
Rs. 38 5 crores in the Pir<ir p? crores has been provided as against 

housing and Rs 20 crores for housing, Rs. 10 crores for rural 

crores) and plantation wooers ^ ^ 

OW nnT\o*»». it.. «• 


ow appear that the sura of Rs. 120 crores is hhety to be cat down to Ks. 
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Plan recognised the need for a separate scheme for slum clearance, 
it was only in May 1956 tliat such a scheme was prepared by the- 
Government of India. The Scheme envisages the grant of financial' 
assistance in the shape of loan and subsidy to State Governments for 
slum clearance projects. Under the Scheme, 25 per cent, of the' 
approved cost of a project is given by the Government of India as out- 
right subsidy (provided the State Governments concerned contribute 
an eoual amount) and 50 per cent, as a long-term interest-bearing 
loan. The important feature of the Scheme is that it aims at providing 
developed plots of land and some building materials to slum dwellers* 
to enable them to build huts of prescribe pattern on self-help basis- 
under the technical guidance of the Slate Governments. In the Second" 
Five Year Plan, as already stated, a sum of Rs. 20.00 crores has been 
earmarked for slum clearance scheme and a target for the provision 
of 1,10,000 developed plots/tenements has been set. Of the Rs. 20' 
crores, a sum of Rs. 15 crores is to be given by the Central Govern- 
ment in the shape of loan and subsidy while the remaining sum of 
Rs. 5 crores is to be found by the State Governments from their own 
resources. 

Much progress could not be made in the early stages in the imple- 
mentation of the scheme owing to the high cost of acquisition of' 
slums and disinclination of the slum dwellers to move to distant 
places. These initial difficulties were gradually overcome. To 
encourage the expeditious implementation of the Scheme, the 
Government of India have increased the ceiling of cost resulting in 
greater financial assistance to State Governments. 

The Government of India have received as many as 89 slum 
clearance projects, costing over Rs. 15.00 crores, from various States- 
Thirty:;six of these projects were sanctioned upto 10th December 1957. 
The State-wise distribution of these projects together with the- 
approved cost of the sanctioned projects and the amount disbursed" 
therefor is given below: — 


TABLE NO. XCIII 

State- WISE Distribution of Slum Clearance Schemes Sanctioned and- 
Approved by the Government of India "upto 10th December 1957 


Stnlc 

(i) 

No.ol 

projects 

sanctioned 

(ii) 

Approved 
total cost 
of the 
projects 
sanctioned 

(iii) 

Amount 

disbursed 

(i") 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

o 

E-. 

13,48,100 


2. Assam 

1 

8,97,600 


3. Bombay 

3 

43,03,100 

, , 

4. Kerala 

8 

13,33,200 


5. JIadras 

10 

28,09,480 

7, ,‘50, 245 

C. Jlysoro 

3 

4,21,900 


7. Rajasthan 

2 

5.2Si)00 

, . 

8. Uttar Pradesh 

2 

71,04,000 


9. West Bengal 

5 

1,96,00,000 


Total 

36 


9, 38, 54, "5 


Note— “T wo projects from Bihar and one from Orissa were under technical scrutiny of the^ 
Government of India. 
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In order to further expedite the work of slum clearance the 
Government of India appointed sometime back a committee known 
as Slum Clearance Advisory Committee. In its report the Committee 
has recommended, inter alia; (i) the creation of a Central Ministry 
for Urban- Community Development; and (ii) levy of a terminal tax 
on goods and passengers carried over 100 miles by rail and to cities 
with a population of one lakh or mom. The Government of India have 
broadly accepted the recommendations of the Committee. 

2. Housing Schemes of the State Governments 
Andhra — The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme is being 
implemented either by the State Government or through, the 
Statutory Housing Board. During the year ended October 1957, 100 
tenements were constructed bj' the State Government at Vijaya- 
wada. The Government also sanctioned in October 1957 a sum of 
Rs. 13.5 lakhs under the Scheme for construction of 500 quarters — 
200 at Vijayawada, 100 each at Rajahmundry and Adoni, 50 each at 
Gudur and Nandyal. 

Assam — ^The number of houses built upto 31st December 1956 
according to standards approved by the Government of India was 
39.308. The plan for the calendar year 1957 envisaged construction of 
11,91 1 houses; of these, only about 1,000 had been actually constructed 
up to the end of September 1957. The main diiRculty coming in the 
way of further progress was stated to be shortage of building 
materials. Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the 
Government of India, sanction was accorded for building 172 houses 
UOO at_Maligaon and Gauhati, 36 each at Kharguli, Gauhati and 
imsukia) at an approximate cost of Rs. 5.74 lakhs. Though all these 
were expected to be completed by the end of March 1958 
only 28 of tnem were ready at the end of 1957. The main reason for 
tills delay was stated to be shortage of steel. The State Government 
also sanctioned a sum of Rs. 3.07 lakhs for construction of 177 tene- 
ments under the same scheme. 

In pursuance of its slum clearance programme, the Government 
•o India sanctioned a sum of Rs. 8.98 lakhs for construction of 272 
len^ents at !^arguli. The work in this connection was in progress 


Bihar— Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 6,000 
tenements are proposed to be constructed in the different industrial 
areas of the State during the Second Plan period. The Government of 
constructions of 200 tenements at Katihar where 
Pouring the period October 
was alcn w '^°^®f™'^tion of 1,140 tenements at Jamshedpur 

and die housing schemes.— One at Kamardhubi 

wear Tata TrL o under consideration during the 

were sanpflnnpA SP" ^ud one other private undertaking 

™ ““ 2"“ to™*"'* 

bou^" Industrial Housing Scheme, 3.000 t-wo-roomed 

‘ a iTrJt be constructed at various places in the State, during 
' .? 225 lakhs. Of these 2,000 

7 the First Plan period. Of the remaining 

. 600 had been completed by the end of the period under 
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Bombay — During the year 1956-57 the Bombay Housing Board 
constructed 2,727 tenements under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme 'of the Government of India. Construction of another 4,73S 
tenements under the Scheme was in progress. The total expenditure 
incurred on the tenements completed and those in progress during 
1956-57 amounted to Rs. 153.34 lakhs. 

During the year 1956-57, 614 tenements constructed by the former 
Government of Saurashtra were hajided over to the Saurashtra Hous- 
ing Board. Of these, 332 tenements were allotted to workers. Under 
the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 100 tenements were also 
built at Hinganghat and 10 at Nagpur. 

During 1956-57, five hew Co-operative Housing societies were 
organised under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme bringing 
the total number of such societies to 37 with membership of 1,553. 
The total amount of loan and subsidy sanctioned to these societies 
up to the end of September 1957 was of the order of about Rs. 21.4 
lakhs. Of this amount, Rs. 15.5 lakhs had actually been disbursed by 
September 1957. The total amount of loan and Subsidy sanctioned to 
7 of these societies in 1956-57 was Rs. 5.8 lakhs. These co-operative 
societies constructed 302 tenements while another 31 were under 
construction. 

Madras — ^The State Government completed construction of 936 
houses at Sembiam and Erukkanchery under the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme. The State Government also decided to utilise the 
entire provision of Rs. 65.10 lakhs under the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme for constructing houses during the Second Plan 
period. For this purpose a priority list of lands offered by employers 
on which construction work was to be started was drawn up and 
approved by the State Government. 

Madhya Pradesh — The former Madhya Bharat Government had 
built 3,444 tenements up to October 1956 under the Subsidised' 
Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government of India. During the 
period October 1956 — September 1957 the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh constructed 350 single-room tenements — ^250 at Bhopal and 
100 at Sehore — under tiie same Scheme. These tenements were, 
however, requisitioned by the State Government to house Govern- 
ment employees as this was necessitated by the reorganisation of 
the State. .Under the same Scheme, the Housing department of the' 
State Government undertook construction of 250 additional tenements, 
at Gwalior. 

Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Govern- 
ment of India, two private employers at Rajnandgaon and Burhan- 
pur also undertook to construct 200 and 100 single-roomed tenements 
respectively for their workers. 

Mysore — ^The State Housing Board constructed 876 tenements out 
of 1,120 for which sanction had been obtained. The State Government 
have sought sanction of the Central Government for construction of 
another 392 tenements at an estimated cost of about Rs. 12.4 lakhs. 
Besides this, some Central undertakings have also built houses for 
their employees. For example, the Indian Telephone Industries had 
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-built up to 31st March 1958 a total of 595 tenements. In the Hindust^ 
Aircraft, Ltd., 787 family quarters and 100 bachelors’ quarters have 
been constructed. 

Orissa — Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 

State Government constructed 252 tenements— 100 at Rajabagicha, 
132 at Cuttack and 20 at Baripada, Mayurbhanj. 

Punjab — ^Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 3(4 
houses were constructed at Amritsar, Ludhiana and Patina during 
the First Plan period. During the year 1956-57, construction of 412 
houses at Ambala, Rajpura and Chandigarh was in progress. 

Rajasthan — ^Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 
sanction for the construction of 1,700 tenements — 600 each at Jaipi^ 
and Palli and 500 at Bhilwara was accorded. Of 1,700 sanctioned, 
1,360 were to be of single room and the remaining two-room 
ments. The construction of only 796 tenements (8 double-roomed at 
Jaipur, 288 single-roomed at Pali and 500 at Bhilwara) had been com- 
pleted by September 1957. All the 500 tenements at Bhilwara were 
■completed during the year. The construction of the remaining houses 
was in progress at the end of September 1957. Under the same 
Scheme, the managements of the Jaipur Udyog Ltd., Sawai Madho- 
pur and the Central India Machinery Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bharat- 
pur were scheduled to construct 184 and 200 tenements respectively 
.at a total cost of Rs. 8.3 lakhs. 

Uttar Pradesh — ^Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India, a sum of Rs. 525.27 lakhs was allocated 
to the State for the Second Plan period as against Rs. 585.50 lakhs 
in the First Plan period. According to the First Plan it was intended 
■to build 20,649 houses. Of these, 19,644 had been completed by the 
end of 1957. The number of houses constructed between October 1956 
and December 1957 was 2,809. By the end of December 1957, 2,776 and 
■3,750 quarters were completed under Phases I and II respectively of 
the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. Under Phase III of the 
Scheme, 7,256 quarters out of 7,400 planned were .constructed and 
most of them were allotted to workers. 


The progress of construction of quarters under Phase IV of the 
Scheme as on December 1957 was as follows: 


Place 

Kumber of quarters 

To bo 
completed 

Ckimploted 

Under 

construc- 

tion 

Kanpur 

Lucknow .. .. ’’ " 

Eampur .. ’* 

Knini . . . . ” 

Hathras . . . . ” 

Bareilly . . . . ” 

Gorakhpur . . . . ' * 

Total 

6,246 

486 

384 

216 

216 

108 

108 

4,632 

486 

216 

2io 

84 

103 

■ 

6,764 

6,742 

. 912 
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The rent charged for the houses constructed under the Scheme 
was Rs. 10.00 p.m. for single-room tenements and Rs. 18.00 to Rs. 19.00 
p.m. for double room ones. These rents are exclusive of electricity 
charges. 

West Bengal — ^Up to the beginning of October 1956 only 432 
tenements had been constructed under the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme. Of these, 128 were built by the State Government, 
104 by the Calcutta Improvement Trust and the remaining 200 by a 
private employer. During the 15 months ended December 1957, 
another 1,608 tenements were built— 652 by the State Government, 556 
by the Calcutta Improvement Trust and 400 by private employers. 
Thus at the end of December 1957 there were in all 2,040 houses — 
780 by the State Government, 660 by the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
and 600 by private employers. However, only the tenements built by 
the last two mentioned agencies had been given to workers. The 
tenements built by the State Government were not ready for occu- 
pation at the end of December 1957, for want of electricity and water. 
In addition to these 2,040 houses, another 1,486 houses, 1,328 by the 
State Government and 158 by private employers, were under con'- 
.struction at the end of 1957. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands — ^Labourers reci'uited from the 
main-land are provided rent free accommodation. The housing pro- 
gramme of the administration envisages the construction of eight 
double storeyed barracks, 2 for bachelors and six for families, at an 
•estimated cost of about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

DeUii — The Delhi Administration had, prior to October 1956, 
built 1,380 quarters and arrangements were being made during 1956- 
57 to obtain electric supply. These quarters were expected to be 
ready for allotment in May 1958. During the 12 months ended 
October 1957, only 58 quarters were built under the Subsidised Indus- 
trial Housing Scheme and that too, by two Housing Co-operatives. 
The Administration intended to construct, in 1958-59, another 954 
■quarters — 400 at Okhla, 200 at Shahadara and 354 at the industrial 
Housing Colony. 

Tripura— A sum of Rs. 1.9 lakhs was allotted by the Government 
of India for the construction of houses for plantation workers during 
the Second Plan period. During the year 1957-58, a sum of Rs. 50,000 
was allotted under the Scheme for granting loans to tea planters in 
the State. This sum, however, could not be utilised, as the planters 
expressed their inability to undertake construction work owing to 
financial difficulties. 

3. Housing of Labour in Major Industries 
(i) Factory Industries 

(a) Textiles — In the Cotton Textile Industry in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, only a small proportion of the workers are provided 
with houses and these generally consist of single-room tenements. 
The member mills of the Bombay Millowners’ Association have pro- 
vided 166 chawls consisting of 4,845 one or two-roomed tenements. 
About 7.5 per cent, (i.e., 16,000) of the total number of workers reside 
m these tenements. The monthly rent of these tenements is Rs. 3 to 
5 per single-room tenement and Rs. 5 to 6 for double-room tenement. 
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In Delhi and Calcutta, however, about 40 per cent, of the workers 
ai'e provided with accommodation. In some of the remaining centres 
of industry, such as. Gwalior, Nagpur, Kanpur, Madras, Madura and 
Bangalore, the employers have provided housing colonies comprising 
self-contained units for some of their worlcens. The proportion of 
workers housed in these colonies to the total, however, is small. 


The Jute Mills in and around Calcutta have provided houses to 
nearly half of their employees; but the accommodation^ generally 
consists of back-to-back barracks and the floor space available to a 
worker and his family is often less than 100 sq. ft. Recently the West 
Bengal Government conducted an enquiry* into the labour conditions 
of workers in jute mill industry in that State. The following figures 
taken from this report speak for themselves: 


t 

KC. 

1 

1 

19.70 

Xo. of 1 
Iclicmc.nl' ' 
provided ) 
with 1 
elect ri- j 
eityond 
w.atcr 

i 

' 1 

1 

t j 

Total ' Xo. of ! 
Xo. of tenements . 
tenements ' having 

1 sep'imto 
j kitchen j 

Total ! 

Xo, of 
tenements 

! 

1 

Xo. of 
tenements 
havini' 
eepsrntc 
kitchen 

1 

(i) ^ith one living room . , 

48, OM j 

10,300 

48.i;t7 

10,38(5 

4,2C9 

(li) with two living room • 

5G1 1 

i 

■174 

530 

474 

2C7 

{ill) with three living room- 

S7 

10 

12 

12 

12 

(tp) with four living rooms 
nnd shove. 

12- 

127 

127 

127 

127 

Total 

48,808 

10,979 

1 4S,S12 

10,9Dt) 

j 4,07.7 

i 


*Goveraincnt of West Bengal; D partmem of Lalionr: Jl^porl on Umvlomnrnt, 
T| clfare of Labour in Jute 'Textile Industry in U’wi litnyal. 


Of the total number of tenements available in 1956, 48,685 (i.e- 
^eluding 127 four-roomed houses) were allotted to 86.326 rvorkers. 
The monthly rent charged per tenement varied from annas four to 
rupees two in 64 out of the 69 mUls surveyed. In the remaining five 
mills the monthly rent varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7. The employers" 
avemge cost for housing was of the order of Rs. 3.15 per w’orker 
against Rs. 3.54 in 1955. Some of the larger units in 
the Woollen textile industry, such as, those at Kanpur and Dhariwal, 
have built workers colonies. The units in the Silk industry generally 

accommodation to their workers on any large 
2d units in respect of which .information was collected 
during 1956, only nine had provided housing accom- 
workers. The percentage of workers pro- 
late 25^^^^ bousing accommodation in the different units varied from 


larger units in the engineering 
Steel Co., the Bumpur and Kulti 
Co anrl Iron and Steel Co., the Mysore Iron and Steel 

'-o., and the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works have their own housing 
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-colonies with different types of quarters for different categories of 
employees. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., has built more than 13,600 
houses for their employees. During the 15 months ended 31st Decem- 
ber dOST, the Company constructed another 200 quarters and 128 units 
•of three-storeyed flats, twin cottages and flats. The Company has also 
been encouraging employees to construct their own houses by allot- 
ting them land at -a nominal rent on short as well as long term basis 
and advancing loans for building purposes to the extent of 75 per 
cent, of the cost subject to a maximum of 18 months' pay. Under this 
system, about 8,600 houses had been built by the employees them- 
selves up to the end of September 1956. The Company also gives 
•assistance to the Co-operative Housing Society formed by its em- 
ployees. Some of the dockyards also provide accommodation to their 
'Workers, but the percentage of workers housed in thirteen of the 
units varied from 2 to 50 during 1955, 

(c) Other Factory Industries — The Cement factories in, India 
provide houses to their employees on a much larger scale than other 
factory industries and the type of houses provided are also superior. 
The Assam Oil Company provided quarters to 57 per cent, of its 
workers employed at Digboi and 39 per cent, of workers at Tinsukia. 
In some of the industries, such as,- paper, match, tanneries, printing 
presses and chemicals, only the larger units provide housing and that 
too to a small proportion of their labour force. 

The Labour Bureau has been conducting from time to time ad hoc 
■enquiries into the working conditions of labour in various industries. 
The following table compiled from the data so collected shows the 
extent of housing accommodation provided in some of the industrie.s. 

TABLE NO. XCIV 

Extent of Housing Accommodation Provided for Workers in 
' Certain Industries 


Industry 

1 

Year of 
cn<jHirr 

2 

No. of 

Covered 
by the. 
entiniry 

3 

units 

Providing 

housing 

ncrom- 

piodfttinn 

4 

Percentage of 
vrorkera boused 
to total 

employment in 
units in col. 4 

Sugar . . , 


.50 

49 

1 

to 

.58 


1953 

40 

12 

13 

•to 

8,5 

Hyuroecnated Oils 

I9r.4: 

2,3 

U 

2 

to 

7.5 

^osir !^Iefca1s {iMirroiis gtoiip) 

lO-lt 

35 

15 

l-C 

to 

60 

l*rinting !Pi^sses ^ 

I9K-5o 

.59 

10 

10 

to 

.50 

Paper 

mr, 

21 

14 

s 

to 

70- G 

-Match 

1955 

2G 

S 

13 

Ur 

7S 

Cnrpct We.aving 

19.55 

11 

r, 

0 

to 

30 

Ciparette 

19.55 

14 


it 

to 

35 

DockvnrtU 

1.953 

17 

13 

2* 

to 

.50 


19.55 

r,o 

30 

1 

to 

.80 

^lineral Oil 


1 

J 

30 

<0 

57 at 





ditlerent pltcts ! 

Public Jtotor Transport* . . 

19.50 


. . 

3 

to 

r>5 

Colton Ginning and Bnlina 

19G7 

111 

.52 

1 

to 

3S j 


*Xho Enlxiiir Rtircatt is‘3ue<i to nil tliQ Stat« Governments, except Tripura 

Andaman and NicoKar iBlnnds. Honsincr .aceomniod.aUon wb'. reported to be nvaiJaole, to pome 
extent or other, in six States, vi2^, Andlir.a Pradesh, As--a'n Bombay, Kerala .Madhya. Prndcoh 
■®nd Jlysore (Bolgaura Divi-ion) and Delhi Territory. 
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Under the Sugar Factory Workers Housing Scheme, construction 
of 1,230 quarters was undertaken by 56 sugar factories 
Pradesh up to 31st December 1957. Of these, 1,154 quarters had been 
completed in 50 sugar factories and the remaining 78 Avere 'bnae 
various stages of construction. A sum of Rs. 30.00 lakhs was i 
a number of sugar factories towards the cost of construction of houses 
during the year under review. 

(ii) Mines 

(a) Coal Mines — ^In coal mines, housing accommodation provided 
by mine owners is to conform to the standards prescribed ^y 
Mines Boards of Health where such Boards exist. At present Mine 
Boards of Health exist for the Jharia. Raniganj and Hazaribagh coa ■" 
fields. The Jharia and Hazaribagh Mines Boards of Health bay 
prescribed a minimum floor area of 50 sq. ft. and a minimurn ai 
space of 500 c.ft. for each adult. The corresponding minimum nxea 
by the Asansol Board for Raniganj coalfield is 32 sq- ft. and jov 
c.ft. respectively. The scale fixed for children is half that of adults- 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund has prescribed 
types of quarters for the workers and the Mines Boards of 
have recommended their adoption. The Coal Mines Labour Weifaiy 
Fund has also suggested to the Mines Boards of Health that the 
pation of a house by more than one miner should not be allowed ii 
he lives with his wife and children and that only such number oi 
workers should be permitted to occupy a house as would ensure a 
floor space of 40 sq. ft. and air space of 385 c.ft, for each adult ano 
half that much for each child; kitchen, bath room, store-room 
verandah being excluded from calculation of per capita accommoda' 
tion. 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund has constructed a number 
of houses for coal-miners. Some details regarding the number oi 
houses built, etc., by the Fund have been given in the previous issue 
of the Year Book.* Under the old subsidy scheme, the number oi 
houses constructed by the Housing Board of the Fund up to 31st 
December 1957 was 1,623. A total sum of Rs. 10.87 lakhs had been 
given as subsidy for construction of 1.599 houses till the end of 193 

Under the subsidy-cum-loan scheme, introduced in 1954, rtm 
struction of 3.077 houses was sanctioned by the Housing Board, d 
these, 1,288 houses were completed and 747 houses remained under 
construction by the end of 1957. 

A new scheme for construction of 30,000 houses during the' 
Second Five Year Plan period by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund cmt of its accumulated balances was sanctioned by the Govern- 
^ent. The Fund, in addition to undertaking direct construction^ ot 
k^nses, gives financial assistance to colliery owners for construction 
of houses for miners. 

Under the new housing scheme, the Fund proposes to construct 
two-roomed houses at various coalfields. A scheme in this connecUon 
was also circulated among the colliery owners and as a result thereoi 
applications were received for construction of 30.032 houses. TUe 


p 206 , 
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Housing Board approved the construction of 8,294 houses at various 
collieries. It has also decided to construct another 10,000 houses before 
the end of 1958-59. 


(b) Mica Mines — Under the new^ housing schema'^ for workers in 
the mica mines closely follbwing the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme of the Government of India, a subsidy equal to 25 per cent, 
subject Jto a ceiling of Rs. 560 and a loan equal to 37§ per cent, of the 
cost of. construction subject to a maximum of Rs. 840 can be granted 
for one-room houses. For two-room houses, the proportion of loan 
and subsidy are the same but the ceiling for the subsidy is Rs. 735 
and for the loan Rs. 1,102-8-0. 

(c) Gold Mines — In the Kolar Gold Mines there were in all 13,082 
houses in September 1957, of which only 4,488 were pucca i.e., pre- 
fabricated and masonry type. The remaining 8,594 houses were 
kutcha. About 76 per cent, of the workers have been provided with 
housing accommodation and the monthly rent varied from Rs. 0.50 
nP. to Rs. 1.75 nP. depending on the size, etc., of the house. 


(d) Iron Ore and Manganese Mines — The Labour Bureau recently 
conducted enquiries into the working conditions of workers employed 
in certain Iron Ore and Manganese mines. The information pertaining 
to housing is briefly summarised below: 


Iron Ore Mines — Out of 36 Iron* Ore Mines surveyed, 33 had pro- 
vided housing accommodation to their employees. The percentage of 
workers housed in different mines varied from nine to hundred. The 
houses provided were rent-free and generally kutcha. 


Manganese Mines — Of the 76 mines covered by the Bureau’s 
enquiry, 53 had provided housing accommodation to their workers. 
The percentage of workers housed in different mines varied from 4 
to 100. The types of houses provided were generally thatched, kutcha ' 
or semi-pttcca. One common feature in all the mines was that the 
houses had been- provided rent-free. 


(iii) Plantations 


Under the Plantations Labour Housing Scheme formulated in 
April 1956, loans at a reasonable rate of interest are to be given to 
planters, through the State Governments, for construction of houses 
for labourers. The maximum assistance in the form of loan is res- 
tricted to 80 per cent, of the actual cost of construction, subject to a 
ceiling of Rs. 2,000 per house in ' the casg of plantations in North 
India and Rs. 1,600 pfer house in the plantations in South India. 


*For the prfv-iotia scheme sco Indian Lahmir Vrar Bool 19$ j $9 vWc p. 107. 
L,'B."4f>Don.l5-10(a) 
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The Second Five Year Plan envisuf’cs consinictlon of 11.000 tenc- 
ments in plantations at a total cost of Ks. 2 crot cs. Durinp ij)e 
1956-57 the Kerala Government obtained from the Central uoverm 
mont a sum of lls. 1.50 lakhs for disbursement, among the „ 

the State for constructinf; houses for their worlcei'S.' bndet' me 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951 it is obligatory for employees td P^dvscie 
housing accommodation to the workers and t'heir_ families resiaing 
in the plantations. The annual report on tlie working of tho "ianw- 
tions Labour Act during the year 1957 received fronr sdniC of me 
States contains information regarding the housing facilities ovaiiapw 
in the plantations. The same is briefly merttioned in the fOlUnVing 
paragraphs ; 


In We.‘;t Bengal, there were 283 garden.s having a residential 
labour population of 1,06,725. The planters were required to 
8,538 houses during the year 19.57. However, it is reported that' Only 
4.976 new houses were constructed. Apart from this. 15,494 old houses 
were reconditioned according to approved .standards. In MaciriW. the 
Plantations Labour Housing Scheme came into force with effect from 
April 1956 and it will operate til! the end of the Second Plan penou. 
During 1957-58 a sum of Rs. 84,000 was allotted as loans to plaulers. 
For small plantation-s who could not discharge their obligations due 
to inadequate Rnances. the Government of India agreed, to, grant 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest through iiic Stale Governmer^- 
The amount thus allotted for the Second Plan period is Rs. 3.34 laims. 
In Uttar Pradesh. 1,019 quarters have been pi'ovided to workers but 
these were not in accordance ‘■Cvith the standards laid down, m 
Tripura, it has been reported that no satisfactoi'y' progress was made 
in respect of construction of houses according to prescribed standards 
and specifications. 


(iv) Railways 

During the year 1956-57, a tofal of 9,645 quarters of various types 
were constructed by the Railway Administration for various cate- 
gories of staff. The number of quarters constructed during the previous 
year was 8,645. In addition, the Chillaranjan Locomotive Works con- 
structed 16 blocks of single roomed barracks for bachelors. 


(v) Ports , , . ' 

-Bombay Port Trust has provided houses for about 
2,400’ Class HI and Class IV employees. The quarters are situated in - 
several labour settlements, those at Antop village and W’^adi Bunder 
being largest. The Port Authorities sanctioned during 1956-57 a 
si^ of Rs. 1.40 croresfor construction of 928 self-contained two-room- 
ed (excluding kitchen) tenements for non-scheduled staff Of these, 368 
tenements were completed and another 272 were under construction 


^Kcrjscd figures. 
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during the period under review. The Trust authorities have also sanc- 
tioned construction of 290 flats for clerical staff and 120 flats fhr Rail- 
way gangmen at an estimated cost of Rs. 40.5 lakhs and Rs. 13.9 lakhs 
respectively. During the Second Plan period, 40 per cent, of the port 
employees are expected to be provided with housing accommodation 
and for this purpose a block allotment of Rs. 4 crores has been made. 

Madras — ^The Madras Port Trust has provided residential accom- 
modation only for a limited number of the essential staff. A sum of 
Rs. 36 lakhs was sanctioned during 1956-57 for providing housing ac- 
commodation to 500 low-paid employees of the Trust and the con- 
struction work in this connection was in progress. During the year, a 
welfare fund was constituted and the Madras Dock Labour Board de- 
cided to transfer to this fund a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs from out of its 
accumulated surplus to be specially earmarked for the housing scheme. 
The port authorities recently purchased at the suggestion of the Hous- 
mg and Welfare Sub-Committee a site of about 21 acres in order to 
build more houses. 

Cochin — ^In Cochin Port, some of the workers engaged on essen- 
tial services have been provided with housing accommodation on the 
Island. . 


Kandla— In Kandla, a major portion of the port employees have 
been provided with residential accommodation at Kandla, Gopalpuri, 
and Gandhidham. The monthly rent charged is ten per cent, of basic 
pay and dearness allowance. As regai’ds workers employed by con- 
tractors, it would appear that some facilities have been made available, 
to them also. For these workers 500 hutments at the port and 200 pucca 
houses at Gandhidham have been provided. 


(vi) Seamen 

The problem of housing maritime labour is different from that 
of the industrial labour since seamen have to work for the most part 
on ships. Hostel facilities have been made available for se^en at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ports where seamen on their discharge 
from ships or while waiting for employment are given accommodation 
On nominal charges. 


(vii) Municipaeities 


The major municipalities in India generally provide housing ac- 
commodation to their workers, but the extent and nature of facilities 
provided vary from one municipality to another. In some of the muni- 
cipalities, the facility is restricted to workers engaged in essential 
services such as fire-brigade, water works and hospitals. Likewise, the 
practice in the matter of house rent also varies. Most of the municL 
palities are giving bouse rent allowance either to those w-^orkers who 
are not provided with housing accommodation or to some specified 
classes of workers. According to an enquiry conducted by the Bureau 
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in 1954, the house rent allowance paid varied from annas eight per 
month in the case of the Lucknow Municipality to Rs. 7 per month in 
the case of New Delhi Municipality. Generally, housing accommoda- 
tion consists of one-room, kitchen and a verandah, but a few munici- 
palities provide two-room tenements also. 


(viii) Posts and Telegraphs 

houses built for posts and telegraphs employees 
was 096 unite in 1956-57. During the following financial year i.e., year 
enaed March 1958, the number of unite constructed was 107. Besides, 
tne Government of India have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 10 lakhs as 
i 1 Telepost Co-operative House Construction Society, Madras 

Society, Bombay, for building 150 
houses at Madras and 20 at Bombay for Posts and Telegraphs staff 

Society. Out of the sanctioned loan of Rs. 10 
were given in 1955-56 and Rs. 1.47 lakhs in 1956-57. 

the con“trSn^S.^ ’"^'^'^wing the progress of 

4. Housing Schemes of Workers’ Organisations 

io this chapter, loans can be given to workers’ 
oTthe G^ivIrSSenfof^'rt^ Industrial Housing Scheme 

abad had snonsored Labour Association, Ahmed- 

Mmch 1957^^ Societies by the end of 

suSi societierundP^iKo p Association had also sponsored 76 

of the Government o? BoSb;y? °""^ Number 219 

i Housing of Agricultural Labour 

facilities to ^gricidtur^fahmir provide housing 

created a special fund for nrovirif^ Andhra Government have 
are mostly agricultural wnrkoi-c'^T°®A^^^ house sites to Harijans who 
with a plan target of Rs 10 ^ Rural Housing Scheme 

1956-57. In Bombay the^Gn™^^ consideration during 

about 54 huts to thete 921°"-^’ Aarey, provided 

have a scheme for the construcfinn The Bihar Government 

a maximum estimated cosfS :L 798 fo^“ for landless Harijans at 
house, each with two rooms mud-bmlt, thatched-roof 

court yard. Under the Schenk the ^ 

?0 per cent, of the cost of conSmctiL^^ would meet 

mg oO per cent. In Uttar Pradesh land? 

fim preference in the allotment of ‘Ahfrr?^ labourers are given the 
of houses. In the erstwhile State construction 

Board was set up whichfew un nlan ^ Housing 

rural areas for agricultural worlm^ construction of houses in 

recovered !„ eaey taetalmedTS?„|5| 

- . il* SIS™' "An. i.> EraU, STO rtfaT. 
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. With a modest provision of Rs. 10 crores, the Government of 
India have formulated a Village Housing Projects Scheme for being 
Implemented during the Second Plan period. The Scheme is based on 
the principle of ‘aided-self help’ i.e., every village household will be 
required to contribute at least 50 per cent, of the cost subject to a 
-ceiling of Rs. 1,500 from its resources in the shape of building material 
.and/or manual labour of members of the household. The remaining 
50 per cent, will be provided by the Government of India as loan. 



CHAPTER VII 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
1. Health of Industrial Worker 

The health problems of industrial workers are dichotomous in 
nature. It is so because the workers are very often exposed to occupa- 
tional risks in their work places, in addition to the health hazards 
common to the community as a whole. While the latter are looked 
after by the services available to the community, there is, as yet, no 
well-established agency to deal, with the former. It is in recognition 
of this need that the First Five Year Plan recommended ‘inter alia’ 
the establishment of a National Museum of Industrial Safety, Health 
and Welfare, and the appointment of full-tirhe Medical Inspectors on 
the staff of the State Factory Inspectorates. The construction of a 
building for the Central Labour Institute which is to ^contain, among 
other things, the National Museum of Industrial Safety, Health and 
Welfare, was taken in hand but the same had to be abandoned owing to 
some unforeseen circumstances. The Institute, when it starts function- 
mg, will have six sections, viz., (i) a Museum of Industrial Safety, 
Health and W'elfare (ii), an Industrial Hygiene Laboratory, (iii) a 
iraii^g Centre, (iv) a Library-cum-Information Centre, (v) Industrial 
psychology Section, and (vi) Occupational Psychology Section. During 
the Second Five Year Plan period, three Regional Centres of the 
Labour Institute~nne each at Kanpur. Calcutta and Madras are pro- 
If regional Museums of Industrial Safetj'-, Health 

^ Kanpur, Calcutta and Coimbatore are also 

Northern. Eastern and Southern regions respectively. 

^ co-ordinated plan for imparting 
DPi^c + 1 ?^ safety, health and welfare and will meet the specialised 
an^Kannuf-haf^^i' building sites for the Museums at Calcutta 
mentV^he made available by the State Govem- 

available <?nnn Tt • Museum at Coimbatore is expected to be made ■ 
for the S!Ls du?SrilUY‘*'‘ »f the taUding! 

eariitySS^nf Inspectors— As already stated in the 

pointed in the Book,’' Medical Inspectors have been ap- 

Sstri^Mh ^ Bombay, a Council for 

for the promotion nf constituted some time back 

to reduce the rnimVio i^dedness amongst the employers so as 

a seSe w accidents in factoriesT etc. In Uttar Pradesh, 

SGovernmenrs^^nhUo has been set up in the State 

Department. During 1957, a post of 
filled up. created in Assam, but the same had not been 

scanty^ t? industrial workers in India are 

formation. Ilowever “^jhinery for collecting such in- 

, some details ab out the health conditions of 

ido p. ..11, Indian Labour 1 tar Book. 1953-5G and p. 236 Indian Labour Year Book, 1954-55- 
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iauiuiy \vurtt.fc;r5, miners and plantation workers were given in the 
previous issues of the Year Book. Similar information for the period 
under review is given in the following paragraphs; — 


Factories 

Absenteeism due to sickness — Information regarding absenteeism 
of industrial workers due to sickness alone is not available on an All- 
India basis. The limited data available in this respect relates to 
absenteeism due to sickness or accident in certain areas /industries 
and for' the reports of certain agencies like the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, etc., and 
the same are given below"^: — 

TABLE NO. XCV 

Percentage of Average Monthly Absenteeism due to Sickness or 
Accident During 1956 and 1957 


Industry 




tPercentage of absen- 
teeism in the calendar 
year 

- 




1950 

1957 

1 

Cotton Testilcs (Madras State) 




S-9 

I 

3*5 

Iron and Steel 

•• 

v 


1-9 

2-4 

Ordanee Factories ^ 

•• 

-• 


3-9 

3-S 

Cement Factories 

•• 

• • 

•• 

3-7 

4-1 

JIatch Factories 

•• 

** f 

s * * 

, 4-2 

4-6 

Tramway Workshops •• •• 

t 

•• 

• • 

•• 

2-3 

2-6 

Telegraph orkshops 

^ ^ — > 

•• 

-- 

•• 

1-8 

1-9 


*For limitntions of data, seo section on Absenteeism vide p. 43 in this iasuc. 

tThe diOercnce in the figures published in the previous issue of the Indian Labour Year 
ISdoi at p. 211 and the present Mition is due to the fact that the previous figures relating to- 
Bicknesa-absenteeia n showed their percentage to total absenteeism. 
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The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation — ^The annual report 
<of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation for the year 1956-57 
.gives some data regarding the number of days for which sickness 
benefit was paid, the number of sickness spells, etc., and the same are 
given in the table below; — 

•Cl 

TABLE NO. XCVir 

Incidence of Sickness, etc.. Amongst Wokkers Covered by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme for 1956-57 


t 

Stnto 

1 

No. of 
insured 
persons 
at the end 
of thn 
year 

o 

No. of 
da.vs for 
n Inch 
sickncfiB 
benefit 
was paid 
during 
the year 
(In fnWis) 

3 

No. of 
fresh 
siekm ss 
■.pelk 
during the 
year 

4 

No. of 
fresh 
Rieknee.s 
spells 
per annnir 
por 

employee 

.7 

No. of 
henefit 
days per 
spelt 

C 

. ' 
Amount 

of 

benefit 
per spell 
of 

.sickness 

(R«.) 

7 

Andhra 

3.1,041 

r,r, 

19,223 

0-91 

0-1 

10-0 

Bombay (Creator 
Bombay) 

.‘•.20,875 

5-4 

3,21. .'.60 

0-68 

7-9 

CO 

Bombay (Vindhnrbli.i 
area). 

32.774 

0-7 

14,898 

0-65 

10-3 

15-7 

^tndliya Prade«^h . . 

71,82.3 

71 

39,044 

0-7S 

10-0 

16-0 

Madras , . 

1,43,219 

7-0 

r.3.972 

0-.81 

8*7 

12-7 

Punjab . . 

47,.';i9 

0-61 

9,881 

0-33 

6-2 

11-7 

Uttar Pradiasli 

1,41,402 

.‘••8 

.7.7,970 

0-67 

8-6 

14-3 

West 15 ngaJ 

2,70,184 

. 4*4 

1.1.7,,79n 

0..78 

7-6 

12-C 

Delhi 

58,327 

2-81 

33,.3,30 

0-83 

8-4 

17-7 

Totals and Averages 
for all areal,* 

13,27,224 

mi 

■HI 

0-67 

8-1 

lo-S 


*Excluding jnformntion from Kcmla and Kajastban.’ 
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From the table it will be seen that the number of benefit days' 
per spell of sickness ranged during the year 1956-57 between 6.1 ift 
Andhra and 10.3 in Bombay, the average being 8.1 while the corres-, 
ponding range for the previous year was between 7.3 in Punjab and 
*11.8 in U.P., the average being 9.4 days. Number of sickness spells per 
annum per employee varied between 0.33 in Punjab io 0.91 in Andhra, 
the average being 0.67 in 1956-57 as compared to 075 in 1955-56. 

The amount of benefit paid, during the year, per spell of sickn^s 
ranged from Rs. 10.0 in Andhra to Rs. 17.8 in Greater Bombay, the 
all-India average being Rs. 15.8. The variations in the range_ of spells 
and payments are due partly to endemic variations in incidence of 
diseases and partly to different wage levels prevalent in various areas. 
The actual duration of sickness is likely to be more than indicated by 
these figures as no sickness benefit is payable under the scheme for 
an initial period of two days. 


Other Agencies — ^The Annual Report of the Department of Indus- 
trial Health, Tata Services Private Ltd., for the year 1957 contains 
some data regarding morbidity statistics at the factory clinics m 
3 textile mills and one oil mill. However, the data of three of these, 
'i.e., Svadeshi Mill, Tata Mill and^Tata Oil Mill, Sewri, are of limited 
value confined as they are only 'to first incidence, after which cases 
are referred to the hospitals of the Employees’ State Insurance Cor- 
poration. The statistics for the Advance Mills, Ahmedabad, wth an. 
average factory population of 3,189 where the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme was not in force during the period, gives the in- 
cidence of various diseases per 100 workers attending the factory 
clinic. Statistics in respect of certain diseases were as follows; — 

Coryza — 49.3 per cent.. Gastro-intestinal diseases (other_ than 
dysentery) — ^20.7 per cent.. Constipation — ^20.4 per cent.. Dental diseases 
-—18.1 per cent.. Respiratory diseases (other than Pneumonia. Bron- 
chitis and Asthama) — 37.1 per cent.. Diseases of bones, joints and 
muscles— 10.7 per cent. ' 

V 

Placement Medical Examinations — As in the psist, the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Health, Tata Services Private Ltd., continued to 
conduct placement medical examinations .of workers. The available 
data show that, during 1957, 1.568 placement medical exa- 
rninations were conducted in 4 factories — three textiles and one 
oil mill. The persons examined include 22 supervisors, 765 permanent 
and the remaining temporary employees. The number of misplaced 
persons was 274 out of 1,568. Of the 274, 179 could work after correc- 
tion of defects, 25 required change of jobs and the remaining 70 were 
rejected as entirely misplaced. Of the total number examined. 1,294 
or 82 5 per cent, were with or without noticeable defects but were 
found to be suitably placed. 


Coal Mines- As a result of anti-malaria operations in the mining 
^reas. the incidence of malaria continued to decrease in 1956 in flit 
coalfields except those of Sambalpur and Talcher, as may be seen 
from the table No. XCVm. 
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TABLE NO XCVIII 

Tncidence of Malaria in Coal-Fields, 1956 


X.'uno of lli(> (Y).il fields 


Approxiinatp 
population 
pitUt'Ctod 
(ill tUoiivuui'') 

M.il.iria morbidity latc per 
thouMiid M'Oik.Pi's 

.. .. 



■ I<I.M 

(Jnn. — Dee.) 


I-"' ■■ ' — — 

i ■ > 

’ K Clmi\<'n 

! 

3 -2 ■ 

lOG-80 

- 

72-01 

I 

■ 2. ir.i/niilMf’li .. •• -• 


40* 70 

: 

31-40 

3. Jlinia .V . t 


32 ■32 

31-10 

i 

'j 4. Korea 

37 

ua-nr, 

101-07 

r>, Atargborita • . ♦ • 

IG 

33-00 

17-72 

G. Pancb Valley . • • • • • i 

\ 


3-t-43 

28-51 

‘ T. Uanigixnj 

2sr, 

34-41 

30-3 

B* Sambalpur . . 

0 

ISO- -20 

■270-1 

3. Talobnr 

13 

32-GO 

40-83 

10. Ilydc) alnd 

8S 

0-00 

7 -48 


*Sourcr — Rojmrt on tlio activilie-i of tlio Coal AIuio^ Labour 'Wrlfaro Fund, 1055-ofi 
p.30 and lOoC-SI, p. 30. 


The high figures in Chanda, Korea and Sambalpur coalfields are 
due to the fact that malaida control operations were introduced much 
later in these coalfields than in others. 

Plantation Workers— Some information regarding number of 
‘deaths by causes amongst workers in Assam Plantations is available 
for the year ended 30th September, 1957, and the same is given 
■overleaf. 



TABLE NO. XCIX 

Dhatiis Amongst LAnounsRs in Tka Estates in Assam during tub Year Ended September 1.957 
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From the table it may be observed that death-rate per 1,000 of 
working population decreased from 9.68 in the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1956 to 8.67 in the next year. The death rates in respect of the 
total population in the tea estates was 14.69 in 12 months ending 
30th September 1956 and 12.45 in the next twelve months. There 
was, however, no material change in regard to birth rates in ‘the 
same period. 


2. Occupational Diseases 

The available information regarding the incidence of occupa- 
tional diseases is vei'y limited. The only sources of data as usual are; . 
<i) returns and reports received in tlie Bureau on the working of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923 and the Factories Act, 1948, 
and (ii) reports of enquiries and investigations conducted by the 
State Governments, public institutions, etc. The information obtained 
from these sources is summarised below: 


The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 — The Act provides for 
the payment of compensation in case of twelve occupational diseases 
listed in Schedule III of the Act. The State Governments are, how- 
ever, empowered to add to this list of diseases. Some State Govern- 
ments have exercised this power and have notified Silicosis and 
Dermatitis also as occupational diseases under the Act”". The Bihar 
Government propose to include some diseases relating to .Silicosis 
and the Refractory Iiidustry to Schedule III of the Act. The propo- 
sal to enforce Silicosis Rules also remained under consideration of 
the State Government. 


The returns received under the Act for the years 1956 and 1957t 
show that only in three States, namely, Kerala. Mysore and West 
Bengal some cases of occupational diseases were reported. As in the 
years. Mysore State reported the largest number of cases, 
m 195^ as many as 833 cases of Silicosis were reported by this 
state. Uf th^e, 828 cases were non-fatal, resulting in permanent 
disablement. The remaining five cases were fatal. The total amount 

in the cases of permanent 
d ^blement and Rs. 13,o00 m the fatal cases. During the year 1957, 
^06 cases of Silicosis were reported by Mysore. All these, except 
one were non-fatal resulting in permanent disablement. The amount 
tT. -15,978 in the non-fatal cases and 

-mPTit' urovQ Kerala, 489 cases of ternporary disable- 

tioni Tn ™ 1956 and Rs. 3,853 was paid as compensa- 

l ^vere d 07 cases of temporary disablement and 

comnensation. The nature of the 
5 cS nf reported. In West Bengal, there were 

vear diseases pending at the be^nning of the 

onr%vafdi?mf««T 111®^ during 1956. Out of these cases 

weL AP twi five remained pending at the close of the 

year. All these were. cases of lead poisoning. 

* ™ information see Indian Labour Year Booh, IQSi 55, p. 245. 

^ have not hren received from all tlio 

* P'urt'h'^r details arc not availal)!'*- 
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Factones Act — ^Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is , obligatory on 
factory managements to give information regarding certain sche- 
duled occupational diseases contracted by the employees. The Act 
also requires medical practitioners attending on persons suffering 
from such diseases to report the same to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories concerned. The returns received under the Factories Act, 
1948 for the year 1956 show that cases of occupational diseases were 
reported only by three States, viz.. Bihar. Bombay and Madras. In 
Bihar, there were 12 suspected cases of lead poisoning in 1956 as 
against 30 in the previous year. As regards Bombay, a statement 
showing cases of occupational diseases notified from 1951 to 1955 
is given below: ' ^ 


Ocoiipatiojial Disra.‘!CB 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

f 

1955 

1 

2 

3 

‘ 4 

5 

6 

1. Lead poifonin" 

1 

4 

1 

1 


2. Chrome ulceration 

91 

CG 

28 

51 

, 

14 


In 1956. there was only one case of Chrome Ulceration in the re- 
organised State of Bonibay. 

A new set of rules for the manufactm-e of bangles and other 
articles from cinematographic films was added under Rule 102 of 
the Bombay Factories Rules. These rules are meant to prevent 
casualties due to inflammable nature of films and to avoid harmful 
effects on the workers’ health due to some of the toxic solvents used 
in this industry. In Madras, two cases of occupational diseases were 
reported at the end of 1956 which were being investigated.. Nature 
of diseases is not known. 

Enquiries and Investigations— The number of organisations which 
are dealing with the problems of occupational diseases m the coun- 
try is very small Apart' from the Medical Inspectors, etc., on the 
staff of the Factory Inspectorates in the States, there are agencip 
like the Indian Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta 
and certain departments such as the organisation of the Chief 
Adviser. Factories in the Central Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment which carry on certain amount of work m this direction. A brief 
summary' of the important investigations conducted by the State 
Governments and other agencies in this regard is given m the follow- 

Bihar— The State Government conducted, in consultation with 
thp Thief Adviser Factories, a survey on the incidence of Silicosis . 
and Dermatitis. It may be recalled that the State Government had 
initiated an enquiry into the incidence of ‘Baggassosis’ among factoiy 
workers in the Baggasse-pulp factory at Dalmianagar, in collabora- 
tion with the Patel Chest Institute. Delhi*. During the period under 

* Itidian Labour Yi'lV' IS.YoSOp. 21 <. 

L;H34aporriH— 1*: 
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review, the enquiry was still in progress. An enquiry regarding Indus- 
trial Dermatitis among workers in the Coal Tar and By-products prats 
in Bihar was undertaken by the Factory Inspectorate of the 
Government and the results thereof were published by the btate 
Government in the form of a pamphlet. 

Uttar Pradesh— The round-the-year study of thermal envirra- 
ment in selected electric power houses in U.P. was completed. Un 
the basis of this study interpretation of results tvere made on accept^ 
ed standards of comfort for our countr\'. Besides this, the following 
two surveys were conducted during the period under review; \i) 
Sickness absenteeism in a large textile mill in Kanpur, and (n) a 
study of thermal environment in a few steel rolling mills of Kanpur. 
The first survey revealed, among other things, that; (a) there w^ 
no sickness absenteeism among 86.8 per cent, of the workers, (b) the 
attendance was maximum in October and minimum in June, (c) 
short illness upto 5 days' contributed to 56.8 per cent, of all sickness 
absences, rad (d) digestive disorders accounted for 23.7 per cent, of 
all absences and next in order came respiratory diseases causing 
15.7 per cent, of all absences. The second study revealed that Cor- 
rected Effective Temperature ranged from 89“ to 95‘F. Radiant he*t 
was also high. 

Besides the statutory provisions made in the Factories Act as 
regards the measures to be adopted for prevention of accidents, the 
State Government asked the factory owners to constitute safety 
committees consisting of representatives of employees and employers 
to take effective steps to minimise the number of accidents. Steps 
were also being taken to form such technical tripartite committees 
in sugar factories, etc. 

West Bengal — ^An investigation into the incidence of lead poison- 
ing or lead absorption among workers of a number of paint factories 
was conducted during the period under review and the Report of , 
the enquiry was under preparation. 

Chief Adviser. F.actories 

(a) Study of Thermal Environments in Industry — ^The study of 
Thermal Environment in Industry and Determination of Comfort 
Ranges in Relation to Work-mentioned in the previous issue of t^ 
Year Book* was completed under the supervision of Dr. William F. 
Ashe, whose services were made available by the U.S. Technical Co- 
operation Mission. The aim of the study was to determine the magni- 
tade of heat-load problem and upper limits of tolerance of workers m 
neat and humidity in the textile industry. A study conducted to 
ascertein the upper limits of thermal stress for man showed that the 
physiological responses of Indian workers exposed to high tempsta- 
tures were in every respect similar to the responses of volunteers 
stumed in other countries. A study of the salt balance of Indian 
workers was also carried out which indicated that there was no likeli- 
hood of salt exhaustion symptoms under conditions of temperature 
omt obtained in the mills as the in-take of salt through the normal 
diet of the workers was sufficient. The study, however, pointed out 
■ • VidJ 0 . 218 . — — — ■ 
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the need for making up the sweat losses by periodic fluid consump- 
tion. A study of thermal environmental conditions was also carri^ 
out in nine representative mills in Ahmedabad. The investigation 
revealed that the thermal variations were the lowest in the weaving 
departments and the highest in the finishing departments. The fre- 
quency with which thermal environments in certain depai'tments of 
the miUs exceeded the safe upper limit were also determined. The 
findings indicated that some adjusjtments were necessary in almost 
all the ^departments of the mills. 

(b) Reports on the following surveys undertaken by the Chief 
Adviser, Factories were brought out during the period: 

(i) Accidental deaths from insecticidal fumigant mixture of 
Ethylene Dichloride and Carbon Tetrachloride, (ii) Silicosis in Metal 
Grinding (Scissors and Razor, Grindings) in Meerut, (iii) Silicosis in 
Pottery and Ceramic industry, (iv) Silicosis amongst Hand Drillers in 
Mica mining in Bihar, (v) Vital capacity of the Lungs of workers in 
Ceramic and Pottery Industry, (vi) Cardiac Response to effort of 
workers in Ceramic and Pottery Industry, and (vii) Silicosis in Female 
workers in Ceramic and Pottery industry. 

vc) A survey in occupational hazards in Viscose rayon manufac- 
turing industry was carried out during the period and the report was 
under preparation. 

(d) The following enquiries, etc., were intended to be carried 
out in future: (i) Occupational hazards in the manufacture of D.D.T., 
(ii) Health hazards amongst coal trimmers in Calcutta Docks, (iii) 
Pneumoconiosis in asbestos cement manufacture, (iv) Pneumoconiosis 
in coal mines, (v) Health hazards amongst dock workers engaged in 
loading of manganese ore, and (vi) Occupational hazards in chemical 
industries. 

The Ale India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 

As in the past, the Industrial Health Research Unit of the All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health conducted several in- 
vestigations in the field of workers’ health and safety. A brief resume 
of the more important of these investigations is given below: 

(i) Studies on Air Polhition — ^The study revealed that the average 
monthly dust fall per square mile area of Calcutta was 53.63 tons and 
the amount of dust floating in the air was found to vary between 
0.014 — 0.563 mg. per cubic meter of air. A study of the diurnal varia- 
tions of air pollutants showed that though individually the concen- 
trations are different for different substances their concentrations 
were uniformly high in the mornings and evenings and low during 
mid-days. The study on air pollution in Calcutta remained in 
progress. 

(ii) Study of Industrial Tension — Attitude tests were conducted 
for both the supervisors and workers in an engineering undertaking 
near Calcutta. The analysis showed that education had an inverse 
relation with high morale of the workers, i.e., educated workers 
found it difficult to adapt to an industrial atmosphere. It was. there- 
fore, found necessary to have a scientific induction system for the 
L/B3l.1Dofr.E— 17(a) 
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workers in new industrial environments. Monthly pay packet was 
also found to be a factor influencing workers’ morale. On the whole, 
no significant co-relation between the scores in the individual and 
factors comprising the attitude test scale was observed. But the co~ 
relations between the morale scores and the scores in each of the 
said individual factors were found positive and significant. 

(iii) Fatigue in Industry — A pilot study for assessing the problem 
of fatigue in industry was conducted in the past in the ‘Capstan 
Production Line’ of a leading engineering undertaking near Calcutta. 
The work on this project was extended to a second factory where 
six workers were studied in all the three shifts for three weeks at a 
stretch. The study revealed that there were no significant differences 
betv/een production rates of individual workers in different shifts. 
A constant trend in increased hourly production, especially during 
the early post-lunch period, was observed. 

(iv) Health Survey of Sweepers and Scavengers — A health sur- 
vey of 2,700 sweepers and scavengers was also conducted. The ana- 
lysis of the data collected revealed that there was an increased 
incidence of (i) skin infections, and (ii) parasitic infections of the 
bowels, particularly by hook-worm, among workers who handled 
night soil and' street refuse. Subnormal values for blood haemoglobin 
were also obtained in a large proportion of workers in these cata- 
gories. Chest X-ray of 2,500 of the workers revealed that incidence of 
tuberculosis was in the same proportion as in the general urban 
population in ^ind around Calcutta. 

(v) Other Activities — Besides these and other investigations, the 
Institute carried on some other activities in the field of workers’ 
health. Irnportant amongst these are; (i) work of the Industrial 
Health Clinic, and (ii) Mass Chest Radiography. An Industrial Health 
Clinic was started in July 1956. The clinic registered about 600 
workers in nprly 100 small establishments. It is intended to popu- 
larise the activities of the clinic amongst these workers. The service 
provided was mainly a general out-door medical service together 
with a follow up of the sick or the defaulting workers at their homes 
or woA-pl aces. The Government of India has also located a mobile 
mass X-ray Radiographic unit in the Institute to help industries and 
other public health agencies in detection of chest diseases in the 
working class population. During the period under review, the Unit 
purveyed over 50,000 workers in about a dozen industries around 
Calcutta. 


3. Industrial Injuries 

Annual statistics of injuries based on the number of persons killed 
or disabled m industrial or work accidents in factories, mines, rail- 
v ^'s and docks are collected under the provisions of the Factories Act. 
mman Mines Act. Indian Railways Act and Indian Dock Labourers’ 
Act respectively. The information so collected is discussed here. For 
statistical purposes the number of injuries is taken to be the number 
ot pemons recemng injuries. Thus, the statistics of injuries 
giv^ here do not show the actual number of accidents, except 
mines where the actual number of accidents is also pre- 
GGn.ed in one Table. Information is also collected regarding cases of 
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industrial or occupational diseases but in view of the lack of proper 
arrangements for diagnosis it seems doubtful if the reporting of such 
cases is sufficiently satisfactory. 

Y (i) Factories 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, statistics of injuries resulting from 
industrial accidents by reason of which persons affected are prevented 
from attending to work for a period of 48 hours or more immediately 
following the injury were being collected for the Part ‘A’ States, Delhi, 
Ajmer and Coorg upto 1955 and from 1956 these statistics are being 
collected for the erstwhile Part ‘A’ States and Delhi as after re- 
organisation. These statistics, in all their details, are published by the 
Bureau in the annual publication “Statistics of Factories" and only 
the main features will be discussed here. 

The number and the frequency rates of fatal and non-fatal injuries 
in factories from 1952 are given in the following table. The figures for 
1951 were incomplete in some respects and hence have been excluded 
from this Table. Further a line has been drawn between 1955 and 1956 
in order to indicate that the figures for 1956 are not strictly comparable 
with those for earlier years because of the change in geographical 
coverage 'introduced by the re-organisation of States. . 


TABLE NO. C 

Injuries in Factories— (1952 — 1956) 



Fatal 

njuviph 

Non-fatal I'njnrps 

Total injnriaa 

Yaa 

. 



’ 


Fvqj ncy 

1 .-vte (No. 
of injiiri's 
pc- 

1,00,000 

man-days 

worked) 

Numl>oi 

Fri q Kncy 
lat' (No. 
of mjiiri s 
par 

1,00,000 

ni.an-days 

noited) 

Number 

F.rqucncy 
rate (No. 
of iaj iricb 
per 

1,00.000 

man-da}'-- 

■n-ork'’d) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1952 

— 

257 

0-04 

91,003 

11 -ce 

91,290 

11-70 

195S 

2o6 

0-04 

03,431 

13-o6 

03,687 

13-60 

1954 

1 

267 

0 04 

93,705 

13-10 

94,032 

13-14 

19.55 

274 

0 03 

1,16,010 

14-93 

1,16,284 

15-01 

1950 

278 

0 03 

1,28,177 

13-63 

1,28,455 

15*66 

1 


There is a clear difference in the injury-rates between factories 
using power (registered under , Section 2m (i) of the Factories Act) and 
those not using power (registered under Section 2m(ii) of the Factories 
Act), as will be seen from the figures on next page. 
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rrcqiieney ratca dtiring lO.iC 

Category of fictorics 


Fatal 

1 

Xon-fal.al 

Total 

Section 2m (*) 


0-04 

IC-82 

lO-SG 

SocHon 2m (n) 

•• 

0-01 

l-O."! 

1-04 


ill idt-iories specially noiined by btate ijovemments and registereu 
™der Section 85 there was just one fatal injury and one non-fatal 
injury which added to the injuries in Sections 2m (i) end 2m(ii) 
factories will make up the total. Therefore, for the two main cate- 
Sbries of factories (Sections 2m(i) and 2m(ii)), injury-rates for 1956 bj’ 
both States and major groups of industries are separately presented 
Nos. CI(A) and CI(B). Even within each category of factories 
there was considerable variation in rates from State to State and from 
mdustry-group to industry-group. Among States for Section 2m(i)' 
factori^ the frequency rate for total injuries was appreciably higher 
man the average for all States together in Delhi (27.36). Madhya 

(19-94) and markedly lower in Assam 
(/.09). Andhra (12.40) and Punjab (12.88). Similarly, among industry 
groups me rate was appreciably higher than the overall average in. 
^ansport Equipment (49.37). Products of Petroleum and Coal (32.71), 

(22.84), Basic Metal Indus- 
trie (21.98) and El^tncity, Gas and Steam (18.94) and appreciably 

w (0.55), Processes Allied to Agriculture 

(2-^3). Leather and Leather Pro- 
(3-M), Printing. Publishing and Allied Indus- 
toes (3. <6), Furniture and Fixtures (4.39). Recreation Services (4.61), 
fe ^) Beverages (5.51) and Wood and Cork except Furniture 

those registered 

anoreciablv hifrhp/ +1^^ Factories Act. the frequency rate v.’^as 
1 the overall average in Puniah fl QQ> Madras 

SS (7 88) wS and Products of Petroleum and 

^^'^2) and Transport 

the ^uratfon 'dlsSuiU^Th^^ d^ e^lier do not take into account 
account in severity rates^'whW, ‘^“’^tion of lability is ' taken into 
due to injuries ner^l on be calculated as man-days lost 

severity rates cm be ’caip?da^d"f^^^^ worked. With the available data^ 
viz., “injuries in particular type of injuries, 

rates for both Statpq'^^nnd returned to work”. These severity 

CI(C) Md ClfDl ^ mdustp'-groups are presented in Table 

Arrtpr..^ f„-^i r. ^ . o'^ power and non-power factories respectively. 
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which recorded a compar-atively high severity rates were Metal Pro- 
ducts except Machinery and Transport Equipment (214.22), Paper and 
Paper Products (217.86), Basic Metal Industries (226.75) Products of 
Petroleum and Coal (355.33) and Transport Equipment (468.87). The 
rate was comparatively low in the industries Personal Services (7.56), 
Processes Allied to Agriculture (11.27), Water and -Sanitary Services 
(31.95), Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries (43.79), Leather and 
Leather Products except Footwear (49.07), Recreation Services (53.11) 
and Furniture and Fixtures* (53.22). Large differentials in severity rates 
among States and industry-groups were noticeable among factories 
not using power also. 

A proper understanding of the differentials, both in frequency 
rates and severity rates, by States and industry-groups can be formed 
only after thorough investigations and no conclusions should be 
formed merely from the differentials. 

A classification of the injuries in all the States covered during 
1956 by broad causes is presented in Table No. CII. 


TABLE NO. CI(A) 

Injury Rates in Factories by States and Industries during 1956 for 
Factories using Power [Section 2m(i) Factories] 


Staio/lndiiMry 

I'.slnl and non-fahsl injuries 

"Frequency mto per 1,00,000 man-days trorhod 

— 

Fatal injurio-s 

Non-fatal injuries 

Total injuries 



mi 


Number 

Frequency 

rate 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

IBH 

Andhra . . 

23 

0-07 

4,02,3 

12-33 

4.046 

12-40 

Assam 

7 

0-04 

1,193 

7-06 

1,200 

7-09 

Bihar 

21 

oor> 

6,664 

16-50 

6,585 

15-55 

Bombay 


0-03 

62,037 

19-91 

52,109 

19-94 

Madhya Brndedi . . 


0-07 

6,074 

20-96 

5,090 

21-03 

Madras . . 


0-02 

10,612 

14-79 

10,624 

14-81 

Orissa 


0-07 

797 

13-90 

801 

13-97 

Bunjab . . . . 


003 

•8,418 

12-83 

3,431 

12-88 

Uttar Pradeih 

37 

0-03 

11,326 

15- S5 

11,362 

16-40 

West Bengal 


0-03 

28,699 

16-18 

28,764 

15--21 

Uolhi 

2 

001 

3,860 

27-35 

3,862 

' 57-36 

All States 

272 

004 

1,27,602 

16-82 


16-86 

IlfDnSTEV 







01, Broces-ses Allied 

12 

009 

148 

1-17 

160. 

1-20 

to Agriculture 



- 




(Gins and Presses) 







20. (Pood (oxcept Be- 

65 

007 

4,841 

5-44 

'4,906 

!6-51 

voragcB) 







21. Boverages 

2 

0-lS 

63 

3-31 

' 65 

;8-44 

22. Tobacco 

1 

0-02 

884 

. 14-36 

885 

14-38 

23. Textiles 

64 

. 0-02 

60,093 

14-98 

50,147 

15-00 

24. Foot-wenr, Otlior 



195 

6-59 

195 

6-59 

Wearing Apparel 







and Alade.up 





' 


Textile Goods .. 






/ 
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TABLE NO. CI(B) 

Injury Rates in Factories by States and Industries during 1956 for 
Factories Not Using Power [Section 2m(ii) Factories] 



Fatal and non-fatal injuries . 

- 

Frequency rate per 1,00,000 man-days svorked 

States/Industry 

Fatal injuries 

Non-fatal injinies 

Total 

injuries 


Number 

Frequency 

rate 

Number 

Frequenej 

rate 

Number 

Frequency 

rate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

Andhra . . 

1 

001 

74 

0-73 

75 

0-74 

Assam 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Bihar 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Bombay 


•• 

255 

1-44 

255 

1-44 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

• « 

•• 

4 

0-11 

4 

0-11 

Madras . . 

*> 

0-03 

172 

1-59 

175 

1-62 

Orissa 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Punjab . . 


•• 

23 

1'99 

23 

1-99 

Uttar Pradesh 

•• 

•• 

26 

0-82 

26 

0-82 

West Bengal 

* ’ 

-• 

16 

1-01 

16 

1-01 

Delhi . . 

1 

0-24 

4 

0-04 

5 

1-18 

All States 

5 

0-01 

574 

1-03 

579 

-1-04 

ISDtrSTBT 



, 

■ 



20. Pood (except 
Beverages) 

•• 


1 


1 

0-11 

22. Tobaeco 

1 

•• 

58 

H 

59 

0-21 

{ 
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TABLE NO. CI(B)— contd. 


1 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 

G 

il 

25. Wood and Corl: 
except Fnmitnre 

•• 

•• 

4 

4-52 

4 

4-52 

2!>. Leather and 

Leather Products j 
(except Foot’(rcar)| 

O 

0-12 

10 

0-62 

12 

0-74 

Chemicals and j 
Chemical Pro- 
dnets. 

1 

0-02 

19 

0-45 

20 

0'47 

32. Products of 

Petroleum and 
Coal. 

•• 

•• 

10 

7-88 

10 

7-88 

35. ^etal Prodnots 
(except Machinery 
and Transport 
Equipment). 



4 

0-64 

4 

0-64 

30. Machinery (ex- 
cept Electrical 
Machinery). 

-• 

•• 

3 

0-93 

3 

0-93 

38. Transport Equip 
ment. 

" 

•• 

16 

2-53 

16 

2-63 

39. Miscellaneous 
Industrios. 

1 

0-02 

449 

&-38 

450 

8-40 

ALI. ISDUSTnlES . . 

6 

001 

574 

1-03 

579 

1-04 
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TABLE NO. CI(C). 

Frequency and Severity Rates for Non-fatal Injuries in which: 
Workers Returned to Work during 1956 by States and Indus- 
tries IN Factories Using Power [Section 2Tn(i) Factories] 


> I 

State/Iiulinfrv 

Number 
of injur cs 

Frequency 
rate per 
1,00,000 
man-days 
worked 

f Diuntioi 
of 

disabilib 
(days pc 
injury) 

1 Severity 
rate 

• {man-days 
f lost per 
1,00,000 
man-days 
worked) 

1 

. o 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra 


3,935 

12-06 

9-21 

111-07 

Assam 

. . 

1,150 

0-S3 

14-02 

93’7G 

Bihar 


0,421 

15-16 

13-06 

197-99 

Bombay 

.. 

47.507 

18-21 

11-80 

216 -.->2 

Madhya Piadcsh 

.. 

1.4C0 

6-03 

9-OS 

54; '75 

Madras 

. . 

9,627 

13-42 

9-32 

125-07 

Orissa 

. . 

094 

12-10 

12-76 

1.54-40 

Punjab 


3,310 

12-44 

10-36 

128-88 

Uttar Pradesh 


11,291 

15-30 

n-S9 

181-92 

West Bengal 

• • 

27,831 

14-72 

8-13 

110-67 

Delhi \ . 

•• 

3,785 

26-81 

7-62 

204-29 

All States 

-• 

1,17,083 

15-44 

111 ^^ 

^ 163-36 

. Ikdu&tjiy 






01. Proco'wes Allied to Agriciiltiiro (Gins 
and Presses) 

119 

0-94 

11-99 

11-27 

20. Food (except Beverages) 

-• 

4.576 

.5-14 

12-06 

61-99 

21. Beverages 


48 

3-01 

28-46 

85-60 

22. Tobaeeo , . 


871 

14-15 

10-02 

141-78 

23. Tetctilcs .. 

-- 

44,207 

13-22 

n-19 

147-93 

24. Foot-near, Other 'Wearing Apjwrcl and 
and Mado-up Textile Goods . . 

188 

0-30 

14-04 

' 89-15 

25. Wood and Cork except Fumitnn. 


330 

5 -GO 

15-87 

89-82 

26. Furniture ami Fixtures 

' *> 

72 

3-44 

15-47 

53-22 

27. Paper and Paper Products . . 

.. 

1,371 

14-77 

14-75 ' 

217-86 

28. Printing, Pnblishinc and Allied 
dustries 

In- 

713 

Bl 

13-39 

43-79 
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TABLE NO. CI(C)— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

. 4 

5 

29. Leather & Lctather Products {except 
Footwear) 

142 

3-16 

15-53 

49-07 

30. Rubbci an^l Rulibor Products 

G89 

9-76 

9-63 

93-99 

31. Ckcuiicals and dieiuioal Products 

3,374 

14-69 

t 

9-38 

137-79 

32. Products of Petroleum and Coal 

1,447 

31-06 

11-44 

355*33 

33. Xon-nictalhc Mineral Products (except 
Products of Petroleum nnd Coal; 

2,724 

iI-05 

10-83 

119-89 

34. Basic Jtetal Industries 

6,821 

20-67 

10-97 

226-73 

•35. lletal Products (except Jladiincry and 
Transport Equipment) 

3.817 

19 -.51 

10*98 

214-22 

3G. lilachinerj- (except Electrical Maebinory) 

0,098 

20-67 

9-19 

189-96 

37. Electrical ^Lacbinery, Ai>paratus, Ap- 
pliances nnd Supplies ,. . 

1,268 

12-76 

9-18 

117/14 

38. Transpmt Equipment 

30,599 

47-17 

9-94 

1 

468-87 

39. Miscellaneous Industries 

3,14,5 

1.5-46 

7-66 

118-42 

.51- Electricity, Gas .nnd Ste.im , . 

1,476 

16-42 

9-37 

1-57-14 

.52. Water and Simitary Service's 

33 

1-SO 

17*7^ 

31-95 

83. Recreation Services (Cinema Studios) 

43 

4-13 

12-86 

53-11 

84. Person.il Services {L.iundries, Dyeing 
and Cleaning) 

12 

0-47 

16-08 

7-56 

Atx IxncSTBiua 

1,17,083 

13-44 

10-.5S 

163-30 
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TABLE NO. CI(D) 


Frequency and Severity Hates for Non-fatal Injuries in which 
Workers Heturned to Work during 1956 by States and Indus- 
tries IN Factories Not Using Power [Section 2m (ii) Factories] 


Stato/Industry 

Xumber 

of 

injuries 


Duration 

of 

disability 
(days per 
injuT}’) 

Severity 
rate 
(man- 
days lost 
per 

1,00,000 

man-days 

Worked) 

Andhra 

. . 

73 

0-72 

12-16 

8-76 

Bombay 


251 

1-42 

9*56 

13-.58 

Sladhya Pradesh 


4 

0-11 

2-00 

0-22 

'Madras 


170 

1-57 

4-61 

7-24 

Punjab . . . . , 


23 

1-99 

13-70 

27-26 







■Uttar Pradesh 

« 


26 

0-82 

8-50 

6-07 

West Bengal 


16 

1-01 

6-25 

5-30 

Delhi 


4 

0-93 

13-25 

12-59 

All States 


567 

1-02 

8-34 

8-51 

IxnnsTKV 






20. Food (except Beverages) 

•• 

1 

0-11 

3-00 

0-33 

22. Tobacco .. 

•• 

67 

0-21 

a3-5S 

2-85 

t 

25. Wood and Cork except Furniture 

-• 

3 

3-39- 

2-33 

7-00 

29. JLoatlicr and Xcather Prodiicfs (except 

9 

0-30 

15-77 

8-83 

Footucar) 

•• 





31. Chemicals and Chemical Products 

-- 

18 

0-43 

14-83 

6-38 

32. Products ofPetroleum and Coal ' 



7 -88 

22-30 

175-72 

35. Mefal Products (except Mashinory 

4 

0-64 

6-25 

4-00 

and Transport Equipment) . . 

•• 





36. jMncIiincry (except Electrical STaclii- 

3 

0-93 

15-33 

14-26 

nery) ' .. 

•• 





88. Transport Equipment 

•• 

13 

2-37 

17-13 

40 -GO 

39. Miscellaneous Industries 

-• 

447 

8-34 

6-07 

55-63 

Aia, ISDTTSTBIES 

•• 

S67 

, 1-02 

8-34 

8-51 
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TABLE NO. CII 

Injuries by Causes 



1‘JjO 

CaiLsc! 

ratal 

. . . 

injuries? 

Xon-fnlal injuries 

* 

Xuinber 

Pcrccnta gc 
to 

total 

Xum her 

Percontagoi 
to i 

total 

1. Prime Movers 

C 

2 10 

11.7 

O-OD 

2. Machinery (both Moved and not Moved 
by Mechanical Power) 

r,o 

17-ns 

ni.s'-o 

24-47 

3. Transport . . 

3t 

12-23 

i,8in 

1-42 

i. Elect rioity 

24 

S;C.3 

4JC 

0-35 

] Explosives 

■ 

3-9.-, 

125 

0-10 

0. Pircs 

H 

3 GO 

340 

0--27 

7 Gassing 


1-44 

ini 

0-1.5 

8. ^lolten Metal & Other Hofc or Corro'^ivo 
Snhstanccs 

1C 

0-7C 

c.oio 

4-09 

0. Hand Tools 

2 

0-72 

9,743 

7-CO 

10. Palling Bodies 

3.3 

11-87 

10,978 

13-25 

11. Persons Palling 

34 

12-23 

7,322 

j 71 

12. Stepping or Sfcriling against Objects 

7 

2-32 

10,014 

12-49 

13. Hanging Goods .. 

■ 

5-76 

14,589 

11-38 

14. others 

■ 

11-15 

23,115 

18-03 

Total 

278 

100-00 

B 

100-00 
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It will be seen that “Machinery” accounted for nearly 18 per 
cent, of fatal injuries and about 24 per cent, of non-fatal injuries. 
“Transport” and “Persons Falling” accounted for 12.23 per cent, of 
the fatal injuries each but a comparatively smaller percentage of non- 
fatal injuries. “Falling Bodies” accounted for 11.87 per cent, of the 
fatal injuries and 13.25 per cent, of the non-fatal injuries. “Electricity” 
accounted for 8.63 per cent, of fatal but only 0.35 per cent, of the 
non-fatal injuries. “Stepping or Striking against Objects” and 
“Handling Goods” were the two other important causes of non-fatal 
injuries. 

Prevention of Accidents in Factories — In pursuance of the deci- 
sion reached at the 9th Conference of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, held in March, 1955 four committees were constituted in 
respect of the following industries for preparing safety pamphlets 
and other literature on the prevention of accidents: 

(1) Transmission Machinery, 

(2) Wood-working Machinery, 

(3) Textile Machinery and 

(4) Rice Mills. 

The Committee on Woodworking Machinery submitted its draft 
report which was expected to be published shortly. Ti’e Committee 
on Rice Mills had completed its work and was expected to submit 
its final draft safety pamphlet shortly. The work of the other two 
Committees was in progress. 

Formation of Safety Committees in industrial units continued 
to be encouraged by the various States. In Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh, Safety Committees were formed in most of the factories. 
Periodical meetings of these Committees were held in which the 
causes of the accidents were discussed in detail. Pamphlets, leaflets 
and posters on prevention of industrial accidents were distributed 
by Stale Factory Inspectorates for exhibiting them in the factory 
premises at proper places. The following safety posters were issued 
by the Chief Adviser, Factories during the period. 

1. Temporary Repairs — cause Permanent Damage Examine 

Ladders carefully before use. 

2. Your Past Negligent. 

Your Present Injured 
Yom' future is up "to you — 

If you Heed Safety Rules. 

3. Select the Right Tool. 

4. Infection Travels fast. 

5. Life is Short — ^Accidents make it still shorter — 

Work safely — ^To be safe, 

6. I was in hurry — ^ 

I did it that way for years — 

I thought this would never happen — 

Alibis do not excuse — 

Accidents. 
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<ii) Mmns 

Detailed statistics along with other relevant information relating 
to injuries in mines are published in the annual report of the Cbiei 
Inspector of Mines in India. The statistics arc classified by 'fatal in- 
juries’, ‘serious injuries' and ‘minor injuries’. A serious injury is 
taken to be one which wohld involve permanent loss or inju^ t.« 
sight or hearing, or fracture of any limb or enforced absence of the 
injured person from work for a period exceeding 20 days. 
present, a fair proportion of minor injuries is reported to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines only from the cpal mines, but only a small propor- 
tion from other mines. It is considered that minor injuries are in- 
completely reported, and hence statistics of fatal and serious injuries 
only are presented in the following table; 

TABLE NO. Cni 
Injuries in Mines, 1951 to 1956 


i 

) 

i 

1 

rntftl injiirif’ 

Scriou? injuries 

I 

Year j 

Xuinlior 

Kate per 
1,000 
workers 
emplovcd 

• 

‘Sumher 

Kate per 
1,000 
-irorkcrs 
employed 

1931 

425 

0-77 

2.3GS 

4-’;o 

1932 

453 

0-81 

3.887 

7-10 

! 

195;j . - . . i. 

388 

0-65 

4,286 

7-03 

1931 

407 

0-72 

4,491 

7-90 

1933 

377 

0-64 

4,363 

7-42 

1936 

j 333 

1 

0-53 

4,281 

0-80 


It will be seen that the number and the frequency rate of both 
and serious injuries dechned further in 1956. 


injuries (i.e., the number of person: 
IiImI ^he lumber of accidents in mines is alsc 

,,.lable. rates of injuries to 
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TABLE NO. CIV 

Number of AccioEa^TS and Persons Killed or Injured Seriously in 

Various Mines, 1956 



Numhor of accidents 

Number of injuries 

Rato of injuries per 
1,000 irorkers 

( 


ratal 

Serious 

Fatal 

Serious 

Fatal 

Serious 

Coal 

.. 

lOD 

2,762 

259 

2,844 

0-73 

8-07 

Gold 

. . 

G 

610 

8 

62.1 

0 4.1 

34 94 

Copper . . 


1 

296 

1 

303 

0 25 

74-4.1 

Mica 


10 

20 

20 

50 

0-59 

1-17 

Mnn"nne‘=o 


15 

120 

19 

124 

0-17 

113 

Tioii 


3 

80 

3 

87 

0-08 

2-00 

Liiiicstono 


.0 

191 

10 

193 

0-33 

C-20 

Stone 


4 

12 

5 

14 

0-83 

2-3S 

Golciia and Splialcrite 


S 

•• 

^ 8 


8-57 

Gypsum 

•• 

1 

o 

I 


0-40 

2-00 

Slato 


1 

• • 

1 

•• 

4-13 

-• 

^ Magnesite 


•• 

7 

“ • 

7 

•• 

1-00 

Cromito 


•• 



2 


0-29 

Firo-clay 

-• 


3 

•• 

4 


3-OG 

{ Kyaniio 


•• 

1 

... 

1 

- 

0-44 

' Rnuvito 

.. 

1 

1 

n 

1 

4-33 

0 87 

jVslie^tos 

\ 


.. 

1 


1 


0-97 

Dolomito 


. . 

2 

* • 



2-43 

Beryl 


.* 

2 

• « 

2 


2-87 

Coiimdmti 


1 

• • 

o 



. . 

Cidoito .. 

.. 

1 


1 

• • 



Barytes . . 



1 


a 

.. 

2 'iJfl 

Clay 

•• 

•• 

2 

-• 

o 


02 -.10 

Sonpstono 


•• 

I 


1 

.. 

3-11 

Silic.a 


-• 

2 

-- 

*2 


19-80 

GrnphUo 


•• 

1 

•• 

' 1 


■1-70 

Tot.al 


202 

4,158 

335 

4.281 

O-.IS 

6-81 


/ 
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Table No. CV shows the breakdown of injuries in the various kinds 
of mines by workers m underground, open workings and surface, 


TABLE NO. CV 


Injuries and Frequency Rites (per 1,000 Woricers Empeoyed) by 
Broad Categories or Workers, 1956 


Underground * Opon-*v^orkingn ’ Surff\t<* 


1 

Miiios ‘ 

Nmiilicr 

1 

Unlf 1 

Kiimlier 

P.tiU' 

Xiiiiitier 

i ! 

1 Kate : 
: ’ 




I’aifjl 

injuritK 


1 

1 

1 

} 

Coal Mines 


1-21 

c 

0 17 

21 

o-n 

Mica Jlines 

14 

0-74 

4 


f» 

0-24 

M inganc'*c* Minc'* . . 

O 

2-45 

11 

0 12 

3 

0-17 

Copper Mines 

1 

0-40 

•• 


-- 

f 

Iron-Ore Mines 


>• 

-■ 


U 

o 

0-2S 

All Mine- 

250 

1-13 

45 

0 21 

31 

0-17 



Sertou-8 injuries 



Coal Aline= 

2,195 

11 45 

98 

2 73 

551 

4-41 

Mica Mines 

44 

0-23 

2 

0 23 

4 

0-30 

^laiig‘inc=*e Mines . . 

28 

13 25 

.14 

0-15 

82 

4 G9 

Copper Mine^ 

203 

J05-GG 

-- 


40 

25-30 

Iron-Ore Mines 



10 

0*04 

\ 

\ 

77 

7-17 

All Mines 

1 

3,039 

13-27 

305 

1-43 

937 

i 

5-01 


T’Rp frequency rate of serious 
■ w ■ -I and surface workings 


injuries in copper mines both in 
were comparatively higher. 
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Details about accidents and fatal and serious injuries resulting 
therefrom in all mines classified by causes are given in the following 
Table;— 

TABLE NO. CVI 

-Distribution of Accidents and Fatal and Serious Injuries in Mines 

BY Causes, 1956 



Accidents which resulted in 
fatal injuries 

Accidents -which 
resulted in serious 
injuries only 

Canses 

Number 

of 

accidents 

Xumher 

of 

persons 

killed 

-Number 

of 

persons 

seriousb' 

injured" 

1 Number 
of 

accidents 

1 Number 
of 

persons 

seriously 

injured 

Explosions and Ignitions of In- 
tiammalile G.to and/orConl Dust 

«> 

3 

1 

' 


EallofBoof 

’ 92 

m 

32 

275 

283 

FallofSido. 

U 

06 

10 

ICG 

^78 

In Shafts . . 

12 

12 

C 

53 

60 

Sufforation by Gases 

1 

1 

•• 

• • 

.. 

Explosires 

n 

13 

8 

46 

64, 

-Haulage 

32 

35 

1 

40i 

407 

Rock Burst 

o 

I 


26 

30 

Eleotrioity 

10 

10 

1 

11 

12 

Underground llachinery 

3 

3 

-• 

Cl 

01 

Surface HacUinery 

3 

3 


.‘>8 

59 

Irrupt ion of Water 

4 

.38 

2 

1 

3 

At Railway Siding lielouging to 

5 

o 


1,973 

1,981 

tho Mine 

Rennauent Collapse of Workings 




1 

O 

MiscclUneous Underground , . 

ij 

1-5 

3 



JItscetl.ancous on Surface 

1 

20 

4 

{ 

972 

*• !H0 

1 Total 

i 

202 ■ 
1 


68 [ 
i 

4.I.3S 

4,213 


Important causes of fatal injuries in mines were "Fall of Roof', 
“Fall of Side’’. “Irruption of Water”, and “Haulage” which accounted 
for 33.1.3, 16.72. 11.34 and 10.45 per cent, of the total fatal injuries 
respectively in 1956. A large majority of serious injuries occurred "At 
Railway Sidings belonging to Mines.” Other important causes of 
serious injuries were ’‘Haulage'’, “Fall of Roof’ and “Fall of Side”. 

L'BSJ.SMofLB— lS(ai 
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(iii) Railways 

The annual report of the Railway Board prepared on a financial 
year basis gives statistics of injuries to Railway employees resulting 
from accidents. They cover only those cases in which the incapacity 
lasted for more than 48 hours. Those injuries which resulted in 
“grievous hurts”, as defined in Section 320 of the Indian Penal Code, 
are taken as “serious” and the rest as “minor” both making up the 
non-fatal group. The following Table No. CVII gives statistics of 
injuries to Railway employees from 1951-52 onwards. 


TABLE NO. CVII 

Injuries to Railway Servants— 1951-52 to 1956-57 


Year 

Xo. of injuries 
reported by 
railways open for 
traffic 

No. of injuries 1 

which occurred 
in railway [ 

workshops 

Estimated frequency 
rates per 1,000 
persons employed for 
all injuries 

Fatal 

Xon-ftttal 
(lotal of 
serious and 
nrinot 
injuries) 

i 

1 

Fatal 

Non-fatal 
(total of 
'serious and 
minor 
injuries) 

Fafnl 

1 Non-fatal 
(total of 
serious and 
minor 
injuriPi) 

1931-5? .. 

185 

23,904 

6 

17,960 

0-20 

44-93 

1952-53 .. 

220 

24,187 

8 

20,477 

0-25 

47-79 

1953-51 . . 

27S 

22,308 

0 

19,113 

0-29 

42-91 



f 





1954-55 .. 

ISO 

22,351 

17 

19,185 

0-20 

42-08 

■ 1933-50 .. 

234 

23,123 

15 

22,722 

0-24 

44-48 

1950-57 . . 

253 

20,292 

11 

24.053 

0-23 

48-04 


■ Lyee? iJ Railwavs number of fatal injuries to Railway 

^ ciably wS comLred 1^56-57 increased 

me number of non-S] injurS Sso preceding year. 

Railways onen for traffii' ani ^^^^uased appreciably both m 

26,292 non-fatal injuries workshops. Out of the total 

and 25,428 SorTbrnadSSS^^ traffic, 864 were serious 
sccidents for tho vpar iQnfi ^*7 ■ by nature of the 

up of the iniSfes bv natum ^ more'^detailed break- 

tl?e annual report of the Railway bS available m 
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TABLE NO. CVIII 

Analysis of Injuries in Railways Open for Traffic by tke Nature 

OF Accidents, 1956-57 



Fofnl injurtcj 

j Xon-fntnl injiirifs j 

j 1 

i V 

1 N.atiiro of nccid'-lU*' 

1 

j 

Numbrr 

Pererntace 
to total 

Number 

i 

i Pcrci’Dtago 

1 to lo'ni 

t 

i l' ■ 

i 


3 



\ 

i 

i (o) In AcculcnH to Triiin', Rolling 

1 Stork nnd rrnnnnrnt way. 

.a 

0-0.') 


' 

0-81 

1 (6) Til Arriilcnii Cau-^yl by d'f' 
Miivijmrnt of Trains ami 
Rnilwny VebicltM rxcbis’iro of 
Arridrnts to Tr\it>«, otr. 

lfi7 j 

1 

1 

73-!>l 

G,7tj7 1 

- 

C5>81 

(r) In .\rriji-nfs on Rniiw.iy I'lf • 
mi«>si in wbirli lb<- Mosrnvut 

1 of Train*", Vrliirf"*, I'i"*. sns 

i not <^^nr^■tn«^. 

! 

4:j { 

t 

1 

< 

n-00 

1 

j 

ip.cee 1 

1 

73>3S 

! 

Total .. : 

I 


IW'C-O j 

s 

2t'>,eD2 

KHl.OO 1 


It will be .seen I'nal a large proportion of fatal injuries resultod 
from accidents caused by the movement of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents, but most of the non-falal injuric.s ro.sultcd 
from accidents on railway premises in which the movements of 
trains, whicles. etc., was not amcornod. The number of sucli non-fatal 
mjurics incre.*!;--cd considerably from 17,715 during 1955-56 to 19,292 
during 1956-57. 



TABLE NO. CIX 

Injuries in Docks Classified by Main Causes^ 1956 
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As compared to the previous year the total number of injuries 
during 1956 mcreased sharply by 10.41 per cent. This was so mainly 
•due to an increase in the number of non-fatal injuries in the ports of 
Bombay and Madras. The probable reason for this increase are stated 
to be better reporting of injuries subsequent to placing the responsi- 
bility for it on other employers of labour besides the Port authorities 
.and larger imports of steel and other heavy cargo, the handling of 
.-which involves greater risk of injury. 

It will also appear from Table No. CIX that the largest percent- 
.-age (35.17) of injuries was due to “Handling of Cargoes”. The next 
important cause was “Struck by Failing Bodies”. Other important 
•causes were “Handling of an Article other than Cargo”, “Stepping on 
'or Striking Against Objects” and “Persons Falling”. 

Classification of ‘reportable’ dangero{is occurrences irrespective 
'of whether personal injuries resulted or not is given in the follow- 
ing Table; — 


TABLE NO. CX 


Dangerous Occurances in the Docks during the Year, 1956 

V ' 



Nnmher of dangerous occurances in 


Total 
for all 

Causation 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Cochin 

Viraga- 

patam 

'ports 

ColHp'C or Eailuro o£ 
Li Iting ’Machinery. 

12 

4 

2 

* 

1 

10 

Collapse or iFailuro of 
Accessory Gear. 

40 

09 

32 

2 

3 

146 

Collapse or ITailiire of 
Sloans of Access. 


•• 




•• 

Total {195Cj . . 

52 

73 

34 

2 

4 

103 

Total (195 j) 

50 

C5 

13 

1 

1 

130 
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It will be seen from the Table No. CXI that the total number of 
‘reportable’ dangerous occurrences was 165 as against 130 in the pre- 
ceding year. The increase was recorded in all the ports. 

Table No. CXI shows the total man-shifts worked, total number 
of injuries on board ships, frequency rate of injuries, and the rate 
of total number of injuries per one lakh ton of cargo handled for the 
years 1955 and 1956. For this category of injuries, i.e., on board ships,' 
increase in the number as well as frequency rate was noted in all the 
five ports. Taken individually, the port of Madras showed the highest 
frequency rate, followed by ports of Calcutta. Bombay. Vizagapatam- 
and Cochin in order. The decision of the Calcutta Dock Labour Board, 
according to which pool workers were granted leave with full wages 
for a period upto_ 7 days during the period of disablement, and the 
introduction of piece-rate ‘system of payment of wages during the 
year at Bombay might have to some extent influenced the increase in. 
injury frequency rate at these ports. The low frequency rate at 
Vizagapatam and Cochin was largely due to the nature of cdrgo 
nandled, viz., manganese ore in the former case and ropes, mats, etc., 
m the latter case. 


accidents in Dodcs— The Indian Dock Lauuu.cio 
specifically with safety as applicable to working 
nrXkinn? lifting machinery. It would not, of course, be easy to make 
H ^^^?ash regulations for preventing injuries brought about 

saLy LSciousness. A 
fore to mdncp ll^cse causes. There- 

quate trainintT injuries, It is necessary to give ade- 

nSrts With workers and organise safety campaigns in the 

able fiS and^o the need for suit- 

in safe practices in material for the training of workers 

Technical keenly felt. The United States 

ducing a full Mission agreed to provide assistance in pro- 

film strips deallnl witlfthp” Dock Work'’ and a number of 

tion of the film and film s?rTps”wal Kand 

the year.^°^^°" Accidents Bulletins were also issued during 

Bulletin No. 14-A-Han Jing of Cargo at Intermediate Ddcks of 

Bulletin No. l^-Care^and Maintenance of Ships Cargo Lifting 

^®~^trength of Rope-slings 
Bui et'*' of Steel Cai|o 

derriS. method of coupling the 

(V) Compensation for Accidents 

payable to workers^^plojrea^n*^”^h*!?"i compensation is 

ing less than Rs. 400 per monf h employments and draw- 

pational diseases resulting in accidents or occu- 

days provided that it is lot cautr? ^’sa^^cment for more than 7 
is not caused through the fault of the ivorker 
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himself. As all the injuries are not compensated, the nurnber of com- 
pensated injuries do not reflect the total number of injuries occuring. 
Further, many of the establishments covered by the Workmen's 
Compensation Act fail to submit retmms and hence information re- 
ceived by State Authorities about the number of compensated injuries 
and the amount of compensation paid is incomplete. In establishments 
•covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Act, compensation in case 
of injuries is paid under this Act and not under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. These limitations affect the significance of Statis- 
tics of compensated injuries collected .under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in reflecting the incidence of injuries. The statistics for 
1956 received under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 from all 
States (except Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir which did not 
furnish the required data), as after reorganisation, and Delhi territory 
are presented in Table No. CXII. Of the compensated injuries re- 
ported in the returns furnished by States during 1956, death 
accounted for 1.5 per cent., permanent disability. 5.5 per cent, and 
temporary disability 93.0 per cent. The amount of compensation paid 
■depends both on the nature of injury and the wages of the worker 
injured. The statistics received for the year 1956 reveal that the 
average compensation paid was Rs. 2.178 per case of death, Rs. 517 
per case of permanent disability and Rs. 24 per case of temporary 
disability. ' 















CHAPTER VIII 


LABOUR ADRIINISTRATION 

The Constitution of the Republic of India defines clearly the- 
legislative powers of the Union and State Governments. Matters m 
respect of which laws are to be made have been distributed in three 
lists: Union List, Concurrent List and State List. Parliament has 
exclusive power to make laws with respect of any of the matters 
enumerated in the Union List. In regard to the Concurrent List, both 
Parliament and the Legislature of any State have the power to 
laws, while subject to certain conditions, the Legislature of any State 
has exclusive powers to make laws for such State or any part lhemoi 
with respect to any of the matters enumerated in the State List. The' 
following are the principal matters of labour interest enumerated ih 
the various lists. 

(i) Union List — 

(1) Participation in international conferences, associations and 
other bodies and implementing of decisions made thereat. 

(2) Port quarantine, including hospitals connected therewith,, 
seamen's and marine hospitals. 

(3) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfiqlds- 

' (4) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

(5) Union agencies and institutions for; 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical training; 'or 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research. 

(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purpose of any of 
the matters in this list. 

(ii) Concurrent List — 

(1) Economic and social planning. 

(2) Trade unions; industrial and labour disputes. 

(3) Social security and social insurance; employment and 
unemployment. 

(4) Welfare of labour including conditions of work-, provident 
fund, employei-s’ liability, workmen’s compensation, invali- 
dity and old age pensions, and maternity benefits, ■ 

(5) Vocational and technical training of labour. 

(6) Factories. 

(7) Inquiries gnd statistics for purposes of any of the matters' 
specified m the Concurrent List and the State List. 

(iii) State List— 

Relief of the disabled and unemployable. 

Ministry of Labour mid Employment, Government of Indio— The' 
responsibihty of the Ministry of Labour and Employment in respect 
of the Union List is full and direct. The activities of the Ministry of 
I-abour und Ernployment in regard to Concurrent subjects cover* 
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policy laying, co-ordination, control and direction. Co-ordination is 
effected through a number of field agencies which the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment maintain primarily for the Union subjects. 

A brief description of the activities of the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment and its attached and subordinate offices is given 
below: — 

The Ministry of Labour and Employment, as at present constitut- 
ed. consists of the Main Ministry (Secretariat) and the following 
attached or subordinate offices, namely, (i) Directorate-General of 
Besettlement and Emplo^ent, New Delhi, (ii) Office of the Direcior( 
Labour Bureau, Simla, (iii) Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner, 
New Delhi; (iv) Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhan- 
bad, (v) Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, 
Dhanbad, (vi) Office of the Welfare Commissioner, Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad, (vii) Office of the Chainnan, Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee for Andhra, Nellore, and 
Rajasthan. Jaipur, (viii) Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhan- 
bad, (ix) Office of the Chief Adviser, Factoi-ies, New Delhi, (x) Office 
of the Controller of Emigrant Labour. Shillong, (xi) Office of the 
Industrial Tribunals, Dhanbad and Madras, (xii) Office of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal (Central), Calcutta and Bombay, (xiii) National 
Industrial Tribunal (Lucknow), (xiv) Office of the Director-General, 
Employees' State Insurance Corporation, New Delhi, (xv) Office 
of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New Delhi, and (xvi) 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, Gorakhpur. 

Ministry of Labour and Employment {Secretariat) — ^The Secre- 
tariat' of. the Ministry of Labour and Employment is the centre for the 
consideration of all questions concerning labour as far as the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned. It is the central administrative machin- 
ery for' the formulation of labour policy, for enforcement of labour 
laws and for promotion of labour welfare. The policy-laying actixdty 
covers subjects like closer co-operation between labour and manage- 
ment, better industrial relationship and increasing production. It co- 
ordinates the activities of the State Governments in the labour sphere. 
It also forms the Secretariat for the Tripartite Labour Conferences 
and Committees connected with particular industries, convened by 
the Governrrient of India and is the channel for India's participation 
in the activities of the International Labour Organisation. 

Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employvmnt— -The acti- 
vities of this Directorate are given in a separate section^. 

Office of the Director, Labour Bureau — ^The Buredu, headed by a 
Director, who is assisted by a Senior Deputy Director, two Deputy 
Directors, a Chief Research Officer, an Assistant Director and a team 
of Research Officers and other staff, was set'up in October 1946. and 
has been made responsible for (a) collection, compilation and publica- 
tion of labour statistics, (b) maintenance of consumer price index 
numoers for urban areasf, (c) keeping u^to-date the factual data 
relating to working conditions in various industries collected by the 
.Labour Investigation Committee, (d) conducting research into specific 

Rn- CbaplcT I, Section-. 2 and 4. 

t Th'’ btt? finco teben ov-'r tho Eoefiona doalinj ■witb the Aniicidtnial Ijaiiouc 

BttqtJiiy and Gomunui Prico Index Xambora for ratal ataas. 
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problems with a view to furnishing data required for the formulatioit 
of policy, (e) editing the monthly Indian Labour Gazette, and (f) com- 
piling Indian Labour Year Book giving an authoritative description of 
labour affairs in the country. 

Besides these, the Labour Bureau compiles and publishes annual 
reports on the working of the Factories Act, Minimum Wages Act and- 
the Indian Trade Unions Act as well as notes in the Indian Labour 
Gazette on the working of the various other Labour Acts. The Labour 
Bureau also issues from time to time special publications on matters 
of labour interest. The Bureau also compiles the all-India List of 
Factories and the All-India List of Trade Unions. 

The Director of the Labour Bureau is the ‘Competent Authority 
under the Minimum Wages Act in respect of all undertakings in the 
Central Sphere and the Union territories. He is also responsible for 
co-ordinating the work relating to the''implementation of the Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act in respect of labour statistics. 

Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner — The Government of « 
India appointed a Chief Labour Commissioner in the year 1945 to look 
after the welfare of employees of the Central Government imdertak- 
ings and conciliation of industrial disputes in Central Sphere under- 
takings. The organisation is also known as the Industrial Relations 
Machinery. In respect of Central Sphere undertakings the Industrial 
Relation Machinery is responsible for : — 

5s: 

(a) Conciliation: 

(b) Welfare, excluding welfare in coal and on mica mines for 
which separate organisations exist; 

(c) Administration of labour laws to the extent to which their 
administration is a central responsibility except in so f^’^ 
as separate machinery has been provided (e.g.. the Control- 
ler of Emigrant Labour); 

(d) Watching the implementation of awards of Industrial Tri- 
bun^ and settlements arrived at in conciliation and sub- 
mission of periodical reports regarding their implementa- 
tion; 

(e) Organisation of canteens in all Government undertakings' 
besides offering advice to State Governments on the 
subject. 

The main functions with regard to conciliation and welfare have 
been : — 

(i) Assistance in the formation and maintenance of voluntary 
machinery and works committees in industrial establish- 
ments. 

(ii) Prevention and settlement of trade disputes. 

(iii) Maintenance of information regarding wage rates and 
conditions of work. 
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(iv) Maintenance of continuous touch with the state of indus- 
trial relations between the employers and workmen. 

(v) Examination of welfare measures and advice to employers 
and Governments in connection therewith. 

The Machinery also does verification of membership figures of 
Central Trade Union Organisations in connection with nomination of" 
persons to delegations, etc. The work of Labour Officers in under- 
takings is also supervised by visits to factories. 

Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner — ^This office is. 
responsible for the administration of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947. The Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner is assisted in his 
work by a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee- 
and a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board. The Coal Mines Welfare 
Commissioner is also responsible for the administration of the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 so far as coal mines are concerned. 

Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner — ^The 
organisation was set up in October 1948 for the administration of (a) 
the Coal Mines Bonus Schertie, and (b) the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Scheme, which have been framed under the Coal Mines Provi- 
dent Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. The administration of the 
Coal Mines Bonus Scheme was, however, transferred to the Chief 
Labour Commissioner’s Organisation in August 1952. 

Office of the Welfare Commissioner, Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund. Dhanbad and Office of the Chairman, Mica Mines Labour Wel- 
fare Advisory Committee for Andhra (Nellore) and Rajasthan (Bhil- 
xoara) — ^These three offices are responsible .for the administration of 
the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946. and the rules framed 
thereunder in the mica mining areas of Bihar, Andhra and Rajasthan 
respectively. 

Office of the Chief Inspector of WIines — The functions" of this office 
are : (a) enforcement of the Mines Act, 1952. and the Rules and Regu- 
lations made thereunder; (b) inspection of mines; (c) investigation of 
accidents: (d) inspection of electrical installations and machinery; 
(e) technical advice to mine owners; (f) prosecution in cases of viola- 
tion of statutory provisions; (g) collection of statistics under the 
Mines Act, and (h) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 
1941 and the rules framed thereunder in mines other than coal mines. 
The Chief Inspector of Mines publishes annually a report on the acti- 
' vities of the Mines Department. Besides, the annual “Indian Coal 
Statistics" he also publishes a monthly Coal Bulletin which contains 
Statistics regarding employment, absenteeism, output, hours of work, 
wages, production, despatches, stock, etc. 

In the discharge of his duties the Chief .Inspector of Mines is 
assisted by an Additional/ Chief Inspector of Mines, two Deputy 
Chief Inspectors of Mines.' ten Regional Inspectors of Mines, forty- 
three Inspectors of Mines and a team of other technical officers, etc.,, 
e.g.. Mechanical. Medical or Electrical Inspectors of Mines and a 
Statistician. 
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Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories— The organisation was set 
up in 1945 to function as a properly organised service capable of advis- 
ing all concerned on matters relating to the health, welfare and safety 
of workers. It deals with all questions relatirig to the administration 
of the Factories Act and the rules framed thereunder; training of 
Factory Inspectors and Safety Officers; industi'ial health; surveys of 
toxic hazards; environmental problems in factories; studies relating 
to productivity and work and method studies; housing of industrial 
labour and administration, of safety, health aPd welfare schemes and 
the Dock Workers (Regulation of EmploymePt) Act. 

It functions as ; (a) Technical Service and (b) Information Service. 
As a technical service, it renders advice on all matters relating to 
construction, design and layout of factories; working conditions such 
as lighting, ventilation, control of dust and fuPiRs; accident prevention 
and other safety precautions; canteens, creche?, washing arrangements 
and other welfare amenities; as an information^ service, it collects up- 
to-date information on progressive measures adopted in the industn- 
ally advanced countries in respect of safety, health and welfpe of 
m6\ts‘tTia\ worketB and dissemtnat.eB such aP^ tjVnti mi.otTna'ittrri 
the form of pamphlets, leaflets, brochures, posters, sketches, charts, 
■etc. 

It administers the Indian Dock Labourers Act. 1934, and the 
Indian Dock Labourers Regulations, 1948, through the Inspectors, 
Dock Safety, at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 


The organisation is responsible for the setting up of the — 

(a) Central Labour Institute at Bombay comprising — 

(i) A Museum of Industrial Safety. Health and Welfare; 

(ii) An Industrial Hygiene Laboratory; 

(iii) A Training Centre; 

(iv) A Library-cum-Information Centre; 

(v) The Productivity Centre; ■ 'I . 

(vi) The Training-Within-Industry Centre; set up 

(vii) An Industrial Psychology Section; 

(viii) An Occupational Physiologj' Section. 

(b) 3 Regional Museums of Industrial Safety, Health and 
Welfare at Calcutta, Coimbatore and -Kanpur. 

Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour— This office deals 
with: (a) the administration of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act, 1932, and the rules framed thereunder ^nd (b) recruitment and 
repatriation of labour from estates in Assam and inspections of tea 
gardens and depots. 


, publishes everj' year a report on the working of 

the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. 


Judicial Bodies — 

(i) Industrial Tribunals, Dhanbad and Madras — ^The Industrial 
^Kputes Act, i947, empowers the Central Government in the case of 
Hallways, Central undertakings, major ports, mines, oil-fields and 
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banks and insurance companies having branches in more than one 
Slate and the State Governments in other cases, to refer any matter 
connected with, or relevant to any existing or apprehended industrial 
dispute to an Industrial Tribunal for adiudication. For purposes of 
settlement of industrial disputes in the undertakings within the Cen- 
tral Sphere the Government of India have appointed two Standing 
Industrial Tribunals — one each at Dhanbad and Madras. 

<ii) Labour Appellate Tribunals — The Labour Appellate Tribunal 
is a statutory body constituted under the Industrial Disputes (Appel- 
late Tribunal) Act. 1950 to hear appeals against the decisions of Indus- 
trial Tribunals, Industrial Courts, etc. It consists of persons of the 
status of High Court Judges. At present two benches of the Tribunal 
are functioning, one each at Bombay and Calcutta. Its principal seat is 
Bombay. 

(iii) Nation-al Industrial Tribunal (Lucknorv)' — ^The Industrial Dis- 
putes (Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956 which 
was assented to by the President on 28th August 1956, provides for the 
three-tier adjudication machinery, viz.. Labour Courts; Industrial 
Tribunals and National Industrial Tribunals. The Act has been 
brought into force in stages and the provisions relating to the three- 
tier adjudication machinery were brought into force with effect from 
10th March 1957. Under the Act an ad hoc National Industrial Tribunal 
was constituted on 5th June 1957 with headquarters at Lucknow. 

(iv) Wage Boards for Cotton Textile, Sugar and Cement Indus- 
tries — In pursuance of the recommendations contained in the Second 
Five Year .Plan regarding the establishment of tripartite Wage Boards 
for individual industries, the Government of India have appointed 
Central Wage Boards for Cotton Textiles. Sugar and Cement indus- 
tries. 

The terms of reference of the Boards are; 

(a) to determine the categories of employees (manual, clerical, 
supervisory, etc.) who should be brought within the scope 
of the proposed wage fixation; 

(b) to work out a wage structure based on the principles of fair 
wages as set forth in the report of the Committee on Fair 
Wages; 

(c) to consider the desirability of extending the system of pay- 
ment by results; and 

(d) to work out the principles that should govern the grant of 
bonus to workers in the industry excepting in the case of 
textile industry. 

Office of the Director-General 'Employees’ .State Insurance Corpo- 
ration— This is a statutory institution set up'to administer the. Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act. 1948 which provides for sickness, mater- 
nity. disablement and dependants’ benefits as well as medical benefit 
to workers employed in factories. The Corporatipn directly renders all 
the services except medical benefit which is organised by the States. ' 

The Executive Committee of the Corporation is the Standing 
Committee. The Principal executives are the five Principal Officers 
mentioned in the Act, namely, the Director-General, the Medical Com- 
missioner, the Insurance Commissioner, the Chief Accounts' Officer 
I./B345no{T,B— 19 
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and the Actuary. The Director-General controls and co-ordinates the 
work of the other four Principal Officers. 

Office oj the Central Provident Fund Commissioner — ^This organi- 
sation was set up in April 1953 for the administration of the Emplo- 
yees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 and the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme, 1952 framed thereunder. The Central Provident Fund Com- 
missioner, who is the Chief Executive Officer, is subject to the generd 
control and superintendence of the Central Board of Trustees consti- 
tuted under the Scheme. He is assisted by 20 Regional Provident Fund 
Commissioners who have their offices mostly in the capitals of various 
States. The main function of the Board is to administer the affairs of 
the Fund which is vested in it. 

Gorakhpur Labour Organisation — The organisation is responsible 
for the supply of labour (mainly drawn from Gorakhpur and the 
Eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh) to various collieries affiliated to the 
'Coal Fields Recruiting Organisation. To look after the welfare of 
workers in the labour camps, the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation has 
appointed three Welfare Officers — one each at Raniganj, Jharia and 
.Singareni. 

Labour Administration in States — ^AU the States have set_ up 
organisations for the administration and enforcement of the various 
labour laws in force in their territories and for the collection, compi- 
lation and dissemination of statistical and other information relating 
to labour. All the States except Jammu and Kashmir have appointed 
Labour Commissioners for pmposes of administration of labour laws 
and welfare activities in their respective areas. In the discharge of 
their functions, the Commissioners are generally assisted by Deputy 
Labour Commissioners and/or Assistant Labour Commissioners. 
In West Bengal, labour laws are administered by three Directorates 
under the Labour Department, viz., the Labour Directorate, the 
.Shops and Establishments Directorate, and the Factory Directorate. 
Most of the States have also appointed Chief Lispectors of Factories 
and Chief Inspectors of Boilers to administer the Factories Act, 1948 
-and the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, respectively. Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation imder the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, and Registrars of Trade Unions trader the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. 1926, have also been appointed in most of the States. The 
Labour Commissioner often combines the functions of various officers 
enumerated above. For example, in Bihar, the Commissioner of 
Labour is also discharging the functions of the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, the Registrar of Trade Unions, the Certify- 
ing Officer under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 
and the Regional Provident Fund Commissioner. The Chief Inspector 
of Factories and the Chief Inspector of Boilers are also under his 
administrative control In Bombay, the Commissioner of Labour is 
also the Certifying Officer under the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act and the Chief Conciliator under the Bombay Indus- 
-trial Relations Act, 1946. In Rajasthan, the Labom Commissioner is 
also discharging the fimctions of Conciliation Officer for the State. 

In certain States,^ special machinery has been set up for the collec- 
"tion of labour statistics while in others the above authorities are per- 
forming these duties as well. In MLadras, labour statistics are collected 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories while in Delhi territory, suc2s 
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statistics are collected by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics. In 
Assam, such statistics are collected by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics and also by the Offices of the Labour Commissioner and 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. In the States of Bihar, Bombay and 
Madhya Pradesh, labour statistics are compiled under the guidance of 
Statistical Authorities. Such Authorities collect statistics regarding 
employment, hours of work, attendance and wages and earnings under 
the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 (now replaced by the Collection of 
Statistics Act, 1953). In the other States, according to the information 
available in the Bureau, labour statistics are collected through officers 
appointed for administration of labour laws or by the Labour Depart- 
ments directly. For instance, statistics of employment, accident, etc., 
under the Factories Act, 1948 and of wage bills and earnings under 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 are collected by the Chief Inspectors 
nf Factories. The Registrars of Trade Unions collect statistics relating 
to trade unions, their membership, funds, etc. The Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation are in-charge of the collection of statistics 
relating to' accidents, compensation paid, etc., under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. 

Competent Authorities have been appointed by the various State 
Governments under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, to ascertain from 
time to time the Consumer Price Index Numbers applicable to persons 
covered by the Scheduled employments. 

Apart from the statistics and information collected on statutory 
basis, ad hoc enquiries are undertaken by some of the State Govern- 
ments for the collection of special data relating to particular problems 
of current interest. 

The data collected are analysed and some of them are published 
'in the form of annual reviews or in the journals published by the 
State Governments and/or in the Indian Labour Gazette, published 
by the Labour Bureau of the Central Government. A Labour Gazette 
containing statistical and other information of labour interest is issu- 
ed every month by the Bombay and West Bengal State Governments 
.while monthly labour bulletins are issued by Andhra Pradesh, Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh. Monthly Statistical Digest is issued by the West 
Bengal Government while quarterly Bulletins or Digests of Statistics 
OTe_ issued by the States of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Delhi and Himachal Pradesh administrations. 



CHAPTER IX 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 
1. Factories 

The Factories Act, 1948*’ 

Object and scope — The main object of the Factories Act, 1948 is to 
ensure that all reasonable precautions are taken for the safety and 
measures are adopted for the health and welfare of factory workers. 
In order to prevent the haphazard growth of factories, the Act also’ 
provides for the approval of plans by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
before the erection of factory building commences. The Act extends 
to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmirf) and 
applies to all establishments employing 10 or more workers where- 
power is used and to establishments employing 20 or more persons- 
where power is not used. The State Governments are, however, em- 
powered to apply the pro-visions of the Act to any premises irrespec- 
tive of the employment therein, where a manufacturing process is- 
carried on with or without the aid of power except where the work is 
done by the worker solely with the aid of his family members. 

Main provisions — ^The main provisions of the Act relate to: (i). 
health, safety and welfare: (ii) hours of work; (iii) employment of 
young persons and women; (iv) annual leave with wages, and (v) 
occupational diseases. Salient features of these provisions of the Act 
are given below: — 

(1) Health, safety and welfare — Chapter HI of the Act contains- 
provisions to safeguai'd the health of factory workers with a view to 
ensuring that conditions of work, as far as possible, do not adversely 
affect their health. These relate mainly to cleanliness, disposal _ of 
wastes and effluents, ventilation, control of temperature, elimination 
of dust and fume, artificial humidification, overcrowding, lighting, 
drinking wmter facilities, latrines, urinals and spitoons. Factories em- 
ploying over 250 persons are required to supply cool drinking \vater 
during summer. To eliminate overcrowding, the Act prescribes a 
minimum space of 500 c.ft. for each worker in factories built after 
the commencement of the Act. For others, the minimum fixed per 
w'orker is 350 c.ft. 

The provisions relating to safety measures and precautions to be 
;aken with a view to preventing accidents are contained in Chapter IV" 
3f the Act. They relate to the fencing of machinery, casing of new 
machinery, testing and examination of appliances, plant, etc., such 
as hoists, lifts, cranes, chains and pressure vessels, supply of safety 
appliances to workers, precautions against dangerous fumfes and in case 
of fire, etc. It also lays do-um the conditions under which young persons 

*For hFforical background see Indian Lahozir Yiar Bool:, 1947-48. p. 31- 1948-49, p. 46 and- 
1953-54, p. 43. > 

_ -fThe Gover^ent rf J.ammu .md Ka."!limir published in the State Gazette djtted 18tb Jlar 
1957 tlic ■(ext of the raefories Act (The Jammu and Kashmir Act, 1957) Tvhicli has been enact- 
ed for consoliaating and nniending the law regarding labour in factories in the State. The new Act 
which rccetved. the a-^'icnt of Sadnr~i-2iiyasat on 17-1-57 repeals an earlier Act on the subJcKit- 
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may be employed on dangerous machines, and prohibits the employ- 
ment of women and children near cotton-openers. The Act empowers 
the State Governments to frame in the light of local requirements, 
■detailed rules for implementing the provisions of this chapter. Power 
has also been conferred upon State Governments to fix maximum 
weights which may be lifted or carried by men, women and children. 

Provisions relating to welfare facilities to be provided to workers 
are contained in chapter V of the Act. These cover items such as 
washing facilities, facilities for storing and drying clothes, facilities 
for sitting, rest shelters, first aid appliances, canteens, in case of facto- 
ries employing over 250 workers and Ixmch-rooms (in case of factories 
employing over 150 workers) and creches (in factories employing more 
than 50 women workers). Factories employing 500 or more workers 
are required to appoint a Labour Welfare Officer to look after the 
welfare of workers. The State Governments are empowered to pres- 
cribe the duties, qualifications and service conditions of these officers, 
and also to order any factory or class of factories to associate the 
representatives of employees with the management of the welfare 
arrangements. 

(ii) Hours of work — ^The hours of work for adult workers have 
been fixed at 48 per week and 9 per day with a maximum spreadover 
of lOJ hours in a day, inclusive of rest intervals. Such workers cannot 
be made to work for more than 5 hours unless a rest interval of half- 
an-hour has been given. The Chief Inspectors of Factories have been 
empowered to grant exemption from the limit of daily hours of work 
to factories in order to facilitate the change-over of shifts. State 
Governments or Chief Inspectors of Factories can also allow any fac- 
tory, for a specified reason, to grant rest intervals to its employees 
after they had worked continuously for 6 hours. In the case of a child 
and an adolescent who has not been granted a certificate of fitness to 
work as an adult, a 4J hour day with a spread-over of 5 hours has been 
■fixed. The State Governments are, however, empowered to grant 
exemptions to certain categories of workers from the provisions 
relating to hours of works, etc. In cases where such exemptions 
are allowed, the Act lays down that (a) the total number of 
hours of work should not exceed 10 a day, and 50 in any week, and 
fb) the spread-over should not exceed 12 hours a day. Persons requir- 
ed to work over-time are to be paid at twice the rate of the normal 
rates of wages. 

(iii) Employment of young persons and women — The Act prohi- 
bits employment of chfidren below the age of 14 years and declares 
persons below the ages of 15 and 18 years to be adolescents. No child 
or adolescent can be employed in any factory unless he has been certi- 
fied to be fit and carries a token to that effect while at work. Such 
•certificates are valid only for a period of one year. Employment of 
women is prohibited between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. The Act bans employ- 
ment of children and of adolescents below the age of 17 years during 
night. The Act also provides for initial and periodical medical exami- 
nations by certifying surgeons of young nersons. Restrictions have 
also been laid do\vn on employment of women and children in certain 
dangerous categories of occupations. 
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(iv) Annual leave with wages — Besides a weekly day of rest, Ae 
Act provides that every worker who has worked for a period oi a 
least 240 days during a calendar year, shall be allowed during tl^ 
subsequent year, leave with wages at the rate of one day for every 
20 days worked for adults, and 1 day for every 15 days worked tor 
children. This leave is exclusive of all holidays whether occurnng 
during or at either end of the period of leave, and can be availed oi in 
not more than three instalments in a year. For purposes of computing 
240 days of qualifying period of work, the days of lay-off (by agree- 
ment or contract or permissible under Standing Orders), maternity 
leave up to 12 weeks and leave enjoyed in the year but earned 
year prior to that in which it is enjoyed, shall be deemed to be days 
on which the worker has worked in a factory. Provision has also been 
made for proportionate leave with wages for a worker who js di^ 
charged or dismissed before completing the 240 days qualifying period 
of work in a factory. Persons joining otherwise than on 1st January 
are also entitled to leave at the above rate provided they work for 
two-thirds of the total number of days in the remainder of the calen- 
dar year. 

(v) Occupational diseases — It is obligatory on the part of factories 
to send information to the appropriate authorities regarding specified 
diseases which cause death or/and serious bodily injury, or regarding 
occupational diseases contracted by employees. Such cases are also 
required to be reported by the medical practitioners attending on 
persons suffering from occupational diseases to the Chief Inspectors 
of Factories. Factory Inspectors have been authorised to take samples 
of substances used in the manufacturing process, if their use is either 
contrary to the provisions of the Act or likely to cause bodily injury 
or injury to the health of workers. The State Governments are em- 
powered to appoint competent persons to enquire into causes of any 
accident or into any case of occupational disease. 

Administration — ^The responsibility for administration of the Act 
rests with the State Governments who administer it through their 
own factory Inspectorates. The onus for compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Act v/hoUy rests with the occupier of the factory, though 
certain obligations are also imposed on workers. It is provided that 
workers shall not wilfully interfere with or neglect to make use of or 
nususe things provided for their health, safety or welfare by the occu- 
pier. In addition, a worker is required to refrain from doing anything 
wilfully and without reasonable cause which is likely to endanger 
himself or others. With a view to improving the extent of compliance 
of the Factories Act and the Rules thereunder, two meetings of the 
State Chief Inspectors of Factories were held during 1957 wherein 
matters relating to the amendment of the Act and of model rules and 
difficulties in the matter of enforcement were discussed. Draft model 
rules containing provisions regarding (i) qualifications of Factory Ins- 
pectors, (ii) Organisation of Industrial Medical Services and the 
Ambulance Room, (hi) ihanufacture of Pottery, (iv) guarding of tex- 
the machinery, etc., were prepared by the organisation of the Chief 
Adviser, Factories. The Fourth course of Training for Factory Inspec- 
Was held in October-November 1956. Twenty Inspectors from 
different States attended the course. , 
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Enforcement — ^For enforcement of the various provisions of the 
Act, the State Governments appoint persons who possess the prescrib- 
ed qualifications of Inspectors and Certifying Surgeons in respect of 
the local limits assigned to each of them. In addition, everj' District 
Magistrate is the Inspector for his district. The Inspectors possess wide 
powers such as entry into the Factory; inspection of premises; plant 
and machinery, making ori-the-spot enquiries; requiring production of 
documents, etc., for effective enforcement of the Act. The duties of 
the Certifying Surgeons are to examine young persons, etc., engaged 
in dangerous occupations or processes and to conduct periodical exami- 
nation of all persons engaged in dangerous occupations in factories 
and to exercise general medical supervision. 

Inspections — ^As in the past, inadequacy of the staff of the Factory- 
Inspectorates continued to be a major difficulty in securing effective 
compliance with the provisions of the Act. This was more so because- 
of the gradual extension of the Act to the smaller factories. The im- 
mensity of the inspection work to be performed by the Inspectorates 
can be judged from the fact that the number of factories increased 
from 16,000 in 1948 to 37,483 in 1956*. The question of strengthening 
the Inspectorates has constantly been receiving the attention of the- 
Central as well as the State Governments and in some of the States 
additional Inspectors have been appointed but the increase in the staff' 
has not been commensurate with the increase in the number of facto- 
ries. Consequently, the percentage of xm-inspected factories was quite- 
high. It was 21,2 per cent in 1956 the highest since 1947. The following 
table shows the number of factories inspected in various States during. 
1956;— 


TABLE NO. CXIII 
Factories Inspected in 1956t 


State 

1 

Knmbcr ol 
factories on 
register 

2 

'Number of 
factories 
inspected 

3 

Percentage of 
factories 
inspected to 
factories on 
register 

4 

1. Andhra .. 



3,9G0 

3,213 

81-0 

2. Assam 



1,097 

329 

30'0 

3. Bihar 



6,049 

3,000 

71-3 

4. Bombay 



10,885 

9,622 

87-6 

6. Madhya Pradesh . . 



1,897 

1,823 

96-1 ' 

6. Madras .. 



4.941 

4,738 

95-9 

7. Orissa 



609 

299 

58-7 

8. Punjab 



3,0G9 

1,297 

42-3 

9. Uttar Pradesh 



1.987 

1.987 

100-0 

10. West Bengal 



3,259 

2,302 

70-6 

11. Delhi 



824 

809 

98-2 


Total 

-• 

37,483 

29,919 

78-8 • 


The above table shows the number of factories inspected in vari- 
ous States during 1956. From the table it will be seen that the per- 
centage of factories inspected was the highest in Uttar Pradesh, i.e., 
100 per cent, and the lowest in Assam, i.e., 30 per cent. 


*Tlio coverage in various years was not identical and lienee tho Bgures may be tal;on to- 
give only an approximate id a._ 

t Si-nilar data for llysoc , Kaja tban and Kerala -were not collected. 
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As regards overtime work the Act lays down that except in the 
case of an emergency involving serious risk to the safety of a mine 
or persons employed therein, no persons shall he kUowed to work for 
more than 10_ hours in a day inclusive of overtime and that the total 
number of hoitrs of overtime work shall not exceed 50 in any quarter. 
For overtime work, persons employed below-ground are entitled to- 
payment at double the ordinary rate of wages and others at one and 
half times the ordinary rate. 


(ii) Leave with wages — ^In addition to a weekly day of rest, the 
Act provides that every person employed in a mine shall be entitled 
to leave with wages, after 12 months’ continuous service, at the rate- 
of 14 days if he is a monthly-paid employee and 7 days, if he is a 
weekly-paid employee or a loader or employed below-ground on a 
piece-rate basis. Only a worker paid on monthly basis may carry 
forward his leave to the succeeding 12 months, but the accumulated 
annual leave shall not exceed a total of 28 days. Twelve months’ conti- 
nucms service shall be deemed to have been completed in the case of a. 
loMer or other person employed below-ground on a piece-rate basis 
if he has put in at least 190 days of attendance and for other persons,, 
the quamying period of attendance is 265 days during a period of 12 
nionths. In calculating wages for the leave period the cash equivalent 
of advantages accruing to workers through the free issue of food- 
grams and any compensation drawn in cash is to be taken into 

period are to be paid in advance if the 

emnlnvppiTnif = the Case of monthly-paid 

others. Provisions relating 
prejudice the right of workers who enjoy better facili- 
ties under any award, agreement, etc. 

ujelfarc--Elaborate provisions have been 
tor safeguarding the health and safety of workers- 
suitable welfare. Every mine is required to make 

waSr to w^W wholesome drinking 

water to workers employed both above and below eroimd and to> 

fenfen? 'T femallsTepfrXly Tool 

of the prescribed size ete ^ ambulance roonr 

kept undir ?he charn’p ?f‘ stretchers etc., are to be 

prescribed by the CeStral Gov^iS^fi? nursing staff as may be- 

and tis^StoS of M^lfhlve bIe°n^l3hon^^ Inspector of Mines' 
employers to adopt such prev^ w ^ directions to 

necessary for the purpose.^The they may consider 



is urgent or immediate danger to thriffe of by him feels that there- 
Kiine he may prohibit until tho frfV • ^ of workers m any 

in any mine or part thereof of ^ removed, the employment, 

necessary for removing Se dSjfr^ employment is not 

■ompulsory reporting bv the ®tso been made for 

ponmg py the owners, agents or managers of mines of 
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all cases of fatal accidents as well os certain types of serious accidents. 
The Act also provides for an enquiry in respect of all cases of;fatal 
accidofits. The Central Government have been empowered to notify 
any disease connected with mining operations as an occupational 
disca.se in mines. By a notification issued in July 1952, the Government 
have notified Silicosis and Pncumo-coniosis as diseases connected Avith 
the mining operation. When such a notification is issued it becomes 
incumbent on the employer to inform the Chief Inspector of Mines of 
any occurrence of notified diseases in his mine. Similarly, every doctor 
attending on workers suffering fi'om such diseases is required to report 
such cases to the Chief Inspector of Mines. The Central Government 
has^ been empotvered to appoint a competent person to enquire into 
and report on. any case of occupational disease. 

Certain other mattciT. affecting the safety of workers which are 
to bo regulated by Ihe regulations issued under the Act are: qualifica- 
tions of managers of mines, storage, conveyance and use of explosives; 
safety of the road and working places: inspection of workings and 
sealed-off fire-arcas in mines: ventilation, lighting and fencing. By a 
notification issued on 24lb October 1957. the Central Government 
framed the Coal Mines Regulations, 1957, which supersede the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations. 1926, and the Coal Minos (Temporary) Regu- 
lations, 19.55. The Regulations of 1957 provide for more effective 
measures to prevent as also to deal with dangers from inflammable 
and noxious gases, dust, flooding and outbreak of fire or spontaneous 
heating. Provision has also been made for adequate safeguards for 
persons working underground and for periodical examination of 
shafts, inclines and outlets to the surface. The responsibilities and 
duties of different categories of staff engaged in coal mines have been 
clearly defined to ensure that various safety measures are strictly 
followed. The Central Government have also taken steps to frame 
similar regulation in respect of metalliferous mines. 

The Central Government are authorised to make rules requiring 
mines (i) to maintain creches if women workers are employed, (ii) to 
maintain at or near pitheads locker rooms and bathing places equip- 
ped witli shower baths separately for men and women, (iii) to provide 
and maintain rest shelters, where more than 250 persons are ordi- 
narily employed, (iv) to provide and maintain canteens, where more 
than 150 persons are ordinarily employed and where the Chief Inspec- 
j / Mines or Inspectors of Mines specifically ask the mine to do so, 
and (v) to employ Welfare Officers if 500 or more workers are normally 
employed. In exercise of these powers the Central Government fram- 
ed certain rules called the Mines Rules, 1955 in July 1955. These rules 
regulate the appointment, etc., of Mining Board, Courts of Inquiry and 
Certifying Surgeons, prescribe the standards of welfare amenities and 
forms of registers and notices; and lay down the procedure for grant- 
ing leave with wages. The Central Government have also initiated 
action to frame Coal Mines Pithead Bath Rules, under section 58 of 
the Mines Act, 1952. Those rules will repeal the existing Coal Mines 
Pithead Bath Rules, 1946 framed under the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 

Government have also been empowered to make rules providing 
for the establishment of Central rescue stations for a certain group 
of mines or for all mines in a specified area and for their manage- 
ment, etc. The Act provides for the levy of excise duty, not exceeding; 
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six pies per Ion on coal and colcc produced in and despatched from 
mines for which rescue stations may be sol up. Tlie proceeds of the 
excise duty are to be utilised for the creation of a central rescue 
station fund. At present there arc two rescue stations one at .ntana 
and another at Sitarumpur, and it is proposed to csUiblish similar 
rescue stations in other coalfields. A sum of K<:, 8,41,805 was roanr-Cu 
as excise duty during 1957-5!3 to meet the expenditure on the mainten- 
ance, etc., of the rescue stations. 

Section 86 of the Act authorises the Central Government to apply 
subject to such exceptions and restrictions us may be specified in trie 
notification issued by liicm. the provisions of chapter 111 ‘Iicaun) 
■and chapter IV (Safely) of the Factories Act, 1948 to all mines. 

(ivp Eviploymnnt of ii:omcn and i/onnp pemoii.*: — Tim Act lavs 
down that women workers cannot be employed in any part of a mine 
which is below ground and while working above ground they c^imot 
be employed except between the hours of G A.M. and 7 P.M. The 
Central Government has been empowered to relax rcstriction.s regam- 
ing employment of women during night but in no case they can be 
allowed to work between the hours of 10 P.M. and 5 A.Jvl. 

The Act fixes the minimum age of employment in mines at 15 
and prohibits employment of children below that age in any part of 
the mine which is below ground or in any open excavation in which 
any mining operation, is being caiTicd on. In respect of an adole- 
scent i.e., persons between the ages of 15 and 18. the Act lays down 
that they cannot be employed below ground unless they arc certified 
fit to work as adults by a certifying surgeon and they carry token 
to that effect while at work. An adolescent even if certified fit to work 
as an adult cannot be employed under ground in any mine except 
between the hours of 6 A.M. and G P.M. 

Administration — For purposes of administration, the Act provides 
for the appointment of a Chief Inspector of Mines. He is to be .Tssisted 
' in his duties by the Inspectors of Mines and by District Magistrates 
who may exercise the powers and perform the 'dut!e.s of an Inspector 
subject to the general and special orders of the Central Government. 
The Act also provides for the appointment of certified surgeons who 
are to carry out prescribed duties in connection with the eJiamination 
•of young persons and of persons engaged in dangerous occupations 
or processes and to exercise medical supervision is cases of occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Enforcement— The total number of inspections made during the 
period January to September 1957 for which information is available 
was 5,831. The quarterly average of inspections during January— 
-September 1957 was 1,944 as against 1,739 in 1956*. The total number 
of prosecutions launched against owners, etc., for violations of the 
provisions of the Mines Act and Rules and Relations framed there- 
under was 544 during 1956. The corresponding figure for the period 
jfrom April to September 1957 was 346, The year 1957 witnessed a 
major accident in Rajpulen Barytes Mines due to fall of sides which 
*ooK a toll of 11 lives. 

"The average for 1950 relates to all the four quarters of the year. 
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3. Plantations 

(a) The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932* 

Object and scope — ^The object of the Act is to regulate the recruit- 
ment of workers for tea gardens in Assam so as to prevent recruit- 
ment by enticement and false representation and to ensure proper 
arrangements for medical attendance, feeding and rest during their 
journey to Assam. Under the Act, the assisted emigrants have the 
right to repatriation at the cost of the employer. The Act applies to 
the whole of India, except Jammu and Kashmir. 

Main provisions — ^The Central Government are authorised under 
the Act to declare any area within a State to be a controlled emigra- 
tion area and to grant a licence to any person to act as a local forward- 
ing agent on behalf of an employer or employers. Such licences can 
be granted only on the application of an employing interest. The 
Government, however, can refuse to entertain an application if the 
employing interests have not made proper provision for forwarding, 
accommodation and feeding of assisted emigrants on their journey to 
the tea estates. Recruits from controlled emigration areas can be sent 
to Assam only through licenced local forwarding agents. Assisted 
emigrants from such areas can be sent to Assam through the prescrib- 
ed routes and on their journey must be accompanied by a competent 
person deputed by the local forwarding agent. The Central ‘Govern- 
ment can also declare any controlled emigration area or any part of 
such an area to be a restricted recruiting area. In that case no person 
except a licenced forwarding agent, a person having a licence for 
recruitment or a garden Sardar holding a certificate from the owner or 
manager of the tea estate, can assist another person to proceed to 
Assam as an assisted .emigrant. 

The Act prohibits any assistance to children below 16 years of age 
to proceed to Assam unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
other relatives on whom they are dependent. Similarly, no married 
woman who is living with her husband can be assisted to proceed to 
Assam without the consent of her husband. Under the Act every emi- 
grant labourer and his family has a right of repatriation at the cost of 
the employer after the expiry of three years from the date of his entry 
into Assam or at an earlier date in certain special circumstances. The 
Act requires the employer to pay not only the fare for the journey but 
also subsistence allowance for the period of the journey. 

The Central Goyernrnent are empowered by the Act to make rules 
prescribing the qualifications of persons who may be granted licences 
to act as recruiters, the collection of a cess, the accommodation and 
the scale of diet to be provided and the sanitary arrangements to be 
made at each depot, etc. In exercise of these powers the Government 
of India framed the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Rules in 1933. By 
a notification issued on October 1954, these rules were amended, inter 
alia, (1) to ensure that emigrant labourers are forwarded to the Assam 
tea estates by railway routes passing wholly through India, (2) to 
protect the repatriation rights of labourers who entered Assam as 
dependent children and are subsequently employed in tea estates as 

‘Tor liietoricn! I'sclcproimd see Inclian La>mtr I'cttr Jioni, 19t7.-IS, j>. 39; 194S-49, is'uo- 
pp. 54.33. 
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adults, and (3) to punish a Sardar engaged in recruitment if he gives 
to the forwarding agent incorrect information about labourers recruit- 
ed by him. The amendment also provides that the employers should 
report to the Controller of Emigrant Labour (a) the names of emi- 
grants who postponed their right of repatriation, (b) the repatriation 
of emigrants as they occur, and (c) abscondances and transfers of 
emigrants as they occur. By a notification dated 24th December, 1955, 
the Government of India extended the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
j(Bihar and Orissa) Rules to the whole of the State of Orissa. 

Administration — ^For purposes of the administration, the Act 
provides for the appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. He 
■may be assisted by Deputy Controllers of Emigrant Labour and Civil 
•Surgeons and District Magistrates. His function is to supervise the 
recruitment and repatriation of emigrant labourers. To meet the 
■expenses of the Controller and his establishment, the Act provides for 
the levy of a cess on the employing interests, at such rate not exceed- 
ing nine rupees for each assisted emigrant entering Assam, as the 
Central Government may determine for the year of levy. The rate of 
-cess in 1955-56 was fixed at rupees five. 

The annual reports on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act contain some data regarding the working and living condi- 
tions of labour in the Assam tea plantations. The statistics regarding 
.emigrant labour in Assam are reproduced below; — 


TABLE NO. CXV 

Emigrant Labour in Assam, 1947 — ^1956 


Year ending September of 

Total labour 

Number of 

propulation 

Nctt 

emigrants 

Emigrants 

repatriated 

Emigrants rrho 
postponed their 
right of 
repatriation 

m? .. 

9,66,057 

43,007 

21,047 

13,675 

19iS .. 

9,79,005 

30,758 

21,613 

17,511 

1949 

9,94,821 

32,432 

26,793 

23,922 

1950 .. 

10,05,232 

28,100 

29,898 

18,376 

1951 .. 

10,31,762 

39,783 

32,643 

18.377 

1952 .. 

10,17,192 

38,513 

27,433 

20,542 

1953 ^ 

6,66, 564* 

4,774 

31,240 

15,051 

1954 .. 

6,86,071 

534t 

17,641 

19,960 

1955 , - 

8,61,164 

24,799 

17,075 

24,619 

1950 .. 

8,92,544 

10,324 

15,312 

21,301 


‘Excluding Lakhimpur. 

yrhc drop in of ne-B- emigraints -u-as due to Assam GoTerament’s request to 

not to re^it labour from ouie.de the State, but to meet their requirement* by 
transfer from gardens having surplus labour* ^ ^ 
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, (b) The Plantations Labour Act, 1951* 

Object and scope — ^The object of the Act is to regulate the work- 
ing conditions of labourers employed in plantations. It applies to the 
whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir and covers, in the first 
instance, all tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona plantations measuring 
.25 acres or more and wherein 30 or more persons are employed or 
were employed on any day of the preceding twelve months. The State 
•Governments are, however, empowered to apply the Act to any other 
class of plantations with the prior approval of the Central Govern- 
ment. Though the Act came into force with effect from 1st April 1954, 
only such provisions of the Act as could be given effect to without 
-framing the Rules became operative from that date. So far, six States, 
•viz., Assam, Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
and two Union territories, viz., Himachal Pradesh and Tripura, have 
framed the Plantation Labour Rules. But the rules in some of the 
States do not cover all the items for which provision is required to be 
made in them under the Act. The State Governments of Kerala and 
Punjab have published draft rules in this respect. 

Mam provisions — ^The main provisions of the Act deal with (i) 
Hours of work, rest interval, etc., (ii) Health and welfare, (iii) Leave 
■with wages, and (iv) Employment of children and young persons, 
important features of the provisions of the Act in these respects are 
given below; — 

(i) Health and welfare — ^The Act provides for (a) housing, (b) 
medical aid, (c) recreational and educational facilities, etc. In the 
matter of housing, every employer is required to provide and main- 
tain, for every worker and his family residing in the plantation, the 
necessary housing accommodation. The standard and specification of 
the accommodation to be provided; the selection and preparation of 
sites for the construction of houses and the size of such plots; rent 
chargeable from workers; the procedure for allotting housing accom- 
modation and suitable strips of land adjoining such accommodation 
for use as kitchen gardens and the definition of what constitutes the . 
family of a worker for purposes of housing accommodation are to-be 
prescribed in the rules framed by the State Governments. Under the 
rule making powers conferred by the Act, the State Governments are 
authorised to constitute tripartite advisory boards for consultation in 
regard to matters connected with the provision of housing accommo- 
dation. So far as medical aid to workers is concerned, the same is to 
be provided in accordance with the rules framed by the State Govern- 
ments for the purpose. The workers are also entitled, subject to any 
rules framed by State Governments, to sickness allowance and mater- 
nity allowance imder such conditions as the State Governments may 
prescribe. As regards recreational and educational facilities, etc., the 
Act empowers the State Governments to frame rules for providing 
such recreational facilities as may be prescribed. In regard to educa- 
tion, State Governments are empowered to make rules for providing 
facilities in this respect in estates where there are more than 25 
workers’ children between the ages of 6 and 12. Planters ordinarily 
employing 150 workers are required to provide and maintain canteens. 
Creches are to be maintained in such plantations as employ 50 or more 
women workers. Some of the other amenities to be provided by the 

^For historical background see Indian Labour Year Booh, 1950-61, pp. CS-69. 
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employers include supply of drinking water, maintenance of latrines 
and urinals separately for men and women, supply of protective 
clothing, etc., to workers. The exact standards of these facilities are 
to be prescrilDcd under rules framed by the State Governments. The 
Act also provides that plantations ordinarily employing 300 or more 
workers should appoint welfare officers. Their number, duties, qualifi- 
cations, etc., are to be prescribed by Ihd State Governments. 

(ii) Hoilts 0 / work, rest interval, etc. — The weekly hours of work 
for adults have been fixed at 54. For children, i.e.. persons below 15 
years and adolescents, i.e., persons between 15 and 18 years a 40-hour 
week has been prescribed. The Act does not fix daily hours of work 
but lays down that the period of work of an adult worker shall be 
so arranged that it does not spread over more than 12 hours a day 
including rest intervals and the time spent in waiting for work. 
Except with the permission of the Slate Government, no woman or 
child worker can be employed in any plantation otherwise than bet- 
ween the hours of 6 A.M. and 7 P.M. Workers must be given an inter- 
val for rest of at least half an hour after 5 hours’ work. The hours of 
work for a normal working day for purposes of wages and overtime 
are to be fixed under rules framed by the State Governments. The Act 
empowers the employers to refuse to employ a worker on any day if 
on that day he turns up for work more than half an hour after the 
scheduled time for the commencement of the work. The State Govern- 
ments can frame rules to provide for (a) a weekly day of rest, and 
(b) payment for work done on the weekly day of rest. The rate of 
payment is to be not less than the overtime rate prevailing in the 
area. Where there is no such rate, the State Government may fix such 
rate as they may deem proper. Workers have been given option to- 
work on any day of rest which is not a closed holiday. However, they 
are not allowed to work for more than 10 days at a stretch without a 
day of rest. The Act provides that Where on any day a worker has 
been prevented from working by reason of tempest, fire, rain or other 
natural cause, that day may, if he so desires, be treated as his \veekly 
day of rest for the week concerned. Persons whose total period of 
employment in any week is less than 6 days are. however, not entitled 
to a weekly day of rest. 

(iii) ’Employment of children and young persons — Employment of 
children below the age of 12 is prohibited by the Act. Persons between 
the ages of 15 and 18 are declared to be adolescents. No child or 
adolescent can be employed for work unless he is certified fit to work 
by a duly appointed certifying surgeon and unless he carries a token 
to this effect while at work. A certificate of fitness granted by a certi- 
fying surgeon is valid only for a period of 12 months. 

(iv) Leave with wages — ^The Act provides that every worker shall 
be allowed leave with wages at the following rate: (a) if an adult, 
one day for every 20 days of work, and (tO if a child or an adolescent, 
one day for every 15 days of work. Workers are entitled to accumulate 
leave up to a maximum of 30 days. During the period'Of leave they 
are to be paid at the rate equal to the daily average of their full-time 
wages, excluding bonus and overtime earnings but including dearness 
allowance and money value of food concessions, if- any. These provi- 
'=’ons do not prejudice the right of workers enjoying better facilities 

iHor any award, agreement, etc. 
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Enforcement — ^The enforcement of the Act is the responsibility of 
the State Governments who may appoint a Chief Inspector of Planta- 
tions together with such ancilliary staff as may be needed. The 
reports-^ received from the State Governments of Madras, Mysore, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and the Administration of Tripura on the 
working of the Act during 1957 contain data regarding the number of 
estates covered; etc., by the Act, and the same are briefly summarised 
below : — 


TABLE NO. CXVI 


Number of Estates, etc.. Covered by the Plantation Labour Act and 
THE Rules Thereunder in 1957 







Tripura 

/ 

1. Date irhon the 
plautatiou labour 
Rules ca'uo into 
force. 

December, 

1955 

October, 

1950 

March, 

19.57 

December, 

1930 

September, 

1955 

2. Number of estates 
covered. 

201 

703 

16 

283 

55 

3. Total acreage of 
above estates. 

1,03,155 

1,01,631 

N.A. 

N.A, 

X.A, 

4. Total employment 
m these estates. 

79,489 

78,000 

1,994 

1,37,281+ 

11,0001 


»For n summary of tlio reports on the Working of the Act, see Indian Labour Gazetla, Uecem- 
"ber 195S issue; vide pp. 40-44. 

t'Xho data relate to the financial year 1957-58. 

JThe figures relate to only 172 estates submitting returns in this regard. 

§Appro3dinato figmes. 
jg-.A. — Not available. 

4. Transport 

(a) The Indlvn Railways Act, 1890 

Object and scope — ^Except for workers employed in railway work- 
shops covered by the Indian Factories Act, there was no statutory 
regulation of the conditions of work of railway servants, till 1930. In 
that year the Government of India ratified two International Labour 
Conventions, viz., Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 and 
Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 and gave effect to them by 
amending the Indian Railways Act, 1890. By the Indian Railways 
(Amendment) Act, 1930 a new Chapter (VIA) was added to the origi- 
nal Act. 

X,fB3 1 iCofLB — 20 
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Main provisions — ^The main provisions of the Amending Act of 
1930 deal with (i) clarification of railway servants, (ii) hours of wo^ 
and (iii) periods of rest, of railway employees not covered by the 
Factories and the Flines Acts or specifically excluded by the Central 
Government from the scope of these Acts, Workers covered by Chap- 
ter (VIA) of the Act are classified into two categories — continuous 
workers and essentially intermittent workers. The hours of the latter 
category are 84 a week and those of continuous workers, 60 a week 
on an average during a month. Generally railway servants have to be 
given a rest of not less than 24 censecutive hours in a week commenc- 
ing on Sunday. This provision, however, does not apply to essentially 
intermittent workers or to those for whom shorter periods of rest are 
prescribed. Sections 71C and 71D of the Act, however, authorise the 
appropriate authority to grant temporary exemptions from the provi- 
sions of the Act relating to hours of work and rest periods in cases oj- 
emergency and exceptional pressure of ivork. Whenever overtime is 
worked, it must be paid at not less than one and a quarter times the 
ordinary rates of pay. 

Railway Servants {Hours of Employment) Rules, 1951 — ^The Cen- 
tral Government have been empowered to make rules regarding certain 
matters dealt with by the Act. In exercise of the power the Central 
Government framed rules knowm as the Railway Servants (Hours of 
Emplojunent) Rules, 1931. The Act and the rules framed thereunder 
are generally referred to as the Hours of Employment Regulations. 
In 1946, the Government of India appointed late Shri G. >S. Raja- 
dhyaksha to adjudicate on the dispute relating to hours of work, 
periodic rest, leave reserves, leave rules and holiday concessions for 
daily rated and inferior staff of the railways. The Adjudicator submit- 
ted his award to Government in IVIay 194*7 recommending the exten- 
sion of the scope of the Hours of Employment Regulations so as to 
cover various other categories of workers who were then excluded and 
made certain recommendations regarding classification of railway 
servants, hours of work, leave with pay, etc. The recommendations 
regarding hours of work, periods of rest and leave reserves were 
accepted by the Government of India and were declared binding for 
a period of three years by an order issued in June 1948. Since the 
implementation of the recommendations of the Adjudicator involved 
reclassification of all railway employees the Government issued ins- 
tructions to Railway Administrations to implement the award by 31st 
March 1951. The award was implemented on all railways. With a view 
to incorporating the recommendations of the Adjudicator regarding 
hours of work and period of rest, the Government of India framed 
fresh rules, , called the Railway Servants (Hours of Employment) 
Rules. 1951* in supersession of the Railway Servants (Hours of 
Employment) Rules, 1931. 

Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1956— Although the recom- 
mendations of the Adjudicator were implemented by amending the 
Rules framed under section 71E of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, the 
Central Government considered it advisable to amend Chapter VIA 
of the Act with a view to giving statutory force to the Adjudicator’s 
award :mgarding hours of work, periods of rest, etc. This decision was 
given effect t o in the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1956. 

*ror dttaila see Indian Lalour Tear Bool , IS.'ij-oG; pp. 2C0-2C1. 
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Administration — ^The administration of the Hours of Employment 
Regulations is the responsibility of the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central). Each of the seven railway regions is in the charge of a 
Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), who is responsible for the 
administration of the Regulations. The Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners are assisted in this work by the Conciliation Officers (Central) 
and Labour Inspectors (Central). The Conciliation Officers have been 
declared by the Government as Supervisors of Railway Labour. 

Enforcement — ^The Report of the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations in 
Railwa 5 's for the year 1956-57 shows that the total number of workers 
covered by the Regulations was 10,80,753 in 1956-57 as against 10,11,039 
in the pi-evious year. The distribution of these workers in 1956-57 in 
aU the seven regions classified according to the nature of work was 
as follows: — ^Intensive — ^2,041 (0.19 per cent.); Continuous — ^7,18,415 
(66.47 per cent.); Intermittent — 1.19.274 (11.04 per cent.) and, Excluded 
— 2,41,023 (22.30 per cent.). The enforcement authorities inspected, 
during 1956-57, 5,796 establishments and detected 13,208 irregularities 
as compared to 7,207 inspections and 15,593 irregularities in the pre- 
vious year. Of the 13,208 irregularities detected during 1956-57, 5,409 
related to non-existence of, non-display of, out of date, illegible or 
defective rosters; 1,317 to working beyond rostered hours; 1,684 to 
working on rest days; 1,138 to cases in which compensatory-off was . 
not given in lieu of weekly rest; 644 to non-display of regulations; ' 
and 458 to non-payment of overtime allowance. The maximum number 
of irregularities detected was in the Transport Departments (9.052) 
&nd the minimum was in the Medical Department (264). Irregularities 
numbering 4,747 or 36 per cent, were rectified, 70 were contested by 
the Railway Administration and 8.391 were pending at the end of 
the year. 


(b) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923“' 

Object and scope — ^The origin of legislation for mercantile w'ork- 
ers can be traced to as far back as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Since then a series of Acts came into operation. With a view 
to consolidating the earlier enactments and to regulating various 
matters connected with merchant shipping, the Indian Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1923 was passed. Part II of the Act regulates the conditions 
of employment of Indian Seamen. Since its enactment the Act has 
been amended on several occasions. Among the important amending 
Acts are the ones passed in 1949 and 1951. The amending Act of 1949 
was passed to regulate the supply of maritime labour by providing for 
the setting up of Seamen’s Employment Offices, while the amending 
Act of 1951 was passed to provide for the medical examination of 
seamen and to authorise the Central Government to notify the authori- 
ties by whom such examinations may be conducted. 

Main provisions — The main provisions of the Act relate to (i)’ 
recruitment and employment offices, (ii) payment of wages, (iii) 


*nic Act has since been repealed by a nerr Act, wi;.. The Merchant ShippiBg Aet, 1958 
■which' received the assent of the President on the 30th Octoher, 1958. 
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health, welfare and medical examination, and (iv) employment of 
young persons, and are given below ; 

(i) Recruitment and employment offices — ^Under the Act a seaman 
can be engaged on an Indian, British or Foreign Ship only by a m^er 
of the ship in the presence of a Shipping Master in the prescribed 
manner. The amending Act of 1949 empowers the Central Government 
to establish Seamen’s Employment Offices at such ports as they think 
fit for the purpose of engaging or supplying seamen for merchant 
ships. The Government are also empowered to direct that at any port 
at which no separate Seamen’s Employment Office has been establish- 
ed the functions of the Seamen’s Employment Office shall be discharg- 
ed by such person or body of persons as may be specified. Such persons 
or body of persons are to be deemed to be Seamen’s Employment 
Officer for the purposes of the Act. At any port where such an office 
has been established no person can receive or accept to be entered on 
board a ship any seaman unless such a seaman has been engaged 
through or supplied by such office. In exercise of the powers conferred 
by this Act the Central Government framed the Indian Merchant 
Shipping (Seamen’s Employment Office, Bombay) Rules in May 1954 
and the Indian Merchant Shipping (Seamen’s Emplojnnent Office, 
Calcutta) Rules in October 1954. Seamen’s Employment Offices were 
opened at the ports of Bombay and Calcutta in June 1954 and March 
1955 respectively. The empIojTnent office scheme was extended to 
-seamen employed on Home Trade Ships in Bombay with effect from 
the 1st September 1957. During the year ending December 3.957, 
29,474 seamen were registered at the Calcutta office and 36.253 at the 
Bombay office. Of these registered, 22,597 got engagements at Calcutta 
and 33,721 at Bombay during the same period. 

Payment of wages — ^A seaman’s right to wages begins either at 
the time at which he commences work or at the time he is required to 
present himself on board a ship whichever is earlier. The Master or 
owner of a ship is required to pay to every seaman his wages within 
three days after the cargo has been delivered or wdthin five days after 
the seaman’s discharge Avhichever is earlier. In the case of delayed 
payment a seaman is entitled to compensation at the rate of two days’ 
pay for every day of delay subject to a maximum of 10 days’ double 
pay. The Art also lays down the procedure to render accounts to sea- 
man regarding his wages, system of making advances and deductions 
from wages and payment of v/ages in cases in which the agreement of 
a seaman is prematurely terminated. Seamen are also protected 
against the attachment or assignment or sale of their wages made 
prior to their accrual. 

Health, welfare and medical examinations — The provisions of the 
Act relating to health and welfare of the seamen cover accommoda- 
tion, food, water supply, medical attendance in case of illness and 
grant of relief to distressed seamen aboard a ship. Every seaman on 
board a ship is entitled to living accommodation of not less than 12 
superficial feet and 72 cubic feet. 

The Amending Act of 1951 prohibits the employment of seaman 
to se^e m anv capacity in any ship unless he is in possession of a 
certificate in the prescribed form granted by the prescribed authority 
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to the effect that he is physically fit to be employed in that capacity. 
The Indian Merchant Shipping (Medical Examination) Rules, framed 
by the Central Government in July 1951 provide for the appointment 
of medical officers at ports, prescribe the standards of physical fitness, 
lay down the procedure for medical examinations, etc. Arrangements 
for medical examination of seamen before recruitment is now in 
existence and seamen are required to appear for medical examination 
once in everj’^ five years instead of once in every two years. Special 
arrangements for making available to seamen test certificates, spe- 
cialists’ opinion, X-ray photographs, etc., at concessional rates have 
been made in cases in which these are called for by the Medical 
Examination Centre. An Appeal Board is also in existence to hear 
appeals filed by seamen declared unfit by doctors under the scheme. 

Employment of young persons — ^Employment of children below 
the age of 14, with certain exceptions, is prohibited. Similarly employ- 
ment of young persons below the age of 18 as trimmers or stokers, 
except under certain specified conditions, is also prohibited in any 
ship registered in India. 

Other provisions— Under the Act the master of every Indian or 
British Ship, except home-trade ships of a burden not exceediog 300 
tons ,is required to enter into an agreement with every seaman at the 
time of engagement, in the prescribed form, providing details regard- 
ing the voyage, the conditions of work and wages, etc. The procedure 
for terminating the services of seamen, grant of discharge certificates, 
etc., to them has also been laid down in the Act. 

Other provisions of the Act deal with disciplinary matters, dispo- 
sal of the property of deceased seamen, grant of relief to distressed 
seamen, etc. A seaman who had been la\^ully engaged cannot leave 
the ship unless his agreement terminates. A deserter is liable to forfeit 
aU or any part of his effects which he leaves on board and also the 
wages he may have earned. 

Administration — ^Part n of the Act relating to employment of 
seamen is administered by Shipping Masters who are assisted by 
Deputy Shipping Masters. The Shipping Masters supervise and facili- 
tate the engagement and discharge of seamen in the manner prescrib- 
ed by the Act and provide means to secure their presence on board at 
the proper time. Seamen’s Welfare Officers stationed at Calcutta and 
Bombay co-ordinate the welfare activities in the respective ports and 
also assist in arranging medical and hospital facilities for seamen. 

(c) The Dock Wohkers (Regxjiation of Employlient) Act, 1948 

Object and scope — ^The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
fnent) Act was passed in March 1948 mainly with a view to eliminating 
the hardships caused to dock workers on account of the casual natiue 
of their work. The Act empowers the Central Government in the case 
of major ports, and the State Governments case of other ports, to 
frame a Scheme for the registration of dock workers in order to en- 
s\ire greater regularity of employment and to regulate the employ- 
ment of dock workers, whether registered or not, and the terms and 
conditions of such employment in any port. 
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Mam provisions— The Schemes framed under the Act may inter 
alia provide for (i) regulating the recruitment of dock workers and 
their registration; (ii) regulating the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment; e.g., rates of wages, hours of work and holidays with pay, 
(iii) prohibiting, restricting or otherwise controlling the employment 
of dock workers to whom the scheme does not apply; (iv) training ana 
welfare of dock workers; (v) health and safety measures in places 
where dock workers are employed in so far as satisfactory prov^ion 
therefor does not exist, and (vi) payment to dock workers, covered by 
the scheme, of minimum pay for periods during which emplojhuent 
or full employment may not be available for them. The Act also 
provides for the setting up of an Advisory Committee to advise on 
such matters arising out of the Administration of the Act or any 
scheme made thereunder as may be referred to it by the Government. 
The Committee is to consist of not more than 15 members — ^five each 
representing Government, Labour and Employers. The Act also pro- 
vides for the appointment of Inspectors for the purposes of the Act 
at such ports as may be specified in the notification. 


Dock Workers {Advisory Committee) Rules, 1949 — Rules _ for 
regulating the constitution, procedure, etc., of the Advisory Committee 
were framed by the Government of India in 1949. In February 1950, a 
Dock Workers Advisory Committee was formed with the Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central) as Chairman. This Committee was reconsti- 
tuted in 1954. The Government have ‘also prescribed the method of 
lodging complaints with the Inspectors, to be appointed under the Act, 
regarding the contraventions of provisions of the schemes and also the 
duties of the Inspectors in relation to such complaints. 


Between 1951 and 1953, the Government of India framed separate 
schemes regulating the employment of dock workers for each of the 
three major ports, viz., Bombay*, Calcuttaf and Madrasf. After the 
implementation of the schemes, complaints started coming to the' 
Government from different quarters regarding working thereof. 
Because of these complaints the Government of India appointed in 
January 1955 an Enquiry Committee consisting of ten members imder 
the chairmanship of Shri S. S. Vasist to enquire into the working of 
the schemes and to recommend modifications thereon considered 
desirable. The Committee submitted its reportt in September 1955. 

The three schemes do not among themselves differ much. Their 
aim is to ensure greater regularity of employment for dock workers 
and to secure an adequate number of workers' for the efficient perfor- 
mance of work. The main provisions contained in the schemes relate 
to. the constitution and functions of the Dock Labour Boards and Ad- 
ministrative Bodies, duties and responsibilities of officers of these 
bodies, maintenance of registers, registration, payment of guaranteed 
minimum wages, attendance wages and disappointment money to 
registered workers, etc. The Schemes also provide for restrictions on 
employment.- pay in respect of unemployment or imder-employment, 

— ^ — 

•For details fee Indian Lahour Tear Booh, 1950-51, pp. 78-80. 

t For details see Indian Labour Tear Booh, 1952-53, pp. 64-65. 

n ^ of the main recommendatiom! of the Coramittco, sec Tndian Labour Tear 

iSooh, 1954-55, pp. 59.60. 
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disentitlement to payment, disciplinary procedure for contravention 
of the provisions of the Schemes by the workers, termination of em- 
ployment, appeals by workers and employers, and provident fund and 
gratuity. Penalties have been prescribed for contravention of provi- 
sions relating to the restriction on employment-''. These schemes also 
provide that the administrative cost of the Scheme shall be defrayed 
by payments made by registered employers to the Board by way 
of percentage on the gross wages payable to the workers. In determi- . 
ing the rate of payments, the .Board may fix different percentages for 
different categories of workers. In case the levy is to exceed 50 per 
cent, on gross wages it is to be sanctioned by the Board with the prior 
approval of the Central Government. 

Administration — ^The total number of workers registered imder 
the Schemes till 31st March 1957 was 5,294 at Bombay, 10,762 at Cal- 
cutta and 1,741 at Madras. Though the rate of levy was fixed by the 
Board with effect from 1st June 1956 at 40 per cent, of wages of pool 
workers and 25 per cent, of wages of monthly paid workers, these 
rates could not be enforced on account of an injunction issued by the 
Calcutta High Court. In view of this the rate of levy on the gross 
wages of pool and monthly workers in Calcutta, during the year 
1956-57, continued to be 35 per cent. The employers are, however, 
entitled to reimbursement in respect of the levy on leave salary of 
monthly paid workers and their provident fund contribution. In 
Madras, the rate of levy was reduced from 43^ per cent, to 27 per 
cent, with effect from 1st April 1957. On the recommendation of its 
Budget Sub-Committee, the Madras Dock Labour Board decided to 
levy 10 per cent, of the gross wages towards welfare fund with effect 
from 1st April 1957. In Bombay, the rate of levy was increased from 
30 per cent, to 45 per cent, with effect from 1st February 1957.t 

The Bombay Dock Labour Board continued to make considerable 
progress in the activities connected with workers’ welfare. The con- 
struction of a housing colony consisting of 571 tenements was under- 
taken by, the Board in November 1956 and it was expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1958. The Board also started a weU-equipped dispen- 
sary in July 1956 where free treatment is available to the workers. 
A canteen also started functioning in October 1956. The Board ap- 
pointed a Welfare Officer to enlarge the scope of welfare amenities for 
the workers. The total income of the Board during the year ending 
31st March 1957 was Rs. 18.3 lakhs and the total expenditure during 
the same year was Rs. 24.7 lakhs. The total income of the Madras 
Dock Labour Board during 'the year ending 31st March 1957 was 
Rs. 20.4 lakhs. Out of this amount a sum of Bs. 11.4 lakhs was paid as 
wages, Rs. 11,290 as overtime pay, Rs. 13,394 as stream_ allowance, 
Rs. 1.701 as disappointment money, Rs. 10,740 as attendance wage, 
Rs. 42,501 as provident fund. The Board constituted a welfare fund as 
envisaged imder the new Scheme. The Board also decided to transfer 
to this fund a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs from out of its accumulated surplus 
to be earmarked for a housing scheme. About 21 acres of land was 
also purchased for the construction of houses. The Board opened a 
dispensary for workers at the end of November 1956. 


*For furtlier details of the Schemes see Indian Lahour Ytar Book, 1953-56, pp. 2G3-2GG. 

•fin the second half of the year 1957, the rate of levy was os high as 75 per cent, of the daily 
■wage. 
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Enforcement — Some data relating to the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Schemes during 1956-57 are available in the annual 
reports of the Dock Labour Boards at Bombay and Madras’*". The 
same are given below ; — 

TABLE NO. CXVir 

✓ 

COKIPLAINTS, ETC., RECEIVED BY THE DoCK LABOUR BOARDS DURING 1957 


Bombnv iladras 


1. Climber of complaints from is orhersnijainhi other workers/ 
employers. 

2. Xumber of cases in which dicciplinaty* action was taken 

3. Xumber ofcases which 11 cre settled by compromise 

4-. Xiimbcr of cases which n ere *!ettleU in faioiirofivorkers^ 

5, Number of cases iihich were (li«mis«ed , . 


1- Number of complaints from stevedores and other emplo- 
Tcrs against workers. 

2. Number of workers involved 

3. Number of worker^ — 

(i) against whom disciplinary action was taken 

(i i) in respect of whom disciplinary action was not taken 
on account of various reasons. 

(iif)in who-e cases the complaints wore dismissed 


G7 

30 

23 

14 

15 

No'actioft 

7 

It p®- 

22 

1 

1 

No action. 

I 

044 

20S 

2,840 

1,258 

cot 

315 

lot 

943 

18t 



nf tRo above, 14 complaints relating to alleged breach 

Stevedores from thefvorkers in 
Ke of tW iSc November 1956. In 

asked fn Pi'ofo- were issued, in 5 cases stevedores were 

Srned nnd pp to the workers con- 

cases ’ ° action was considered necessary in the remaining 6 

‘Similar data arc not available for Galcntta. ~ ~~ 

tThesc figures show percentages. 
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5. liCcrLslation Relatmgr to Workers in Shops and Commercial 

Establishments 
Object and Scope 

State Acts — ^The ■working conditions of the employees in shops 
and commercial establishments in India are regulated by Acts passed 
by the State Governments.’'" These Acts regulate, inter alia, the 
daily- and weekly hours of work, rest intervals, opening and closing 
hours of establishments, payment of wages, overtime pay, holidays 
vith pay. annual leave, employment of children and young per- 
sons. etc. During the year 1956, all the reorganised States, except 
Rajasthanf and three Union Territories, viz., Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Tripura, had either their own Acts or had adopted or 
applied to their areas the Acts passed by other States. Subject to 
• certain specific exceptions, these Acts apply in the first instance to 
shops, commercial establishments, restaurants, hotels and places of 
amusement in certain selected urban areas. The State Governments 
are, however, empowerd to extend the ‘application’ of the Acts to 
such other areas or to other categories of undertakings in such 
areas as they may consider necessarj'. Certain types of employees, 
such as those employed in a confidential capacity or whose work is 
of intermittant nature, are excluded from the scope of the Acts. 

The Weekly Holidays Act. 1942 — Besides the State Acts, there 
is also a Central Act knowm as the Weekly Holidays Act passed in 
1942. It provides only for the grant of weekly holiday to persons 
employed in shops, commercial establishments, etc. This Act is 
permissive in character and is operative only in those States which 
notify its application to specified areas within their jurisdiction. 

During the year 1956, the Central Act had been applied in Bihar, 
(in certain areas) Orissa. Rajasthan, in Telangana Region of Andhra 
Pradesh, the town of Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, certain areas- of 
West Bengal and Manipur. The Act is in force in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands also. 

Amendments to State Acts — ^The Madhya Bharat Shops and 
Establishments (First Amendment) Act was passed in 1956 and the 
same was enforced in certain towns of the erstwhile State. The 
Government of Madhya Bharat also extended the operation of the 
payment of Wages Act, 1936 to establishments covered by the State 
Shops and Establishments Act. State Governments of Andhra, 
Madhya Pradesh. Madras, Mysore. Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal extended the provisions of their respective Acts 
to new areas during 1956 having regard to the needs of employees ' 
in such areas, administrative convenience, etc.! 

Table No. CXVHI shows the number of shops, commercial 
establishments, theatres, etc., covered by the Acts in some of the 
States during 1956 and the number of persons employed thei-ein. ' 

*For historical background, etc., of these Acts, see Ztidian Labour Year Boob, 1953..';6 p. 267 

tThe Rajasthan .Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 193S received the assent of 
the President on 24th July 195S and shall come into force on the date to be notified by the State 
Government, 

JOrissn Shops and Commercial Establishment Rules, lO.jJ were finalised in April, 19JS. 
These Rules are intended to regiihate hours of work, areekly holidays, health, safety and welfare 
of employees, etc., and registration of establishments. "The Punjab Shops and Comme^ial 
E t.ablishmenta Act, 1938 (and rules framed thereunder) received the assent of the P^iden 
on 23th April 1938. Tliis Act repeals the old Punjab Trade Eraployce.s Act. 1940. The Act, 
is initially proposed to bo applied to 143 towns in 18 tUatricts of the State, 
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Main provisions — The main provisions of these Acts relate to (i) 
liours of work, (ii) payment of wages, (iii) holidays and' leave, and 
(iv) employment of children and young persons. • 

(i) Hours of work — ^Table No. CXIX on pages 294 'to 297 shows 
the main provisions of the State Acts relating to hours of work, rest 
intervals, payment for overtime work, etc. 

(ii) . Payment of xoages— All the Acts contain provisions for 
regulating the payment of wages to employees. The Bombay and 
Madhya Bharat Acts empower the State Government to apply the 
provisions of the Payment of 'Wages Act to aU or any class of estab- 
lishments or to all or any class of employees covered by the Act. The 
Uttar Pradesh. Madras, Bihar, Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin and 
Delhi Acts lay down that the wage period should not exceed one 
month, while the Punjab Act provides that it should not be more 
than a fortnight*. After they become due, wages must be paid within 
ten days under the Acts in West Bengal and Assam, seven days in 
Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, and five days in Madras and Hydei'abad, 
The Punjab Act provides that wages must be paid on demand at the 
expiry of each wage period. 

For overtime work the Bihar, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa, Travancore-Cochin and Delhi Acts provide that employees 
should be paid at twice their ordinary rates of wages. The Madhya 
Pradesh, Hyderabad and West Bengal Acts lay down that overtime 
should be paid at one and a half times the ordinary rate of wages. In 
Bombay and Madhya Bharat, persons employed in shops, commercial 
establishment and places of amusement are entitled to get payment 
for over-time woi'k at the rate of one and a half times their ordinal 
rate of wages and those employed in residential hotels, restaurants 
or eating houses are entitled to twice their ordinary rate of wages. 
The Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh. Ti'avancore-Cochin and 
Delhi Acts make provisions for regulating deductions also. 

(iii) Holidays and leave — Most of the Acts provide that em- 
ployees shall be given weekly holiday. In addition to weekly holiday, 
all the Acts have made provision for grant of privilege leave, etc., 
to employees. 

In Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, the Acts prOvidd that all .establish- 
ments must be closed on one day in a week. The Assam, Hyderabad 
and Madras Acts require only shops to close on one day in a week. * 
The West Bengal Act lays down that every shop should be closed for 
one and a half days in a week. In the Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat and Delhi Acts, provision has been made for weekly 
closure of shops and commercial establisliments but no such provi- 
sion has been made for hotels, theatres, etc. 

A summary of the provisions of these Acts as regards grant of 
weekly holiday, privilege leave, casual leave, sick leave, etc., is given 
in table No. CXX(pages 298-299). 

(iv) Employment of Children and young persons — Special pro- 
visions are contained in all State Acts, for regulating the employ- 
ments of children and young persons. The main provisions of the Acts 
in- this regard are given in Table No. CXXI {vide page 300). 


♦Tlie lO.'S Act lays doarn Trace period of not more than n month. 
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TABLE NO. CXlX—contd. 
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(i) Madras Act is also appliaablo in Hydsrabad. 
L/13340PO LB-21 
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TABLE CXXI 


Provisions relating to Hours of Work, etc., for Young I^sohs 
IN State Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts. 


State 


Jlinimmn 
ago of 
employ- 
ment 


1. Andhra (Hy- 
derabad area). 

2. Af'^am 

3. Bfliax 


4. Bombay 


5. Hadhya Pra- 
desh. 

6. Hadhya 
Bharat. 


7. Madras . 

8. Mysore 

0. Orissa 
10. Punjab 


11. UUar 
Prede-h. 


12. West 
BcngaL 

13. Delhi 


Employment of 
yonng persons per- 
mitted during 


12 

12 

12 


12 


12 


12 


14 


12 


12 


6 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


6 A.M:. to 7 P.M. 


7 A.M;. to 9 P.M. 


Honrs of Tvork of 
yonng persons 


Rest intervals 
for young 
persons 


7 per day and 42 per 
week- 


children 5 per day 
and 30 per week. 
Yonng persons^ 7 
per day and 42 
per week. 


6 per day 


7 per day and 36 per 
week. 


6 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Yonng persona not 
to work before C 
A.M. 

6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

8 A.hl. to 7 P.M. 


(cicept 
as appren- 
tices). 


12 


8 A.M. to 8 P.M 
during win*cr and 
between 7 A.II. to 
9 PAI. during Sum- 
mer. 


C per day 


7 per day and 42 per 
week, over-time 
work prohibited. 

7 per day and 42 
hours in a week. 


5 per day 

7 per day and 42 per 
per week.* 


6 per day 


7 per day and 40 per 
week.* 

0 per day* 


One hour after 
4 hours’ work. 


Half an to® 
after 3 hoaH 
continuous 
■work. • 

One' hour aft® 
4 hours’ work. 

Half an boat 
after 3 boon 
work. 


Half an boiw 
after 3| bour^ 


-work. 


continuous 


Ono ' hour aft^;'' 
4 hours’ 


Half an 


hW 


after 3J hour; 


work 

not 


continuous 
Sprc.adovcr 
to ciceed _ 

hours per day- 


tb® Act, 17 uuder the West 

etwem M and IS under the Bihar Act, and between 12 and 18 under Dellii Act are d®®"® 
lo Ik' younj: |ftzvon% 
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(v) Ollier provisions — With the exception of a few Acts, all others 
provide that no emplo 5 ''ee shall be dismissed, except under certain 
circumstances, unless he is given one month’s notice or wages in lieu 
thereof. Such a provision has been made in the Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, Travancore-Cochin and 
Dellii Acts. The Bombay Act lays down that, except in the case of 
misconduct, no employer shall dismis.s an employee who has been in 
continuous employment for at least three months unless he is given 
14 days’ notice or wages in lieu thereof. Similarly, the Madhya 
Bharat and Delhi Acts provide that, except in the case of misconduct, 
no employer shall dismiss an employee who has been in continuous 
employment for at least three months unless he is given a month’s 
notice or wages in lieu of notice. The Hyderabad Act lays down that 
no employee who has been continuously employed for at least six 
months shall be dismissed, except for misconduct, unless he is paid 
gratuity at the rate of 15 days’ average wages for each year of conti- 
nuou.s seivice subject to a maximum of 15 months’ average wages. 
The Uttar Pradesh. Bihar and Hyderabad Acts place certain restric- 
tions on the employees’ right to quit service. Every employee in 
Uttar Pradesh and Biliar. those employees in Hyderabad who are 
qualified for gratuity and those employees in Delhi who have put in 
3 months cannot leave service unless they give to their employers 
■one 'month's notice. The Delhi Act provides that if any employee 
fails to give due notice, he will be released from his employment only- 
on payment of an amount equal to one month's pay'. In the remain- 
ing States the employers are entitled to withliold any uppaid wages 
for a period not exceeding 15* days if the employees fail to give the 
required notice. The Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Bharat and Delhi 
Acts provide that the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 1923. with necessary changes, shall apply to every employee of 
a shop or commercial establishment. Only Madras. Bombay, 
Travancore-Cochin, Madhya’ Bharat, Mysore and Delhi Acts contain 
provisions relating to cleanliness, ventilation, lighting and precau- 
tions against lire in establishments covered by. the Acts. With the 
exception of Madhya Bharat Act, no other Act contains any provision 
relating to the provident fund facility. Under the Madhy-a Bharat 
Act, every employer is required to provide a provident fund for the 
benefit of every employee and to contribute to the fund an amount 
equal to the amount contributed by the employee. It authorises the 
State Government to make rules on the subject and to notify places 
or classes of shops and establishments or employments to which the 
provisions of the Act regarding provident fund shall apply. Orissa 
Act is the only Act which contains provisions relating to payment of 
mater.nity benefit to women employees. Maternity leave is allowed 
to workens who have put in not less than six months service preced- 
ing the date of confinement. Expectant mothers are entitled to 
maternity benefit for every day during the six weeks preceding and 
succeeding the confinement at a rate that may be fixed ' by the 
Government. The Act prohibits employment of women during the 
■six weeks following the day of confinement and declares their dis- 
missal, without sufficient cause, as unlawful. 

Adviiriisiration- —In the States of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and erstwhile Hyderabad, Chief Inspectors of Shops and 
Bstablisbments have been appointed for the administration of the 
Act. In other States, the administration of the Act is the responsibility 
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of either Labour Commissioners. Factory Inspectorates or oilicinls 
of Health or Revenue Departments. In Bombay the Act is admmis* 
tered by the local authorities. The Orissa Act provide.^ for the 
appointment of Chief Inspector and Inspectors. 

Enforcement — ^Table No. CXXII on the next page shows the J\tim- 
ber of inspections made, prosecutions* launched, cases di.sposed bj 
Courts, and the amount of fines realised during 1956 in some of the 
States for which such information is available. The administering au- 
thorities continued to follow the policy of persuasion for obtaining 
compliance with the provisions of the Acts and launched proscculion.s 
only as a last resort, again.st habitual offenders or in cases of breaches 
of a serious nature. Most of the irregularities detected related w 
non-payment of v.’ages, non-/closure of establishments on wcehly 
holidays, opening of shops beyond prescribed hours, non-ob.servancc 
of rest intervals, etc. 


G. Legislation Relating to Industidal Housing 

For the most part of the pro-Indepcndcncc period, the only 
enactment in the domain of industrial housing was the Land Acqui- 
sition (Amendment) Act, 1933 which enabled employers to secure 
land for the construction of houses for their employees, In the /ear 
1946, a real beginning was made in this direction when the Mica. 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act was passed by the Central Govern- 
ment. This was followed by the Coal Mine.s Labour Welfare Fund Act 
in 1947. Among other things these Acts make provision for the con- 
struction of houses for workers in mica and coal mines'. The State 
Governments, of Bombay, Mysore. Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
Uttar Pradesh and Punjab have framed legislation of tlieir own in 
order to provide suitable housing accommodation to the working 
class. Some of these Acts were passed prior to the reorganisation of 
the States and are. hence, applicable to the areas of the erstwhile 
State concerned. The main provisions of these Acts arc briefiy given 
below : 

• (a) The Bombay Housing Board Act. 1948 — The Act was passed 
in the year 1948 and since then has been amended twice, 
i.e.. in 1949 and 1951. The Act authorises the constitution of 
a Board which under the control of the State Government 
is empowered to frame and execute the housing schemes for 
industrial workers. It is also required to give due publicity 
to its schemes for eliciting public opinion, etc. Acquisition 
of land for the purpose of the Board’s programme is to be 
treated as a public purpose under the Land Acquisition Act 
and the Board has been declared to be a local authority for 
the purposes of the Act. The Board has also the power to 
promote land and building development and to levy better- 
nient charges. The Act also contains provisions for setting 
up ‘of a special tribunal for settling disputes in respect of 
betterment charges, reconstitution of plots, compensations- 


f exercise of the powers conferred by the Act, the Government 
of Bombay constituted a Housing Board in Januarv. 1949 comprising 
four non-official members and a chairman. A Housing Commissioner 
has also been appointed. To advise the Board, the Government 

* Kor detaiU, s-ec pp 220 21 . 
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appointed a Housing Advisory Committco consirding of 44 members 
representing various interests in the Stale;*’. 

(b) The Mysore Labour Housing Act. lOlO—Tho Act was 

in Februaiy, 1949 by the then Government of Mysore. Ino 
Act provides for tire constitution of a fund called ttit 
Mysore Labour Housing Fund. The Fund is to be raisca 
mainly from the levy of a capitation tax on employer.^, rents 
from employee-tenants, etc. The provisions of the ACt re- 
garding levy and collections of contributions from em- 
ployers, etc., were deleted by virtue of the My.sorc Labour 
Housing (Amendment) Act, 195.5. The Mysore Labour Hous- 
ing Corporation, a tripartite body constituted unocr tne 
Act, is responsible for the administration of the Fund, ine 
main functions of tlie Corporation arc to prepare and exe- 
cute approved housing schemes, pi'omole measures to pro- 
vide gardens, playgrounds and recreational facilities, to im- 
prove public hcaitii and sanitation, to provide water ana 
facilities for washing and to provide transport to and from 
place of work. In May, 1956, the State Government framca 
the Mysore Housing Board Rules. 1956- The.se jule.s mi 
down, inter alia, the conditions of service of oflicens and 
employees of the Mysore Housing Board, etc. 

(c) The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act. 1950 --The Act 
was passed by the former Madhya Pradesh Government m 
November, 1950 and it provides for the constitution of a 
Housing Board consisting of a chairman and 9 other mem- 
bers representing different interests (including certain 
Government officials). The fund of the Board is to be raised 
mainly from grants, subventions, donations, gifts or Icmns 
from the Central or State Governments, etc. The Board is 
authorised to undertake and execute approved housing 
schemes for construction of houses for industrial workers. 
It is also authorised to do all such things as are likely to 
cheapen construction of buildings. To enable the Board to 
discharge its duties satisfactorily, it lias been declared as 
a local authority for purposes of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894. Broadly speaking, the functions of the Board are to 
construct houses (including housing areas) for workers wim 
amenities like water supply, sanitation, lighting, parks, 
playgrounds as well as facilities for transport. 

(d) The Hyderabad Labour Housing Act, 1952— This Act came 
into operation from 15th November, 1952. The Act provides 
for the constitution of Hyderabad Labour Housing Corpora- 
tion, a tripartite body consisting of three representatives 
each employees and employers and six nominees of die 
State Government. It is charged with the duty of providing 
houses of approved standards with all possible amenities to 
workers 'as near their place of work as po'ssible and main- 
taining them in a good habitable condition. The Act also 
lays down the manner in which the Corporation may obtaia 
lin^cial gram from the State Government for executing 

housing schemes. In order to enable the Corporation to. 

or Eomo details Tcgata-mg the activities of tho Board SCO p. 215. 
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discharge its functions properly it has been vested with the 
necessary powers under the Land Acquisition Act. The 
Housing Act also provides for the constitution of a Hyder- 
abad Labour Housing Fund mainly for financing the acti- 
vities of the Corporation. The Fund is to be raised mainly 
from grants, donations, gifts and loans from the Central and 
State Governments, any local authority, etc. 

(e) The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Housing Act, 1955— For the 
administration, control and management of the tenements 
constructed by the State Government or any local authority 
under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the 
Government of India or under any other scheme of the 
Central or State Government, the State Government enacted 
the U.P. Industrial Housing Act, 1955. The Act provides for 
the appointment of a Housing Commissioner and constitu- 
tion of an Advisory' Committee. The Housing Commissioner 
will be responsible for allotment of houses, realisation of 
rent, eviction of persons occupying such houses and all 
other matters relating to the administration of the Act. 

(f) The Punjab hidustrial Housing Act, 1956 — The Punjab 
Industrial Housing Bill, 1956 received the assent of the 
President on 21st June, 1956. The Act provides for the setting 
up of a comprehensive machinery for the control, ad- 
ministration, allotment, up-keep, realisation of rent and 
other connected matters in ■fespect of quarters constructed 
under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the 
Government of India. The Labour Commissioner, subject 
to the control of the State Government, is responsible for 
allotment of houses and for such other functions as may 
be prescribed. 

7. Safety and Welfare 
(a) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 

Object and scope — Though the Act was passed in August, 1934 
but because of certain practical difficulties it could be put into force 
only with effect from 10th February, 1948. Under the Act the Central 
Government is authorised to make regulations for the safety of 
workers employed in the loading and unloading of ships. In exercise 
of the powers conferred. by the Act, the Government of India framed 
certain regulations in January, 1948. These regulations provide for 
(a) the safety of working places and- approaches to them, (b) light- 
ing and fencing of workplaces and approaches to them, (c) the nature 
of means of access to and from ships, (d) measures to be taken for 
safe transport of workers to or from ship by water, (e) the safety of 
workers engaged in removing or replacing hatch coverings and 
beams, (f) ensuring the safe working of hoisting machines or gears, 
lifting machines, etc., (g) th6 fencing of machinery, live electric con- 
ductors and steam pipes, (h) safety measures in stacking and unstack- 
ing, stowing and unstowing of cargo, and (i) maintenance of first aid 
equipment, ambulances, and life saving appliances for the rescue of 
the drowning persons. By virtue of certain amendments made in 
1953 the responsibility for reporting the accidents which previously 
rested wholly on the port authorities has now been placed on the em- 
ployers. The employers have also been made responsible for pro- 
viding first-aid facilities on ships not berthed along side of a wharf- 
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or quay except where they enter into a written agreement 
ships’ authorities. The distinction between machinery and piani 
carried on board a ship and that which is not 
board has also been removed. These regulations Avere termer 
amended ia 1957 with a view to ensuring safety to worKers 
while handling Tetra Ethyl Lead compound, considered to ^ 
dangerous substance. Previously the regulations applied only to tn 
major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam sn 
Cochin. With effect from April, 1955, Kandla was also declared as a 
major port and as such, the regulations are now applicable to tnis 
port also. 

Administration— For purposes of enforcement the Act provide 
for the appointment of Inspectors by the Central Government, r 
also declares all Principal Officers of the Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment to be ex-oficio Inspectors within 'their respective jurisdiOTon. 
The administration of the Act has been entrusted to the Cnic 
Adviser, Factories and the Government of India have declared nini 
and some of his officers to be Inspectors under the Act Avith juns- 
diction over all the six ports. For carrying out regular inspectioit 
work, three Inspectors (Dock Safetv) — one each for Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras have been appointed. The Inspector stationed at Bombay 
is also responsible for the enforcement of the Act at the port oi 
Kandla. Similarly, the Inspector posted in Madras is responsible for 
enforcing it at Visakhapatnam and Cochin ports. 


A, 


Development during the year 1956 — The administration of the 
Act continued to be the responsibility of the Chief Advisor, Factories.. 
During the year 1956, the Chief Advisor, Factories examined tno 
entire question of training all dock workers and submitted, in this 
connection, a training scheme to the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment. The Bombay Dock Labour Board proposed during the same year 
to instal special facilities for training their winchmen and khalasis 
and further action in this respect was initiated. The Inspector (Dock 
Safety), Bombay continued to organise several Safety Training Courses 
for supervisory staS which were attended by stevedores’ super- 
visors and foremen. Certain additional facilities for handling cargo 
at King George’s Docks, Calcutta, and at the Alexandra Docks. 
Bombay, were made available during 1956. Important among the 
directions in which improvements were made for compliance of the 
statutory provisions were improvement in compliance with regard 
to testing and examination of lifting machinery, and gear, and main- 
tenance of register and certificates thereof, and also in’ respect of 
' means of access to a ship. The position with regard to covering of 
trenches for service lines remained almost unaltered and the atten- 
tion of Port Authorities, was repeatedly drawn to the need for 
covering the same to ensure safe approaches to workplaces. During 
the year 1956, there was, however, no appreciable improvement 
this regard The maintenance of fencing at dangerous points on the 
wharf frontage and approaches to the workplaces coiitinued to be 
satisfactory The standard of lighting at the ports of Bombay and 
Cochin was generally sat^factory. At the Calcutta Port ttie general 
lighting was improved ffirther with the installation of flood lighting 

- in.pMvSJeS of Whtis f 

' r hmdW diLw be implemented. 

Handling dusty and obnoxious cargo on board ships, were 
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provided with cotton filter masks. During the year, very little atten- 
tion is reported to have been paid to the proper maintenance of life- 
buoys and life-lines. Compliance with various other regulations in 
the six ports continued to be satisfactory. 

Accidents and injuries — During the year 1956, the total number 
of reported accidents was 4,731 as against 4,285 in 1955. As compared 
to the previous year, the total number of injuries during 1956 in- 
creased by 10.4 per cent. The number of fatal injuries was 22 as 
.against 16 in 1955. 

Prosecutions — The number of prosecutions instituted for breach 
of Regulations during the year was seven in Calcutta, 4 in Bombay, 
3 at Madras and one at Visakhapatnam. 

(b) The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 

Object and scope — The Act applies to the whole of India except 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. It provides for the raising of a 
fund by the levy of an ad-valorem customs duty on all mica exported 
from India except from the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The duty 
is not to exceed 6J per cent ad-valorem. The Fund is to be utilised 
for activities connected with the welfare of labour in the mica mining 
industry. Rules under the Act were published by the Central 
Government in the Gazette of India, dated the 10th January 1948.’'’ 

Administration — The Central Government are authorised under 
the Act to constitute Advisory Committees, not exceeding one for each 
'.State, to ad'vise them on any matter arising out of the administration 
of the Act or the Fund. The members of the Committees are to be 
.appointed by the Central Government. These Committees are to in- 
clude an equal number of members representing mica mine owners 
and the workmen employed in the industry and at least one member 
of each committee is to be a woman and another member of the 
legislature of the State concerned. The Chairman of the Committees 
are to be appointed by the Central Government. The Government 
have, so far, constituted Advisoiy Committees for Andhra. Bihar and 
Rajasthan. The Committee for Ajmer ceased to function with effect 
from the 1st November, 1956 with the amalgamation of Ajmer in 
Rajasthan. 

(c) The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 

Object and scope — ^The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947, which came into force on 14th June, 1947, continued to apply to 
"the whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir. It provides, inter alia, 
for the setting up of a fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and ^General Welfare Fund. The executive organisation of 
the Fund is known as the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation. 
It is the function of this organisation to provide housing, medical 
.and other welfare facilities to miners and their dependants. 

Finances — The income of the Fund is derived from the levy of 
a cess on all coal and coke despatched from collieries in the terri- 
tories to which the Act applies at such rate as may be fixed by the 
•Central Government, subject to a minimum of 4 annas and a maxi- 
mum of eight annas per ton. The rate of cess during 1956-57 conti- 
nued to be 6 annas per ton. The proceeds of the cess are to be 


’•For detailed activities of th* Fund see pp. 203 — 07. 
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apportioned between the Housing Account and the General elfare 
Account. During the year 1956-57, the proceeds were distributed 
between the Housing Account and the General Welfare Account in 
the same ratio, viz., 2:7, as in the previous year. With effect from 
1st April, 1957 this ratio was changed to 31:6. , 

Administration— The Fund is administered by the Central 
Government in consultation with a Tripartite Advisory Committee 
appointed by them in this behalf. This Committee consists of an 
equal number of members representing Government, the owners of 
coal mines and workmen employed in the coal mining industry." One 
of the members of the Committee is to be a woman. The Act provides 
for the constitution of Coal Mines Labour Housing Board to_ undertake 
from the Housing Account activities in regard to the provision of suit- 
able housing accommodation for workers. By an amending Act of 1949' 
the Board was also vested with the control of other building ^opera- ^ 
tions financed from the General Welfare Account. The Central 
Government is authorised by the Act to appoint a Coal _ Mines 
Labour Welfare Commissioner and such other Officers as it may 
deem necessary to carry out measures financed by the Fund. The 
Central Government have constituted an Advisory Committee, a 
Housing Board and various, Sub-Committees and have framed rules 
to regulate the constitution and working of these bodies. 

For purposes of administration of the Act, a Coal Mines Labour- 
Welfare Commissioner has been appointed. During the year 1956-57. 
the Inspectorate under the Act consisted of one Lady Welfare 
Officer (Mines), three Inspectors of Labour Welfare (Mines), one 
Welfare Inspector and 26 Assistant and Junior Assistant Inspectors.. 
Four Social workers were appointed during the year for propa- 
ganda amongst, and rendering assistance to women workers to 
obtain the fullest benefits granted to them under various Labour 
Acts such as Mines Maternity Benefit Act, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. As in the past, the Inspectorate not only supervised the 
activities financed by the Fund but also assisted in the enforcement 
of various other labour Acts affecting Coal Mines, e.g., the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, the Mines Act and the rules framed there- 
under. They also continued to pay attention to various other mat- 
ters affecting welfare of the workers. The efforts of the inspectorate 
resulted in improvements at many collieries in regard to housing, 
sanitation, medical, recreational and educational facilities. During 
the year 1956-57, the total number of cases instituted against the 
colliery companies for contravention of the Coal Mines Pithead bath 
Rules and Mines Creche Rules was 133 as against 90, during the 
previous year. 

(d) The Uttar Pradesh Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour 
Welfare and Development Fund Act, 1950 

Object and scope — The Act came into force on 1st September, 1951 
and was amended in 1953 to remove certain technical difficulties. The- 
mam purpose of the Act is to constitute a U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol 
Industries Labour Welfare and Development Fund for promoting 
welfare of labour employed in the Sugar and Power alcohol iO' 
^^stwes. The Fund is to be constituted mainly from the sum which 
the Government has acquired or may acquire by realising from the- 
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sugar factories the difference between the sale price of molasses fixed 
by the Government for purposes of supply to power alcohol factories 
and open sale price of molasses sold for other purposes. The Fund 
consists of three separate accounts, viz., (a) Housing Account, (b) 
General Welfare Account, and (c) Development Account. The various 
activities for which the money in each account of the Fund may be 
utilized iiave been specified in the Act.* 

Administration — ^The Act provides for the constitution of a 
Tripartite Advisory Committee consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of Government, owners of sugar and power alcohol 
factories and workers employed therein to advise the Government 
or tlie Housing Board on matters connected with the administration 
of Act. The Housing Board is to be constituted exclusively for the 
administration of the Housing Account of the Fund. 

Other provisions of the Act relate to the audit and publication 
of accounts of the Fund; investment of moneys of the Fund; con- 
ditions for .occupation of housing accommodation provided by the 
Fund; etc. The Act authorises the Government to 'make rules regu- 
lating tile constitution and working of the Boarjl and the Advisory- 
Committee; maintenance of the Account books ' of the Board; pro- 
cedure to be adopted for applying for, and conditions governing, 
grants-in-aid; duties and functions of officers appointed under the 
Act, etc. 

The U.P. Government published the Rules under the Act on 1st 
October, 1951. On the same date, the Government notified the 
appointment of a Housing Board and an Advisory Committee.t The 
State Labour Commissioner has been appointed as a Labour Wel- 
fare Commissioner under the Act and as such the Chairman of the 
Housing Board. Allocation of the fund already collected by the 
Government has been made under the Rules. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the fund is to be credited to the Housing Account and one per 
^cent. each to the other two Accounts. The activities of the Fund at 
- present are confined to construction of houses for sugar factory 
workers.t 

The Advisory Committee constituted under -the Act met tv/ice 
during 1957 and discussed matters such as construction of quarters 
in sugar factories, provision of beds for workers in the ^district 
hospitals, etc. The Housing Board also met twice during 1957 and 
discussed various matters regarding construction of workers’ quar- 
ters in the sugar factories of the State. 

(e) The Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952 

Object and scope — ^The Act was passed in 1952 and it extends 
to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The 
Central Government are empowered under the Act -to take measures 
necessary for the purpose of maintenance of safety in coal mines or 
conservation of coal. 

♦For tho details see the “The Indian LaLonr Year Book, ’Q-il-Se, pp. 88- 90 ” 

tBor details eeo tho “Indian Labour Year Book, ‘932-53, p. 84.” 

fPor fu-thor details see the Indian Labonr Year Book 1955-56, p. 202 and p. 220 of tho 
' present i^sno. 
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Provision has been made in the Act for the levy of excise duly 
on all coal raised and despatched and on all coke manufactured and 
despatched from collieries in India at such rate, not exceeding one 
rupee per ton, las may be fixed by the Government. Govcrnrnent are 
also empowered to levy an additional excise duty on all coking coal 
raised and despatched from collieries in India. The rate of such duty 
is to be fixed by the Government from time to time but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 5 per ton in case of Selected Grades A and B and fo. 2 per ton 
in Case of Grade I. The Government may, during the period in which 
any excise duty is being levied, impose on all coal, imported or 
brought into India from any place outside India, additional customs 
duty at rates equivalent to the rates of excise duty levied under the 
Act. The proceeds of the excise duty are to be paid to the Coal 
Board (set up under the Act) and credited to the Coal Mines Safety 
and Conservation Fund constituted under the Act. Among other 
things, the Fund is to be utilised for (i) meeting the expenses of the 
Board; (li) the grant mf stowing materials and other assistance for 
stowing operations to colliery owners, etc.; (iii) the execution of - 
stowing and other operations in furtherance of the objects of the 
Act; (iv) research work connected with safety in coal mines or con- 
servation and utilisation of coal; (v) the grant to State Governments, 
research organisations, local authorities and colliery owners^ of 
money in aid of any approved scheme designed to further the objects 
of the Act, etc. 

Administration — ^The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Coal Board consisting of a Chairman and such number of other 
members not exceeding six, as the Central Government may think fit 
to appoint. In pursuance of this power the Government of India have 
appointed a Coal Board consisting of a Chairman and four other 
members. The Central Government is authorised under the Act to 
delegate such powers and duties to the Board as they deem necessary 
for effectively dealing with the problems relating to safety in coal 
mines or conservation of coal and matters connected with or inci- 
■dental to it. The Board held sixteen meetings during 1956-57. 

For administration of the Act, one or more Advisory Committees 
may be constituted by the Central Government. During the year 
1856-57. there were four such committees viz.. Technical Advisory , 
Committee, (Mining)-,. Advisory Committee on stowing; Research 
Advisory Committee and Coal Advisory Committee. The Govern- 
ment are also empowered to make rules providing for the measures 
to be taken for maintaining safety in coal mines or for the conser- 
vation of coal; levy or imposition, collection and payment of the 
excise and custom duties; terms and conditions of service of the 
Chairman and members of the Board; etc. In exercise of these 
powers the Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Rules were framed 
by the Government in September 1954. No important amendments 
-were made to these Rules in 1956-57. 

The Chief Inspector and Inspectors appointed under the Indian 
, Mines Act are also empowered by the present Act ‘to inspect coal 
mines and to ensure that the provisions of the present Act or the 
Rules framed thereunder are complied vrith or the stowing for which 
assistance has been granted is being done effectively. They are also 
-•empowered to order, under certain circumstances, any owner, agent 
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or manager of a coal mine to take such protective measures, includ- 
ing stowing, in any mine as they think necessary. 

(f) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 

Object and scope— The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act was 
passed in June 1953, It applies to factories covered under Section 2(m) 
of the Factories Act, 1948; tramways, motor or omnibus services; and 
all the establishments including Societies and Charitable or other 
trusts which carry on business or trade and which emploj' 50 or 
more persons. The State Government is empowered to enforce the 
provisions of the Act in different areas from different dates. The main 
object of the Act is to constitute a Fund for financing such activities 
as promote the welfare of labour in the State. The Fund is to consist, 
among others, of all fines realised from employees, all unpaid 
accumulations, and any voluntary donations. It is to be utilised 
by the Board to defray expenditure on the following measures in- 
tended to promote the welfare of labour and their dependents; (a) 
communitj'^ and social education centres including reading rooms 
and libraries; (b) community necessities; (c) games and sports; (d) 
excursions, tours and holidays homes; (el entertainment and bther forms 
of recreation; (f) home industries and subsidiary occupations for 
women and unemployed persons; (g) activities of a social nature; (h) 
cost of administering the Act; abd (i) such other objects as. in the' 
view of the State Government, would improve the standard of living 
and ameliorate the social conditions of labour. 

Administration — The Fund is to vest in and be held by a Board 
called the Bombay Labour Welfare Board. It is to consist of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and employees and inde- 
pendent persons (some of whom are to be women) nominated by the 
State Government. The Board is empowered to appoint, with the 
previous approval of the State Government, a Welfare Commissioner 
who will act as its principal executive officer. Some of the more 
important of the remaining provisions of the Act relate to such 
matters as the constitution and the functions of the Board: duties 
and powers of the Welfare Commissioner; appointment of Inspectors 
for purpose of enforcement of the Act; etc. There is an important 
provision which relates to the amendment of Section 8 of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act. 1936 so far as its application to the Bomba v 
Stale is concerned. It provides that the employers covered by the 
Act shall deposit the amount realized by them under Section 8 of 
the Payment of Wages Act in the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund. 

8. Wages 

(a) The Payment of Wages Act. 1936 

Object and scope — The main puipose of the Act is to ensure 
regular and prompt payment of wages and to prevent the exploi- 
tation of wage earners by prohibiting arbitrar 3 - fines and deduc- 
tions from wages. It applies to the w'hole of India except Jammu 
and Kashmir.* Till December, 1957. the Act was applicable only 
to persons gelling Rs. 200 per month as wages or salary in any 
factory o r railway. By an amending Aclj- i.e., the Payment of Wages 

•In ftnd the pAjmenl of VTnprii Art, in fiiKTfttfotj. 
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(Amendment) Act, 1957, the wage limit was raised to Rs. 400 p.ra. 
By virtue ox the same amendment, the scope of the Act was also 
extended to workers in construction industry. The definition of the 
term ‘wages’ was also revised so as to include any remuneration 
payable under any award or settlement or order of a court. TJae 
other important changes made by the amending Act relate to: (i) 
enlargement of the definition of ‘authorised deductions’ so as to in- 
clude deductions towards payment of insurance premium and on 
account of penalties imposed under service rules, and (ii) conditional 
attachment of property to safeguai'd the interests of workers. 

Main provisions — The main provisions of the Act relate to (i) 
powers of State Governments to extend the scope of the applica- 
tion of the Act, (ii) fixation of wage periods and time for payment 
of wages, (iii) deductions from wages, and (iv) levy of fines, (i) 
Under Sub-section (5) of Section 1 of the Act, the State Govern- 
ments are empowered to extend the provisions of the Act to any 
class of persons employed in ‘any industrial establishment.’ The 
extent to which this power has been exercised by the State Govern- 
ments is given hereafter in a separate paragraph, (ii) In regard to 
fixation of roage periods etc., the Act stipulates that, (a) no wage 
period shall exceed a month; (b) undertakings employing less than 1,000 
persons shall pay wages before the seventh and other undertakings 
before the tenth of the succeeding month. (Discharged workers, 
however, are to be paid their wages before the expiry of the second 
v,'orking day after their employment is terminated); (iii) Regarding 
•dediictions from wages the Act permits only certain deductions such 
as (a) fines; (b) deductions for absence from duty; (c) deductions 
for damage or loss, etc. By virtue of the amending Act of 1957 some 
more deductions have been authorised. These include deductions (a) 
for housing accommodation provided by the employer, Government, 
-any statutory Housing Board, etc., (b) for payment of insurance 
premium, and (c) for purchase of Government securities. (The 
amending Act of 1957 also lays down that the imposition of fines 
under Service Rules is not to be a deduction of wages for purposes 
-of the Act), (iv) In regard to levy of fines, the Act provides for the 
manner and extent to which fines may be imposed. It also provides 
ihat the fines so collected shall be credited to a separate fund, which 
is to be utilised only for such purposes as are beneficial to workers. 

Extension of the Act— Table No. CXXIII on the next page gives 
•some idea of the industries,* etc., to which the Act has been applied 
.by different State Governments. 

Important amongst the amendments to the Act made by the 
State Gov'ernments is the one made by Bombay. The Government 
of Bombay amended the Act twice, viz., in 1953 and 1954. The 
amendment made in 1953 provides that both the employer and 
manager or person responsible for the control of an industrial 
undertaking are iointly and severally responsible for the recoverj' 
of wages, etc. The amendment made in 1954 empowers the compe- 
tent authorities to recover the amounts due under the Act as arrears 
'Of land revenue. 


‘Xiie list is not exhaiistivc. 
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TABLE NO. CXXni 


■Extension by the State Governments of the Application op the 
Payihent of Wages Act 


Statefroriitory 

Incliisfries/serviccs to which tlie Act has heen extended 

Andhra Pradesh 

Motor omnibus services; docks, u harfs or jetties, rvorkcra in inland 
vessels in Visakiiapatnani. 

Asssm 

Jlotor omnibus scradees; plantations; inland steam navigation 
services; docks, avharfs or jetties. 

Bihar 

Motor omnibus services; inland steam navigation services. 

Bomhay 

Factories so declared under Section So of thep'nctories Act; docks; 
estahfistimenfs covered luider the Bombay Siiops and Comrocrcial 
Establishments Act in certain nieas. 

Korala • . 

Jlotor omnibus services; inland steam vessels; docks, wharfs or 
jetties in Cochin; plantations; (.criain categories of workshops. 

Hndhya Pradesh .. 

Motor omnibus services; quarry; carpel making and sbawl weaving; 
tobacco manufacturing; oil mills; mica works; tanneries and 
Icntlier mannfactnring; and engineering workshops. 

Madras 

Jlotor oraniltus services; plantations; tramways; factories .«o 
declared under Section 85 of tlie Factories Act. 

Mysore 

Motor omnibus services; piantalions; tramways in Hie Mysore 
Iron and Steel works. * 

Orissa 

Motor vehicles and public carriers under certain permits; bamboo 
forest work establishmenis. 

Punjab 

Motor omnibus services; pl.antat ions; novernment, and private 
transport companies; quarries, certain catcgoricR of workshops. 

Uttar Pr.xdcsh 

Printing prcs«es. 

"West Bengal 

Jtotor omnibus services; tramwnvs; docks, wharfs or jetties. 

Pellii 

Jtntor omnibus services; motor' goods, transptjrt services; tramwaj'S. 

Tripura 

^Cotor omnibus service*?. 


Administraiion — Under Section 14(1) of the Act, Inspectors of 
Paclories shall he deemed Inspectors for purposes of this Act. In 
addition. State Governments are empowered to appoint others also 
as Inspectors for such factories and such areas, etc., as they may 
notify. The administration of the Act in mines and railways (other 
than railway workshops) is the responsibility of the Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central). 

Eii/orccment — ^Some data are available regarding the number 
of inspections made, etc., in the different States during 1957 and 
the same are given overleaf. 
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TABLE CXXrV 


NufAEER OF Inspections Made under the Payment of Wages Act in' 

1957^ 


; 


State 

- 




Number of 
InspectioBS 
made 

Assam 


.. 





320 

Bombay 







658 

Kerah 







796 

Madras .. 







6,924 

Ori8=A 







353 

Punjab 







65j861 

Rajasthan 







148 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 


. . 




1,739 

Wcit Bengal 

. . 

* 

* . 

. . 

. * 


2,633 

Delhi 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

516 


*The data for innst of the States arc incomplete* 


In the railways, the number of inspections made (in so far as 
regular labour is concerned) in 1954^55 and 1955-56 were 6,341 and 
7,307 respectively. The number of irregularities detected , was the 
highest in the Transportation Department of the Railways. Of total 
irregularities detected, 39 per cent in 1954-55 and 47 per cent in 
1955-56 were rectified. As regards mines, the total number of inspec- 
tions made was 4,781 in 1956. as against 4,000 in the previous year. 

_ The total number of irregularities detected was 19,782 in 1955 and 
' 18,023 in the following year. The percentage of irregularities recti- 
fied to the total number of detected cases was 81 in 1955 and 93 in 
1956 


(b) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948* 

Objcci and scope — ^The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 requires the 
appropriate Government, Central or State as the case may be, to 
fix. within a specified period, minimum rates of wages payable to 
employees (defined as persons “employed for hire or reward to do 
any work, skilled or unskilled, manual or clerical, etc.”) in the 
scheduled employments. Minimum rates of w'ages need not be fixed 
in respect of any employment in a State, if it employs less than 1,000 
employees. The scheduled employments are w'oollen carpet making 

*The first annual report on the tvorUnc of the Minimum WaRCs Act covering the period from 
starch, intS up to the cndorDceemher, I0 j 3 has been published hr the Labour Bureau, earivin 
inW, theseeond report for the period 1st -Tannary to 3Ist Decemlibr, 1054 in lO.ICnnd thotiurd 
re!<<)-t the period let Januaty to olBt December, 1955 in 1957. Thereporl for the year 1050 o- 
Water priat. 
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or shawl weaving establishments; rice, flour or dal mills; tobacco 
(including bidi-making) manufactories, plantations; oil mills; local 
authority; road construction or building operations; stone breaking 
or stone crushing; lac manufactories; mica works; public motor 
transport; tanneries and leather manufactories and agriculture. 
Under Section 27, the appropriate Government is empowered to ex- 
tend application of the Act to any other employment in respect of 
which it is of the opinion that minimum rates of wages should be 
fixed. Under this provisioh, the application of the Act has so far 
been extended In Bombay to salt pan industry, hotels, restaurants 
and eating houses, employment in any industry in which any pro- 
cess of printing by letter press, lithography, photogravure or other 
similar work or work incidental to such process or book binding is 
carried on, employment in any cotton ginning or cotton pressing 
manufactory; in the former State of Coorg to cardam.om malais; in 
Delhi to printing presses, foundries, automobile engineering includ- 
ing serwcing and repair workshops and other metal working 
establishments; in Madhya Pradesh to cement, glass and potteries; in 
the former State of Ajmer to cotton textiles, wool cleaning, press- 
ing and baling and printing presses; in the former State of Hyder- 
abad to cotton ginning and pressing; in Mysore to ceramic industry; 
in Orissa to gudakha making; in the former State of Pepsu to iron, 
steel and re-rolling, textiles, cement, sugar, electrical, mechanical 
and general engineering products; in the Punjab to textile industi'y; 
in the former State of Saurashtra to salt pan industry and in 
Kerala to coir industry, cardamom plantations and tile industry. 

Mam provisions — ^The Act provides for the fixation of (a) a , 
minimimi lime rate of wages, (b) a minimum piece rate, (c) a 
guaranteed time rate, and (d) 'an overtime rate, for the different 
occupations, localities or classesjof work, and for adults, adolescents, 
children and apprentices. The minimum rate of wages may consist 
of; (a) a basic rate of wages and a cost of liwng allowance, or (b) 
a basic rate of wages with or without the cost of living allowance 
and the cash value of the concessions in respect of essential commo- 
dities supplied at concessional rates, or (c) an all-inclusive rate. The 
Act also lays dotvn that wages shall be paid in cash, although it 
empowers the appropriate Government to authorise the payment of 
minimum wages, either wholly or partly in kind in particular 
cases. 

The Act provides that the cost of living allowance and the cash 
value of concessions in respect of supplies of essential commodities 
at concession rates 'shall be computed by the Competent Authority 
at certain intervals. The Director, Labour Bureau is the competent 
Authority for Union territories and Central Government tmdertak- 
ings. 

The appropriate Government is empowered to fix the number 
, of hours of work per day, provide for a weekly holiday and the pay- 
ment of overtime wages, etc..' in regal'd to any scheduled employ- 
' ment in respect of which minimum rates of wages have been fixed 
under this Act. 

The Act requires the appropriate Government to appoint Com- 
mittees and Sub-committees to hold enquiries and advise them.'. " 
fixing and revising minimum rates of wages in respect of 
LfESl.-.PofLB— 22 


r 
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scheduled employment and to appoint an Advisory Board for the 
purpose of co-ordinatinp the work of CommiUcc.s and advising the 
Government generally, in the Ttvatlcr of dicing and lovisuig mini- 
mum rales of wages. Tiie Act also provides for the selling up of a 
Central Advisory Board for the purpose of advising the Centinl and 
State Governments and for co-ordinating the work of the State 
Advlsorj' Boards. The rneinbcrship of the above bodies i.s to consist 
of an equal number of employer.s’ and employec.s’ rojire.centalives 
and of independent persons not exceeding one-third of the total 
number of members. 

The Act makes provision for the maintenance of rej'isters and 
Tecord.s in the prescribed manner by e.stabli.'ihmenls covered under 
the Act, appointment of Inspectors ' and Authorities to^ hciir and 
decide claims arising out of payment of U'ages less than I’ne minimum 
rates of wages. It also prescribes penalties for oflences and lays down 
a procedure for complaints. 

The Act has been amended from time to time for extending the 
time-limit for the fixation of minimum wagc-s. the latest being the 
Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1957 which has extended the 
time-limit for the fixation of minimum wages in the scheduled em- 
ployments upto 31st December 1959. The Amendment Act also 
allows for reviewing of the minimum rates of wages in any scheduled 
employment in respect of v.'hich the minimum wages fixed could 
not be reviewed within a period of 5 years, as prescribed in the Act 

The Minimum Wages (Central Advisory Board) Rules, 1949 and 
the Minimum Wages (^Central) Rules, 1957 were framed by the 
Government of India under Sections 29 and 30 of the Act respectively. 
A Central Advisory Board was also constituted with representatives 
of Government, (Central and State) employers and employees. The 
Board at its second meeting held in April, 1954. recommended the 
fixation of a national minimum tvage ranging from Rs. 1-2-0 per 
day to Rs. 2/~ per day according to areas. The third meeting of the 
Board, held in September 1956, recommended, among other things, 
inclusion of additional employments of mines and quanies. casual 
■employment and employment on coal handling (worked depart- 
mentally or otherwise) and employment in. ports and docks. 

During the period under review, minimum wages were fixed 
for employments in cotton ginning and pressing factories and print- 
ing presses in Madhya Pradesh, foundries with or without machine 
shops and in private presses in Punjab and plantations and agri- 
cultural employees in Travancore-Cochin area of Kerala State. 
Minimum wages were revised for the employments in road constriic- 
•tion or building operations, stone breaking and stone crushing, 
plantations, scented and chewing tobacco manufactory, local 
-authorities and public motor transport in Madras; tea plantations 
in Punjab; rubber plantations in Txavancbre-Cochin area of Kerala 
State and dal and flour mills in the Delhi territory. 

Details regarding the minimum wage rates of unskilled workers 
-fixed under the Act In different scheduled employments by the 
various State Governments and Central Government up to the end 
-of December, 1957 are given in table No. LXI of this Year Book. 
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9. Social Security 

(a) The Workmen’s Coripensation Act, 1923 

Object and scope — ^The Act aims at protecting workers against 
industrial hazards by providing for payment of compensation by em- 
ployers in cases of disability or death caused by industrial accidents 
or certain occupational diseases. 

The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and applies to (i) certain categories* of railway 
servants, (ii) workers, whose monthly wage does not exceed Rs. 400, 
employed in any capacity specified in Schedule II to the Act. 
Schedule II includes factories, minesr plantations, mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles, construction work and certain other hazardous 
occupationst- However, the Act does not apply to persons (i) whose 
employment is of a casual nature and who are employed for pur- 
poses other than employer’s trade or /business, and (ii) serving* in 
the Armed Forces of the Indian Union. Those workers who are 
covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 are also not 
entitled to compensation, etc., under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. ' 

Under Sub-section (3) of Section 2 of the Act. the State 
Governments are empowered to extend the scope of the Act to any 
class of persons whose occupations are considered hazardous. In 
exercise of this' power some of the State Governments have extend- 
ed the application of the Act. Some of the categories of workers to 
whom the Act has been extended in certain States ' are given 
below : 

(i) workers employed for the purpose of loading or unloading 
any mechanically propelled vehicle or in handling or transport of 
goods which have been loaded into such vehicle in Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Mysore and Bihar States: (ii) workers employed by any 
Municipality or District Board in any occupation odrin^ily involv- 
ing out-door work in Mysore State; (iii) workers employed in 
handling tractors or other mechanical contrivances on a farm in 
Bombay State; and (iv) workers employed in Municipalities as 
Sweepers for the purpose of cleaning of deep surface drains having 
depth of 5 feet or more from the surrounding ground or road level, 
loading and unloading of garbage on trucks, etc., or employed in 
sewer pumping stations in Bihar Slate. The Government of Madras 
have also applied the Act to workers employed in (i) the plucking 
of coconuts; (ii) loading and Unloading of timber or in the transport 
of timber otherwise than by land waters; (iii) establishments 
wherein power is used (irrespective of the number of workers em- 
ployed); and (iv) establishments notified as factories under the 
Factories Act. 

Title to comperLsation — Compensation is payable by the em- 
ployer! in the case of injury caused by accident arising out of and 
in the course of employment. It is. however, not payable if the 

*.Astlerme(l infection 3 of the Indian Railn ays Act, lsn0,not permanently employed in anv 
ndmini'itrative, district or suh-divisional office of a raihraj and not employed in any Bnch capa- 
city as is specified in Scliednlc II of the Worktnen’B Gompenration Act. 

tl’or greater details sec Indian Lahonr IVnr JBool:, vide pp. 9C.fl7. 

J \cc >rdine to S ct on 12 of th Act, th-p ncipal mployo" r -jyin iM • frihe pay -neat 
of CO np B at ons to cont aeilaha i'. ' . 
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injury, not resulting in death, is caused by the fault of the worker, 
e.g.. due to influence of drink, drugs, wilful disobedience of an 
order, etc. Besides, in the case of workers who contact certain 
occupational diseases (mentioned in Schedule III to the Act) com- 
pensation is payable. Sub-section (3) of Section 3 of the Act, how- 
ever, authorises State Governments to add to the list of diseases 
mentioned in Schedule III. Some Governments have made use of 
this power and added certain diseases to the schedule.' 

Rate of CoTnpensatiOTi— The amount of compensation payable 
depends on the nature of the injury and the average montiily wage 
of the v/orker concerned. Compensation is payable for death, perma- 
nent total disablement, permanent partial disablement and tempo- 
rary disablement. In case of death of adults the rate of compensation 
prescribed under the Act varies from Rs. 500 in the case of persons 
in the lowest wage group (below Rs. 10 per month) to Rs. 4,500 in 
the case of those in the highest wage group (above Rs. 300 per 
month). For permanent total disablement of adults, the rate of 
compensation ranges from Rs. 700 to Rs. 6.300, For minors, the Act 
prescribes a uniform rate of Rs. 200 as compensation for death and 
Rs. 1,200 as compensation for permanent total disablement. For 
permanent parti^ disablement, compensation is calculated on the 
basis of percentage loss of the earning capacity as laid down in 
Schedule I to the Act. The Act lays down that half-monthly payments 
shall be made to workers in case of temporary disablement. How- 
ever, the rate of payment is the same both for adults as well as 
minors and varies from half a month’s wages in the case of workers 
getting less than Rs. 10 per month to Rs. 30 in the case of those 
getting more than Rs. 100 per month. 

Dependents — ^For purposes of the Act dependents have been 
grouped into two-classes— those who are considered dependents 
w'ithout any proof and those who must prove that they are depend- 
ents. The first group includes; a widow, a minor legitimate son. 
an unmarried legitimate daughter or a widowed mother. The 
followfing have been included in the second group if they were 
\yholly or partially dependent on the earnings of the workman at the 
time of his (or her) death; a wddower. a parent other than widowed 
mother, a minor illegitimate son. an immarried illegitimate daughter, 
a daughter legitimate or illegitimate if married and minor or 
widowed, a minor brother, an unmarried or widowed sister, a 
v.'idowed daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased son. a minor 
child of a deceased daughter .where no parent of the child is alive 
or where no parent of the workman is alive, a paternal grand- 
parent. 

Distribution of Compensation — It is provided that all cases of 
fatal accidents should be brought to the notice of Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation and in case the employer admits 
the liability the amount of compensation payable should 

deposited with him. Where the employer disclaims the 
Iiabihty pe Commissioner may, after such enquiry as he thinks fit, 
inform the dependents that it is open to them to prefer a claim 

'■i or JelailsrrgBTdingtliP States irliicli liare need tUi=po’i'er«ee the section on Oecannticmcl 
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and may give such other information as he thinks fit. The Act does 
not permit contracting out. Advances by the employers against 
compensation are permitted only to the extent of Rs. 100. The 
Commissioner is also empowered to deduct a sum of Rs. 25 from 
the amount of compensation in order to indemnify the person who 
incurred funeral expenses. 

Administration — ^The Act is administered by the State Govern- 
ments who are required to appoint Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation. The functions of the Commissioners include (i) 
settlement of disputed claims, (ii) disposal of cases of injuries involv- 
ing death, and (iii) revision of periodical payments. Employers are 
required- to notify the appropriate authorities regarding .the number 
of accidents, amount of compensation paid, etc. The State Govern- 
ments compile these statistics and forward the same to the Labour 
Bureau, which publishes an annual retriew on the working of the 
Act.~- Some details regarding the average daily number of workers! 
covered, number of accidents resulting in death, permanent disable- j 
ment, etc., and the amormt of compensation paid are given in the-^ 
table on the next page. 

From the table it will be observed that the rate of compensated 
accidents per 1,000 workers covered decreased from 19.3 in 1955 to 
18.0 in the following year. However, it may be noted that a strict, 
comparison of the figures cannot be made on account of (i) differ- 
ences in areas covered, (ii) variations in the number of rmdertakings 
furnishing the returns, and (iii) possibly, the extension of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act. 

Amendments to the Act— The question of amending the Act 
continued to be imder the consideration of the Government of India. 
The inter-departmental Committee mentioned in the previous issue 
of the Year Bookf examined the question and suggested the appoint- 
ment of an Acturial Committee to assess the increased burden on 
the industry if the rates of compensation and the wage limit are 
revised upwards. At the end of 1957, efforts were being made to 
set up such a Committee and, in the meanwhile, other suggestions 
made by the inter-departmental Committee were being further 
examined. v 

(b) The Employees’ Sta-te Ihsurance Act, 1948 

Object and scope— The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 194.8, 
Avhich is a pioneering measure in social insurance in the cormtry, ex- 
tends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

It applies, in the first instance, to all factories, other than seasonal 
factories, run with power and employing 20 or more persons. The 
appropriate governments are,' however, authorised to extend it 
partially or wholly to any establishment or class of establishments, 
industrial, commercial, agricultural or otherwise- It covers persons 
empoyed directly and indirectly and also clerical staff but does not 
-spply n member of the armed forces or to a person whose remune- 
ration in the aggregate exceeds Es. 400 a month. 


* Ji'®. review reLiles to lOoC and has been puhKahed in the Tndian Laiour OasctU, April 
\<lC8 ies«c; pp. lOlB — 1024, 

tSco Iniian Labour Tear Boob, IOjS-SS, p. 302. 
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Administration — ^The administration of the Insurance Scheme 
framed under the Act has been entrusted to an autonomous body 
called the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation consisting of the 
representatives of the Central and State Governments, employers, 
employees, medical profession and Parliament. A smaller body, known 
as the Standing Committee, works as the executive of the Corpora- 
tion. The members of this Committee are elected from among the 
members of the Corporation. A third body, called the Medical 
Benefit Council, advises the Corporation on matters relating to the 
administration of medical benefits, certification for purposes of grant 
of benefits, etc. It consists of the Director-General of Health Services, 
the Medical Commissioner of the Corporation and representatives of 
State Governments, employers, employees and the medical pro- 
fession. The Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation is the 
Director-General, who is assisted by four other Principal Officers 
mentioned in the Act. 

Finances — The Scheme is financed by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Fund, which consists of contributions from employers and 
employees and grants, donations and gifts from the Central and 
State Governments, local authorities or any individual or body. The 
State Governments also share the cost of the Scheme by contributing 
towards the expenses on medical treatment and attendance on the 
insured persons, the proportion being left to be governed by an 
agreement to be entered into by the Corporation with the State 
Government. The proportion agreed to at present is ^th for the State 
' Governments. The corporation has, however, agreed to reduce the 
State Government share from Jth to ith from the date the families 
are included for medical care upto the end of the Second Plan 
period. 

Contributions — Contributions in respect of an employee are 
payable both by the employee and his employer. The employee’s 
share in the contribution is to be deducted from his wages by the 
principal employer. The rates of weekly contributions laid down in 
Schedule I of the Act as originally passed were as follows: — 

TABLE NO. CXXVI 
Rates of Weekly Contributions 


1* EtnployecB whoso avcraco doily wocca 
ore below Re. 1. 

2. Eniployees whoBO average doily wages 

ore Re. 1 and above bat Mow Rs. 1-8-0. 

3. Employees whoso average daily wages 
ore Rs. 1.8-0 and above but below B8.2. 

4. Employees whoso avcrago daily wogea 

are Rb. 2 and above but below Rs. 3. 
C. Employees whoso average daily wages 
arc Rs. 3 and above hut below Rs. 4. 

6. Employees whose average doily wages 
are Rs. 4 and above but below Rs. 0. 

7. Employees whose average daily wages 
are Rs. 6 and above but below Rs. 8 

8. Employees whose average daily wages 

are Rs. 8 and above. 


Employees* 
contribution 
rocoTcrablo 
from their 
wgeB 

Employers’ 

contribution 

Total 

contribution 
(employees’ 
and employ rs’ 
contribntions) 

Rs. Aa. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. AS. jrs. 

Hit 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 2 0 

0 7 0 

0 9 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

12* 

0 8 0 

loo 

18 0 

0 11 0 

10 0 

2 10 

0 16 0 

1 U 0 

2 18 0 

1 4 0 

2 8 0 

3 12 0 
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Under Chapter V-A of the Act as amended in 1951, however, the 
'Contributions are not payable by the employers as specified in 
column 3 of the table above. Instead the employers all over India 
pay the employers’ special contribution as a percentage of their total 
wage bill. This percentage is to be specified by the Central Govern- 
ment from time to time taking into consideration the areas where 
the benefit provisions of the Act have been applied. The Central 
Government, by a notification, have fixed the percentage of the rates 
of employex's' special contribution at 3 per cent, of the total wage 
bill all over India with an additional 1 per cent., i.e., 1^ per cent, in 
all, for employers in areas where the Act has been put into force. 
The' extra charge of I per cent, in implemented areas has been laid 
down mainly on the ground that in these places the Corporation 
lakes over the liability under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
the State Maternity Benefit Acts from the employer. The Central 
Government, by a notification’’’ in December 1956 have, however, 
indicated their intention to raise the rates of employers’ special 
eontributicn from IJ per cent., to 3 per cent, in implemented areas 
and from 3 per cent, to 1, per cent, in other areas. The date from 
which the new rates will become effective is yet to be decided. The 
employees in places where the benefit provisions of the Act apply 
are required to pay contributions at the rates shown in column 2 
•of the above table. Employees at other places do not pay any contri- 
.bution. I 

Employees' contributions are payable in respect of every week 
-for the whole or part of which an employee is employed and receives 
his wages. They are also payable in respect of periods of authorised 
leave and for periods of absence from work due to a lock-out or a 
legal strike, if, in respect of the period covered by such event, the 
•employee receives wages in full or in part. The amount of weekly 
.contribution payable in respect of an employee depends on his 
average wage during that week, the average being obtained by 
dividing w'ages earned by the number of days of actual work. 

The provisions of Chapter V-A are designed to meet the needs 
of the transition period. When it is possible to extend the Act to 
practically the whole of India, these provisions can be made ineffective 
by the Central Government and then the contributions shall become 
payable as m the table above, 

Benefits — The benefits provided under the Act are: (i) sickness 
'benefit; (2) maternity benefit; (3) disablement benefit; (4) depend- 
ants' benefit; and (5) medical benefit. An insured person who is 
•entitled to benefits under the Scheme is not eligible to claim similar 
benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the State 
Maternity Benefits Act. ' , 

Sickness benefit — The benefit consists of periodical cash pay- 
ments to an insured person in respect of such days of his sickness in 
a benefit periodf as are certified by the duly appointed medical prac- 
ditioner, provided he satisfies the contributory conditions laid down in 
-the Act and certain other conditions prescribed in the Regulations. 

*5Ijnistry of Labonr Notification dated 24th December, 1950 published in the Gazette of 
-Indio, Part II, Section 3, January S, 1957. 

fi.e., a poriod’of 20 consecutiro ■wee’ks. 
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No benefit is payable for an initial period of two days except in the 
case of spell of sickness following, at an interval of not more than _lo 
days, the spell of sickness for which sickness benefit was last paid. 
The benefit is payable for a maximum number of 56 days m any 
continuous period of 365 days. The daily rate of benefit payable is 
equivalent to about one half of the assumed average daily wage ^ 
given in a schedule to the Act. A person in receipt of benefit is 
required to remain under medical treatment at a dispensary or other 
medical institution provided under the Act. 

With effect from 1st June, 1956 the Corporation has extended 
sickness cash benefit to insured persons suffering from Tuberculosis. 
The qualifying condition for entitlement to this benefit is that the 
insured person should have been, at the beginning of the spell of 
sickness in which Tuberculosis is diagnosed, in continuous employ- 
ment for a period of 2 years or more in a factory or establishment 
to which the benefit provisions of the Act apply. This benefit is 
limited to a period of 18 weeks following, whether immediately or 
after an interval, the last day for which sickness benefit at the full 
rate was due under the Act. Subject to the condition that the rate 
of extended sickness benefit shall not exceed the full rate of sideness 
benefit, the rate of cash benefit during the period of extention shaH 
be Re. -/12/- a day or half the sickness benefit rate whichever is 
higher. 

Maternity benefit — ^The benefit consists of periodical cash pay- 
me.nts at the sickness benefit rate with a minimum of 12 annas a day 
for all days on which the insured women does not work for remune- 
ration during a period of 12 weeks, of which not more than 6 weefcJ. 
should precede the expected date of confinement. 


- Disahiement benefit — ^This benefit is payable for temporary or 
permanent, partial or total disablement as a result of employment 
injury, which includes certain occupational diseases, sustained by 
an insured employee. Roughly, the rate of benefit for temporary 
disablement is equivalent to about one half of the assumed average 
daily wage for a continuous period of 52 weeks immediately preced- 
ing the week in which the employment injury occurs; this is called 
the full rate. The proportion of the full rate at which, and the period 
for which, the disablement benefit is payable are as follows: — 


Nature of disabieroent 

Rato of cash benefit and period for which 
available 

) 

(i) Temporary disablcmont 

(i) At the full rate during the period of 
disability. 

(fi) Permanent partial disablement . . 

(ii) At a percentage of full rate as pro. 
■vidod in section 4 of tbe Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, for life. 

(tic) Permanent total disaljlcment 

■(*«) At the full rate for life. 


be To ° ^ artificial limbs should 

oe prowded to the insured persons whose limbs are lost as a result 
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of employmenl injury. Necessary arrangements have been made in 
this connection, with the Army Artificial Limb Centre. Poona. In the 
first quarter of 1957, 12 amputees were sent to the Limb Centre. 

Dependents’ benefit — ^The benefit consists of periodical payments- 
at the folloAving rates to the following dependents of an insured 
person who dies as a result of an employment injury sustained as an 
insured employee: — 

(a) An amount equivalent to 3/5ths of the full rate to the 
widow during her life or until re-marriage. If there are 
more widows the amount payable is to be divided equally 
among them; 

(b) An amount equivalent to 2/5ths of the full rate to each 
legitimate or adopted son until he attains an age of 15; 

(c) An amount equivalent to 2/5ths of the full rate to each 
legitimate unmarried daughter until she attains an age of 
15 or until marriage, whichever is earlier. 

.The benefit to any son or daughter may be continued till the 
age" of 18 if he or she continues education to the satisfaction of the- 
Corporation. The total sum to be distributed among dependents is 
not to exceed a sum equal to the full rate. If none of the above 
dependents is left behind by the deceased insured person, the 
dependents’ benefit may be paid to a parent or grand-parent for life 
or to certain other dependents for a limited period at such rates as 
may be determined by the Employees’ Insurance Court. In such cases 
the maximum compensation will be 50 per cent, of the full rate. 

Medical benefit — ^Normally an insured person is entitled to' 
medical benefit for any week during vrhich contribution is payable 
in re.spect of him (or her) or in which he (or she) is qualified to 
claim sickness benefit, maternity benefit, or disablement benefit. 
There is also a provision for giving medical benefit, as provided in 
the Regulations, to persons who cease to pay contribution under the 
Act. By a regulation, however, the Corporation has provided that 
even when an insured person ceases to contribute, he will continue j 
to get medical benefit for 13 weeks after sucl^ cessation and if he has I 
alreadj' paid 12 contributions in that contribution period, he will 
continue to be eligible for medical benefit till the end of the corres- 
ponding benefit period. A tuberculosis patient is entiteld to medical 
care for about a year, following the date on which he otherwise j 
becomes disentitled to it provided he had 3 years’ continuous service 
to his credit at the time T.B. was diagonised. 

The medical benefit is provided either in the form of out- 
patient treatment at a dispensary or the clinic of Insurance Medical 
Practitioner or other institutions or by visits to the home of the 
insured persons or as in-patient in a hospital or other institution. 
The medical benefit is provided by the State Government concerned 
and the Corporation at present contributes 3/4ths of the cost incur- 
red by the State Governments in this behalf. The benefit is provided 
either through the Service system or the Panel system. The latter 
is in force in Greater Bombay, Calcutta City and Howrah District, 
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Punjab and parity in Coimbatore and in Ujjain and Ratlam in 
Madhya Pradesh. The Sen,nce system is prevailing in the remaining 
implemented areas. The problem of tuberculosis has received 
special attention. Hospital accommodation includes one bed for 
tuberculosis for every 1,600 insured persons. 


The Corporation has also decided that where substantial 
number of v^orkers demand treatment by systems of medicine other 
than the Allopathic system and where the State Governments have 
recognised the qualifications of doctors following such systems, 
treatment facilities should be provided under these systems as well. 
At present treatment under the Ayurvedic system is provided in 
Greater Bombay and Hyderabad. 


Organisation ^of medical care — ^Special arrangements are being 
made for indooi’ treatment of insured persons in ei-dsting hospitals 
by reservation of beds as an interim measure till anne.xes, special 
wards ox* separate hospitals are constructed. The Corporation has 
a^eed to advance loans to the State Governments for this purpose. 
The Act provides that, where necessary, the Corporation may at the 
request of the appropriate Government extend the medical beneht to 
me family of an insured person subject to such conditions as mav 
be considered necessary. Although the Corporation decided to extend 
the lacilities to workers families, the same has not yet" been put 
into force on account of several difficulties. However, the Corporation 

2rv legal and other steps, which were neces- 

sary betore the scheme could be e.xtended to workers’ families. 

1 Corporation continued its efforts to effect economies in. the 

‘Of mTdfcM care^^ve^ ’n also taken to (i) improve standards 

to Sveral opw oric areas, (ii) extend the scope of the Act 

TB mdents from ? give ^fended cash and medical benefits for 
of from 1st June 19o6, and (iv) improve the inforcement 

yeaf The S “ tl" toSowrag 

creased from abnit fis Insurance dispensaries in- 

.sett4%t'S''S provisions for the 

to decide disputes and tn ^^iployees’ Insurance Courts 

been sS up fi ft Sas vffier^ on claims. Such courts have 

applied. Special Tribunals to deafwithftl'es 

ment or lecoverv of emnloverc’ cnlo: arising out oi tne pay- 

up in places where there L 

AsJtfc'^S'rSherenl dIicSSes"S % 

Scheme simultaneouslv in all eniorcement of the 

Consecuently a phased proSamm. ^ country, 

implementation of the sSe “P 

aittethan. to tl.e families in Punjab and 
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The following table shows the areas, to which provisions of 
the Act have been applied; the dates of such application and certain- 
other information: — 

TABLE NO. CXXVn 

Areas, etc., where the Ertployees’ State Instoance Act has beent 
Enforced (upto the end of March. 1957) 



2. Bombay 


3. Kerala (i) AlUj^p;/, (li) Qutlon, 

■ (ill) Trichnr. (iv) Krnakulam- 

and (!■) Ahcaye. 

i. Rlndras (i) Coimbatore 
, (ii) JCadraa 

(ill) JfuJumi. (ir) Amha^a- 
mudram and (v) Titlicorin. 

S. Rlndbyn (t) G'ralior, (li) Indore .. I 
Pradesh. ■ j 

(til) Pjjnin, (iv) Ratlam and j 
(ti) Biirlianpnr. i 


7. Rajas- 
than. 


8. Uttar 
Pradesh. 


9. West 
Bengal. 

10. Delhi 


enforce- 

ment 


mate 
No. of 
employees 


1- Andhra (t) Hyderabad, (ii) Secun- 
derabad. 


(iii) Visakhapatnam, (iu) Vi- 0-10-55 

jyaavnda, (r) Rluru, (ri) Alan- 
galgiri, (vii) Guntur, 

(r.iii) Chittivasla, and (fa:) 

Kelb maria. | 

(f) Greater Bombay . , 3-10-54 "j 

(it) Nagpur .. 11-7-54 > 

(iii) AI:o!a. (ie) Ilingan- 27-5-5G J 

ghat. 


10-0-56 i 


23-1-55 -1 
2-0-50 J 


6. Punjab (!) Anibala. (ii) Amritsar 17-5-53 
(Chholirata), (iii) Batata, 

(ii>) Bhiiran), (r) Jamna- 
nagar, (to) •Tiillundur, and 
(I'ii) Bndliiana. 


(i) Jaipur, (ii) Jodhpur (iii) 2-12-56 
ilitantr, (ir) Paii (Slatrar) 

I (r) Zaihrri, and (ri) Bhilwara 

i 

I (i) Kanp ir . . . . 24-2-52 

i (it) Lncknon, (iii) Agra, 15-1-56 V 
(ir) Saliaranpnr- j 

\ (v) Allahabad, (ri) VnmnaA 31-3-57 J 
i (rii) Rampur, and (tnfi) 

I Kalyanpvr. 

: Calcutta Distt. and Howrah 14-S-55 j 
Cip'. ; 

Delhi State .. .. 24-2-52 1 


) Number 

of insiired 

j persons at the end of 

jSIarcU 

JIaroh 

1950 

1957 

in OOO’s 

(in OOO’s) ' 


1,152-5 l,290-2 


SS-3 < 
1,374-6 ( 


Kotc— Places in italics in col(2) show the areas in which the Act iras enforrod dnrin'- 
19.5C-57- 
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As a result of the extension of the scheme to new areas (sho\TO 
in the table), about 1,90.500 additional workers were covered during 
1956-57. The total number of workers insured upto the end of 
March. 1.957 v/a.*: 11.225 lakhs out of a total insurable population of 
about 20 lakhs. In pursuance of its policy of opening -regional oOices 
on a Slate-wise basis, the Corporation opened such an office in 
Indore, (Madhya Pradesh). Ejfforts were being made at the end of 
the year 1956-57 to open similar offices in Hyderabad, Amritsar, 
Jaipur and Trichur. In additin to the Regional Boards, the Corpora- 
tion also set up a number of Local Committees and ad hoc committees 
to deal with local problems. 

Rules and regulations — ^The position of the Rules and Regula- 
tions framed under the Act is as follows: — 

(a) The rules to be framed by the Central Government under 
Section 95 of the Act were made final and nublished'^. A 
set of model rules for adoption by the State Governments 
under Section 96 of the Act was also framed bv the 
Central Government and forwarded to the State Govern- 
ments. All the States except Assam, Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur and Tripura have finalised the Employees' In- 
surance Court Rules. All the State Governments except 
Assam and Mysore had finalised the Employees’ State In- 
surance (Medical Benefit) Rules. 

(b) The Regulations to be frame'd by the Corporation under 
bectiqn 97 of the Act were adopted- by it, at its meeting 
held in May, 1950, The Employees’ State Insurance 
(General) Regulations, 1950 and the Employees’ State 
Insurance (Provident Fund) Regulations, 1951 have 
already been published in the Gazette of India. The Em- 
ployees State Insurance (Staff) Regulations were under 

. consideration at the close of the year 1956-57. 


mcome of the Fund during the year ending 
amounted to Rs 0,13.74 lakhs as against Rs. 4.86.4 lakhs in 
ffi-i year— vide table. CXXVHI. Of the total of Rs. 6.13.74 

JaKhs. the employees contribution was of the order of Rs 2,59.4 
cent The employers’ contribution was Rs. 3,22.0 lakhs 
nninurtPd In ^ ™ interest and other sources 

thp ^ various items of expenditure and 

fits during 1956-57 were: Bene- 

families— Rs. 2,37.71 lakhs (38.8 per 
• Ssts ^ Rs. 50.53 lakhs (8.2 per cent:): In- 

IS Revenue Surplus-Rs. 325.50 lakhs (53.0 per cent.).- 

Ifwn regarding « the cash and other benefits 

scheme, and (n) the sources of income and items of 
CXXIX^ respectively, in tables Ho. CXXVHI and 


•Title Gaztlfe of India, tl.-iled Ist July, 1050. 



TABLE NO. CXXVnr 

Sources of Income aj.t) Items of Expf-nbitore Employees’ St.i.te I;.'sum?;cH Fun’o, lO-Io-StJ ^n'o 


t.iRcjuH 


M!) 
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=« Itico'nplct^ data 

t Tnolud's <>otl\ teuvponuy and y'ruianent im-'nt u xv^Ai>, 
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(c) The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act^ 19i8 

Object and scope — ^The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act, 1948 is desired to make adequate provision for the 
future of labour employed in coal mines, to inculcate in them a habit 
of thrift and to stabilise the labour force. Since the passage of the 
Act in 1948 it has been amended twice, viz., in 1950 and 1951. Under 
the Act powers have been vested in the Central Government to 
frame a Provident Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme for employees 
in coal mines. The mines to which the Schemes will apply are to 
be notified in the official Gazette. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme, framed under the Act. 
was in force at the end of March, 1957 iir the coal mines situated 
in West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and erstwhile 
Hyderabad. Its extension to mines in Rajasthan' was under con- 
sideration at the end of March, 1957. The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, 
framed under the Act, has been in force in the coal mines located 
in different States/ Areas, from the dates shown against each of 
them: Madhya Pradesh and Orissa — 10th October 1947; Kewa and 
Korea — 1st January 1950; erstwhile Hyderabad — ^Ist October 1952; 
Rajasthan — 1st April 1954; Assam — 1st October 1955; Bihar and 
West Bengal — 12th May 1957. 

Main provisions — ^The Act provides for framing a Provident 
Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme. The latter was framed in July 
1948 and the former in December 1948. The salient features of these 
two schemes are given below: 

(i) Provident Fund Scheme— The scheme framed under the Act 
may provide for (i) the class of employees entitled to join the Fund; 
(ii) conditions under which an employee may be exempted from 
joining the Fund or from payment of contributions, (iii) rate, time 
and manner of payment of contribution, (iv) the payment by em- 
ployers of such amounts of money considered necessary' to meet the 
cost of administering the Fund, (v) constitution of the Tripartite 
Board of Trustees, (vi) appointment of officers and servants of the 
Board and (vii) investment of funds, etc. 

The Act lays down that the amount of Provident Fund stand- 
ing to the credit of any member shall not in any way be capable of 
being assigned or charged and shaU not be liable to attachment under 
any decree or order of any court in respect of any debt or liability 
incurred by the member. It also lays down that any amount stand- 
ing in the Fund to the credit of any member at the time of his death 
and payable to his nominee under the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Scheme, shall, subject to any deduction authorised by the said 
scheme, vest in the nominee and shall be free from any debt or other 
liability incurred by the deceased or by the nominee before the 
death of the member. During the year, the provisions of the Scheme 
relating to refund of money were amended. On the recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees, a graduated scale for refunding employers’ 
contribution according to the length of membership was introduced. 

L/B34.U)ofLB— 23 ■ 
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A member could get back full employer's contribution after com- 
pleting 15 yeai's membership and could got 50 per cent tbeieof after 
completing 3 years’ membership. Previously, completion of 25 years’ 
membership was qualifying condition for full amount o5 enipioyers’ 
contribution and 10 years’ for half the amount. The Seheme was 
further liboralisca allowing full • refund of employer.;' contribution 
and interest in cases of retirement after attaining the age of 50 years, 
irrespective of the period of membership. 

Bowls .S'clu’me — ^Thc Coal Mines Bonus Scheme provides for (i) 
payment of bonus on the basis of attendance of an cmp)o 3 'ee in a 
coal mine durini; any period, (ii) class of employees eligible for 
bonus and conditions of eligibility, (iii) the rate and manner in 
which the bonus is to be calculated, (jv).condition.s' under which an 
employee may be debarred from getting bonus, (v) rate at which 
the employer WiU contribute towards the Scheme and fvi) time and 
manner of pajonent of bonus, etc. 

During 1957, the Bonus Scheme v.’as amended and a provision 
was made to make it obligatory on the part of the owner or owners 
of a coal mine to which the Scheme applies, to tran.'fcr all relevant 
records relating to the Scheme to the new owner or owners within 
a period of one month from the date of change of o’vncrship. The 
amendment also provides that in the case of closure of a coal mine, 
all relevant records are to bo forwarded wdthin a period of one 
month to the Regional Labour Commissioner (Central) concerned 
together with a statement showing the outstanding amount of 
bonus if any to be paid to the workers. A third important provision 
made relates to punishment for non-observance of ihe provisions of 
the Act and the scheme framed thereunder. 

Admhiistration and enforcement — For the administration of 
the Schemes, the Government of India are authorised to appoint 
Inspectors. Persons contravening I'ne provisions of the Schemes 
framed under Ihe Act can be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to 6 months or wdth a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 or 
witli both. Provision has also been made in the Act wherebj* any 
scheme framed under the Act can be put into operation with retros- 
pective effect fi'om any date which may be specified in the Scheme. 

Provident Fund Scheme — ^The administration of the Scheme! 
continued to be with the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, i 
Besides, the Board of Trustees comprising a Chairman and 6 
representatives each of the Central Government, Employees and 
Employers continued to function. During the year, two meetings of 
the Board were held wherein important subjects relating to the 
working of the Scheme, etc., were discussed. As on 31st D ecember, 

1957 th e, total . membershj^p of the_Coal Mines" Provident "Funs' 

Scheme-was- 10?i^II33.uring jyie_year 1956-57, .,.~3.25 TO~ -m spe'etions 
were made the various officers _anff "inspectors. Two hundred and 
"^gyenty-two show-'cause notices were issue<3"To^mrious defaulting 
hjme-oAvners and 158 complaints were filed as against 96 show- 
^’>1 nntices^,jssucd and 75 complaints lodged during the previous 
' c., 19.00-56. 
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Coal Mines Bonus Scheme — ^The Scheme provides an incentive 
to workers to he more regular in attendance and to avoid taking 
part in illegal strikes. This is done by providing pa 3 ''ment of a 
quarterly bonus m addition to wages to workers who put in speci- 
fied days of attendance in a quarter and do not take part in illegal 
strikes. The Sclreme applies to all emploj^ees in a coal mine whose 
monthly basic earnings do not exceed Rs. 300 excluding malis, 
sweepers or domestic servants or labourers of a contractor engaged 
in brick or tile making. According to the provisions of the Scheme, . 
the monthly- rated emplojmes are entitled to a bonus equivalent to ; 
one-third of tiieir basic earning of each quarter. The bonus is 
required to be paid within 2 months of the expir 5 ’’ of the quarter. 
Separate rates have been fixed for weekly-rated employees of the 
collieries in Assam, and the paj'ment of bonus whicji is also on a 
weekty basis is made along with the wages. The qualifj'ing period! 
of attendance in a quarter for earning bonus and the categories of \ 
/Workers ontilled to bonus in the different States as at the end of ' 
March 1957 vcerc as follows: ' 


State 

Gitcgorics of woi Iters 

Qualifying ntlendancu 

1 

♦> 

3 

1. We'tt Eonitnl and Ililiar . , 

(t) Undcrproiind miner? & 
picco-ralcd nortus. 

.)4 d.iys in n quarter 


(i7) Other -^vorkers 

CO ilfiys in n quarter 

j 2. Madliya PBlde-Ii, Oii'.'-i niid 
SinsfiTiu Cellicrics of Ily- 

dcra 1)1(1*. 

(i) Under^onnd miners & 
piore-rafed worker". 

(ii) Oll’cr norkcrs 

GO day's in .a quarter 

0.) di>)j, in n quarter 

Aswtm 

tCitegory I 

Xot less than f dayr. in a 
week. 


fCVitecory J1 

Kol kbstlian.') dtvs in a 
i.cek. 

• 

j 

1 

C.aejjory III 

Xot les, tlnn Cf, das a in a 
ijuarter for moutfdy-ra- 
ted ernpluyeer, * i 

1 


»ii<' q'’«bfvui7 

prer Bt tlsv' I»»f qinUcr. ‘ ' 


lln •'.(Iditii-’i, <5"'VtTC'l T-qjiv.int toS'i j»;rcf at, t*' U/.U trill 

t«s p-'M a qBjrtn-. 

:,n(a5 
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The following table shows the number of workers who earned 
bonus and the amount of bonus paid, etc., during 1956-57 in the 
various States: 

tab£e no. CXXX 

Number of Workers Who Earned Bonus and the Amount of Bonus 
Paid. etc., during 1956-57 


Avcwro niimljor of j 

workers I’ercont- 

ngcof Avcrase 

workers nmoiml 
rrho who of 

qualified qualified lionus 
for for difitri- 

honiis honui. I billed* i 


State 

Number 


of 


collieries 

1 j 

1 2 

1 

■ ... 
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Administration — ^The administration of the Scheme was entrust-' 
-ed to the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner up to August 
1952. Since then, the Scheme is being administered by the Industrial 
Helations Machinery headed by the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central). The officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery carried 
..out 3,379 inspections during the year ending March, 1957 as against 
3.049 during 1955-56. The number of irregularities detected in 1956-57 
was 25,982 as against 17,979 in the preceding year. The number of 
irregularities relating to non-payment, short payment or delay in 
payment of bonus formed as much as 92.3 per cent, of the total. Of 
the total number of irregularities 22,032 or 84.8 per cent, were recti- 
fied during the year. The remaining (3,769) irregularities were pend- 
ing disposal. 

(d) The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 

Object and scope — The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 
became operative with effect from 1st November, 1952. It extends to 
the entire Indian Union except Jammu and Kashmir and applies in 
the first instance to factories emplojung 50 or more persons and 
which have completed three years of their existence. The Provident 
Fund Scheme framed under the Act initially applied only to six 
scheduled industries; vi 2 ., (i) cement, (ii) cigarettes, (iii) electrical.^ 
mechanical or general engineering products, (iv) iron and steel, (v)" 
paper and (vi) textiles (cotton, siUc and jute). Subsequently, Ihe 
scope of the scheme was extended to the following 20 additional 
factory /non-factory industries: (i) match factories, (ii) edible oils and 
fats, (iii) sugar, (iv) rubber and rubber products, (v) electricity in- 
! eluding generation, transmission and distribution, (vi) tea planta- 
tions (except those in Assam)t, (vii) printing and allied processes, 
(viii) glass, (ix) stone-ware pipes, (x) sanitary Avares, (xi) electrical 
porcelain insulators, (xii) refractories, (xiii) tiles, (xiv) certain 
heavy and fine chemicals, (xv) indigo, (xvi) lac including shellac, 
(xvii) non-edible vegetable and animal oils and fats, (xviii) mineral 
oil refineries, (xix) industrial and power alcohol and (xx) asbestos 
cement sheets. The Act was amended in December, 1956 empower- 
ing Government to extend the provisions of the Act to non-factory 
establishments. In exercise of this power, establisliments in the 
following non-factory industries were also brought within the 
purview of the scheme; (i) tea, coffee, rubber, cardamom and pepper 
plantations (with effect from 30th Apiil 1957), (ii) gold, manganese, 
iron ore and lime-stone (with effect from 30th November 1957) and 
(iii) coffee-curing establishments (\vith effect from 30th November 
1957). By virtue of a notification issued imder Sub-section (3) of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Worldng Journalists’ (Conditions of Service) Miscellane- 
ous Provisions Act, 1 955, the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was 
extended to newspaper establishments with effect from 31st Decem- 
ber 1956. The provisions of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act do 
not apply to: (i) factories/establishments of the Government and 
local authorities and (ii) iiffant establishments with less than three 
years’ standing. The question of deletion of the proviso relating to 
automatic exclusion of factories belonging to Government and local 


[^Annual Report on the working '-of tlic Goal Alines Provident Fund and the Goal Jlince 
JBonns Schemes, tor the year lO.IS-S?,] ' 

tin Assam, the State Government have instituted a sep.-iratc provident fund scheme for the 
•plantation industry. i 
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authorities is under active consideration of the Central GovernrMnt 
and it is proposed to amend the Act suitably in this respect^. The 
Act as it stands now provides for exemption of certain categories of 
factories and persons and some details of the^ scheme have .been 
given in the previous issue of the Year Bookf. 

Rate of Contribution— The employers’ contribution to the Fund 
has been fixed at GJ per cent, of the basic wages and dearness 
allowance including the cash value of food concession given to the 
employees. The employees are required to contribute the same 
amount as contributed by the employers in respect of them. Hov/- 
ever, if they so desire and if the Scheme so permits, they can contri- 
bute more subject to a maximum of 8a per cent, of their basic 
wages and dearness allowance. The provisions of the Act as 
originally passed were not adequate for recovering dues from the 
employers. These provisions were strengthened by an amending 
Act. 

Protection from attachment — ^The Act declares that the amount 
standing to the credit of any member of the Fund shall not in any 
way be capable of being assigned or charged and shall not be liable 
to attachment under any decree or order of any court in respect of 
any debt or liability incurred by the member. No employer can, by 
reason only of his liability for any contribution payable under the 
Act, reduce directly or indirectly, the wages of any employee, or, 
except as provided by any scheme, discontinue or reduce any bene- 
fit (similar to any benefit conferred by the Act or by any scheme 
framed thereunder) to which the employee is entitled under the 
terms of his employment. In order to secure proper enforcement of 
the Act, provision has been made for appointment of Inspectors b 5 ’' 
the appropriate Governments and for the punishment of defaulters 
and infringers of the law. 

Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme — Some of the impoxtant 
/ features of the scheme as in force now are mentioned in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

(i) Applicability — In order to become eligible for the beneiits 
mnder the scheme a worker must have completed one 

/ year’s continuous service or woxked for 240 daj's during a 
/ period of 12 months, and his total emoluments (including 
cash value of food concession) should not exceed Rs. 506 
p.m. 

(ii) Contributions — The workers are required to contribute 
61 per cent, of the basic wages, dearness allowance and 
cash value of food concession, if any. An equal amount is 
to be contributed by the employer. The contributions, of 
each of the parties are to be calculated to the nearest 
quarter rupee. The amount of members’ contribution can 
be recovered by the employer from wages of the members. 
Besides the contributions, the employers are also required 
to pay administrative charges to meet the expenses of the 
administration of the Fund. The rate of administrative 

charges is to be fixed by the Central Government. The 

■ ,,T^*''’“‘^-,^’Yle3i-XatioTi,i.<!.,tIvoEmplo.5ec«’YioTidentYunils (Amenamcnt) Bill, 195& 
in tins Inspect lia>, no^ been passed T>y the Lok SaT>ba. 

^ mlian Labour Yeai Book, 1955.56, p, 319. 
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rate of administrative charges fixed at present is 3 per 
, cent.' of the employers’ and employees’ contributions pay- 
able in a month. The aggregate amount received as the 
employers’ and employees’ contributions is to be credited 
to 'the “Provident Fund Account”, A separate account 
called the “Central Administration Account” is to be 
maintained for recording all administrative expenses of 
the Fund including such administrative charges as the 
Fund may be authorised to le'vy. All interest, rent and 
other income realised and net profits or loss, if any, from 
the sale of investments not including therein the transac- 
■ tions of the Administration Account are to be credited or' 
debited, as the case may be, to an account called the 
“Interest Suspense Account”. 

(Mi) Memher^s accounts — ^Under the Scheme, employers are 
required to maintain a contribution card for each of their 
employees in which contributions made by or on behalf 
of each employee every month are to be recorded. These 
cards can be seen by any employee or inspected by the 
■ Employees’ Provident Fund Commissioner or any officer 
authorised bj' him. The office of the Fund is also required 
to maintain an account for each member in which all 
contributions paid by him or his employer are to be 
entered. Each member is entitled to interest on the 
amount standing to his credit. The rate of interest is to 
be fixed by the Central Government in consultation with 
the Central Board set up under tlie Act. The rate fixed 
for the year 1957-58 was 3f per cent. The rate for the year 
1956-57 was 3i per cent. 

(ivi) Payment of employer^ share of contribution — ^Members 
of the Fund are authorised to wthdraw the amount 
standing to their credit under certain circumstances such 
as retirement (either after superannuation or on account 
of permanent and total incapaady), migration from India."' 
The members of the fund are entitled tcT receive the em- 
ployers’ share of the contribution but the share of the 
amount that can thus be claimed depends on the length 
of service. If a worker completes 15 years of membership, 
he gets the full amount of employers’ contirbution 
together with the interest thereon. He receives 85 per 
cent, of the contribution where the period of member- 
ship is 10 years or more but less than 15 years; 75 per 
cent., where it is five years or more but less than 10 
years; 50 per cent., where it is 3 years or more but less 
than 5 years and 25 per cent, for less than 3 years’ 
membership. The employers’ contribution in full can also 
be paid if a worker (i) is retrendhed from service, or (ii) 
is migrating for permanent settlement abroad, or (iii) is 
suffering from T3. or Leprosy, or (iv) is phys’cally or 
mentally incapacitated to work, or (v) retires after attain- 
ing the age of 55 years. Any amount not paid to mem- 
bers is to be credited to a Reserve Account. 


*J'or details in this respect soe 1 ear 19S54)C ; ▼idep.KO. 
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(v) Payment in the event of death or dismissal of a mem- 
ber — In case of death of a member, the amount standing 
to his credit is to be paid to his nominee. If no nonuna- 
tion subsists or if the nomination relates to a part of 
the amoimt standing to his credit then the whole amount 
or the part thereof to which the nomination does not 
relate, as the case may be, is to be paid to the members 
of the family of the deceased member in equal shares. 
In cases where no nomination subsists and there is no 
family member, the amount standing to the credit of the 
deceased member is to be paid to the person legall}’’ en- 
titled to it. 

The Scheme provides that if a member is dismissed by his 
employer for a serious or wiHul misconduct, the appropriate 
authority on receiving the intimation from the employer shall have 
the power to forfeit the employer’s contribution up- to a maximum of 
employer’s contribution in the last tv/o years and that of the current 
year. 

(vi) Withdrawal for payment of Life Insurance premium -2 
The members are permitted to withdraw any amount 
standing to their credit in the Fund for purposes of making 
payments towards a policy of life insurance. Such with- 
drawals, however, cannot be made more than once in six 
months. 

(vii) Administration — ^The amount of the Fund vests in the 
Central Board of Trustees which is a tripartite body. The 
Secretary/Joint Secretary of the Government of Ind'a in 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment is the Chairmai? 
of the Board. Representatives of the Central and State 
Governments and all-India Employers’ and Employees 
Organisations are represented on the Board. The Central 
Provident Fund Commissioner is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Central Board. He is appointed by the Central 
Government and is subject to its general control and 
superintendence. The Central Provident Fund Commis- 
sioner is assisted by thirteen Regional Provident Fund 
Commissioners one in each State. The -Regional Provident 
Fund Commissioner at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are 
whole time officers while the rest are more commonly 
Labour Commissioners of the respective State Govern- 
ments. The Regional Provident Fund Commissioners are 
assisted by Accounts Officers and Provident Fund Inspec- 
tors. Provident Fund contributions are invested exclusively 
in Central Government securities. Legal action is taken 
against the defaulting employers by prosecuting them. 
There is a pro-vision in the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, 1952 for recovery of the outstanding amounts as 
arrears of land revenue. There is also a provision in the 
Act to recover damages on the amount due from the 
defaulting employers. 

(viii) Number of workers covered under the Scheme— Some 
details of the number of factories, workers, etc., covered 
by the scheme during the last two years are viven on the 
opposite page. 
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TABLE NO. CXXXI 

Number or Factories Covered by the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme and the Number of Workers Employed, 1955-56, and on 
31st December, 1957. 




At the 1 
end of j 
Dceember, 
1957 

1 

O 

3 

(i) Total mimber of fnetorie^ covcrwl 

2,m 

6,272 

(it) Totnl miml>cr of worliors coverc<l (in LoMi'i) 

u-cc 

23-67 

(lit) Ntimbcr of exempted factories (out of (») above) . . 

527 

746 

(iv) Number of Trorkers in (iVi) (in Inkbs) 

fl-17 

10-.30 

(f) Total contributions collcefral incbiilin" past aecnmulnlions 
from unoxemptM fnctorics (in croret. of mpees). 

17-lG 

4S-17 


The Ftiturc — During the Second Five Year Plan period,- it is 
proposed to extend the benefits o£ the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme to many other industries having a total strength of 10,000 - • 
workers throughout the country and also to some other industries 
v/hich employ less than 10,000 workers but are well-organised. The 
Central Government is considering the question of extending tlie 
provisions of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 to com- 
mercial establishments (including banks, insurance companies, 
hotels, studios, transport companies, general trading concerns, etc-) 
employing about 2 lakhs of workers. By covering these establish- 
ments it is estimated that the benefits of provident fund will have 
been further extended to about 1.69 lakhs of employees, and abcu^ 

■ Rs. 4.24 crores per annum will be the employers’ and employees' 
contributions at the rate of 6,5 per cent, of basic wages and dearness 
-allowance, etc. 

(e) The Maternity Benefit Acts 

Object and scope — ^Legislation providing for payment of cash 
maternity benefit, for certain periods before and after confinement, 
grant of leave and certain other facilities etc., to women, employees 
in factories exists in all the Slates of the Indian Union. Besides, the 
Central Government passed the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 
which provides for similar benefits to women workers in njines. 
Such benefits are also available to women employees in plantations 
in Assam, Kerala and West Bengal, under the respective State Acts. 
The scope of the Acts, qualifying conditions for payment, the periods 
•and rates of maternity benefits are not. however, uniform. With a 
view to achieving uniformity and a minimum standard of matei*n- 
ity benefits, etc., certain model rules were framed by the Central 
■Government in, August, 1955 and the same were circulated to the 
Stale Governments for adoption. The question of amending the 
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Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 in the light of .these standards was 
under consideration of the Government of India at the end of the- 
period under review. It may, however, be noted in this connection 
that the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 also provides for 
payment of maternity benefit, etc., to women employees. The em- 
ployers in the areas where the Employees’ State Insurance Act has 
been implemented are absolved of their liability under the Maternity 
Benefit Acts and the cost of medical care of workers etc., has been 
taken over by the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 

Main provisions — All the Acts provide for payment of maternity 
benefit to women workers on conditions prescribed in the Acts. The 
main provisions of the Acts relate to (i) the eligibility conditions, 
(ii) the period for v.'hich the benefit is paid, and(iii) the rate of 
benefit. Some details of the same are given in the table below ; 

TABLE NO. CXXXII 

Benefits Available tinder the Maternity Benefit Acts 


Name of Act 

Qnalifying conditions 

Period of 
benefit 
(in wceh";) 

Rate of benefit 

1 

o 

3 

•4 

C»TRAL Act 




1. illines 3Iatcrnity 
Benefit Act, 1041. 

0 months’ sercice^pre- 
0 ding tlio day of deli- 
verj'. 

S 

(i) As. 12 per d».T . 

(ti) Es. 6 per 

T\eeks to ■woman irbo 
worked brfew 

atleastOOdaysinamw' 

during a ® 

coeding EW months. 

State Acts 




1, Assam Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1944. 

lr»0 days’ scrrice during 
the period cf 12 months 
immediately preceding 
the date of notice. 

Sfor^vomen 
employed 
in factories 
and 12 for 
those in 
planta- 
tions. 

food concession 

and 8 veeks after date 01 

delivery. 

2. Bihar Maternity 
Benefit Act, 19471 

G months’ ' service pre- 
ceding the dttto of 
notice. 

s 

Average dailv earnings or 
Is 8%er d.7y whichever 
is greater. 

Bombay iilatemity 
Benefit Act, 1929. 

9 months’ service pro. 
ceding the date of 
notice. 

8 

As. 8 per day in tlm eftics 
of Bombay and 
bad and elsewhere at tn 
rate of average daily 
earnings or As. 8 per T 
whicbever is less. 

4. Hydcrahad Mater- 
nity Benefit Act, 
1942. 

Do. 

12 

As. 12 per day. 

^ 5. Kerala Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1957. 

150 days’ service during 
tho 12 months imme- 
diately preceding tho 
date of notice. 

12 

Rs. 3- 2.7 per week or @ 
7/J2th of the avewge 
daily ■\mge multiphod oy 
7 fora week ■vv'hichcc'or i"* 
higher. 
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TABLE NO. CXXXir— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6. Madliy.-x Pnidesh 
■Maternitv Benefit 
Act, IfijS. 

9 months’ service prcccd- 
ing the date of notice. 

12 

7/12th of average daily 
earnings or 7.'5 np. per 
day is iiichever is higher. 

7. M.adras Mateniity 
Benefit Act, Ifiol, 

240 days’ servite duiing 
the period of one year 
immi-diately preceding 
the date of notice. 

7 

As. 8 per day. 

®8. Mysoie Itiitenuty 
Benefit Bcgulation. 
1937. 

9 inontha' str\ ice preced- 
ing the date of notice. 

8 

Average daily irage or As. 

8 per day svhichever is 
less. 

® 9. Ori'isa 

BeneUt Arl, lOoU, 

fi months’ .seri’iceprcred. 
ing the d.iteof notice. 

13 

.‘Ictn.al daily svage or 
salary subject to a mini- 
mum of As. 12 jicr day. 

In. Punj.ab ILatcniity 
Benefit Act, 19V1. 

9 months’ service preced- 
ing tlie date of delis cry. 

84 days 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 12 per day ivhichever 
i greater. 

*11. Baiasthan 'Mater- 
nity Benefit Act, 
10.o3. 

7 months’ service pi eccd- 
ing the date of notice. 

s 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 12 per day ii hiehever 
is greater. 

12. Uttar Pradcsb 

Maternity Benefit 
Act, 19.3S. 

0 moutlm* service preced- 
ing tiic dale of notice. 

' 

8 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 8 per day ivhichever 
is greater. 

13. {a) Bengal Mafor- 
nity Benefit Act, 
1939. 

9 monllis’ .service prcccd- 
' ing the day of delivery. 

12 

TSs. S-d-Oy per week {whol- 
ly in cash or partly in 
ctish and partly in kind). 

(6) IVest Bengal* 
■Maternity Benefit 
(Tea Estates) Act, 
1948. 

IfiO days’ employment in 
the 12 months’ imme- 
diatelyprcccdingthcex- I 
pected day of delivery. 

R 

Avemge daily earnings or 
As. 8 per day vhichcTcr 
is greater. 


*In West Beup-il, ’ ■ , plantations are entitled to jnnfernity 

benefits xmder the We ’ " . . dates) Act, 191S. 

Notk — A s .a nesnlt of tlto decision reached at the Tripartite Conference held at Delhi in Jan 
nary 1947 the United Planters’ Association of Sonthern India made the following recoin, 
raendations in respect of South Indian Plantations: — 

I 

Rate of Benefit — ^As. 12 per day including thn toIuc of food concesaiona. 

Period of Benefit — S necka. 

Hyderabad and >tadras Acts are Still applicable to Andlira Pradesh. 

•j-By an amending Bill intr(>duced in West Bengal Assembly on 1 dth SCaroh 195S, the rate of 
maternity benefit ir.as sought to be increased to Its. 7.14-0. 
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From the table it will be seen that the 
from about 5 to 9 months and the period for which benefit is pay- 
able from 7 to 12 weeks. 


Additional benefits — Apart from the Mines Maternity Benefi 
Act which provides for the payment of Bonus* not exceramg Ks. , 
aome of the State Acts also provide for additional benefits sucH as 
free medical aid, maternity bonus, provision of creches, additional 
rest intervals, etc. These provisions are briefly summarised below. 

(1) Assam-' — ^The Act provides for free medical aid during 
the period of confinement. 

(2) Bihar— The Act provides for the payment of bonus of 
Rs. 5 if no pre-natal confinement or post-natal care is pro- 
vided by the employer, free of charge. 

(3) Kerala — The Act provides for payment of a medic^ 

of Rs. 10 under circumstances similar to the ones in Bihar 
(as stated at 2 above). 

(4) Madhya Pradesh — ^The Act provides for payment of a 
medical bonus of Rs. 10 to women v/orkers on maternity 
leave, if no pre-natal • care or post-natal care of ^y 
proved type is provided by the employer or under me 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

(5) Punjab — ^A Billf seeking to amend the State Act provides 
for a medical bonus of Rs. 10 to women workers on mate:^ 
nity leave if no pre-natal and post-natal care is provide 
by the employer free of charge. 

(6) Rajasthan — ^The Act entitles- women workers ^ 

of Rs. 5 if they avail of the services of a qualified mi 
wife or a trained women health visitor. 

(7) Uttar Pradesh — The Act provides for the payment of 
bonus of Rs. 5 under circumstances similar to those stated 
above in the case of Bihar. 

The Acts in U.P. and Bihar also provide that a woman worker 
-employed in any factory and having a child of less than one year 
of age shall be entitled to two intervals of rest of half an hour each 
— one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon — at such time 
as she thinks fit. This is in addition to the normal rest interv^als 
allowed under the Factories Act, However, if a creche is maintained 
by the employer at the factory, the two additional intervals will be 
of 15 minutes’ duration. The U.P. and Bihar Acts also provide for 
setting apart a room in the factory premises which shall be used as 


*Thc obligatioa to pay this bonus does not nritcin cate of these cmplovers nho provide free 
^erric^ of a qualified inid\vifc or other trained i>crsons. 

■tniisBiU{l?uniabMntermly Benefit (Amendment) Bill, lOoS) iutmducedin the Punjab 
^bha on 18th February 1058, vide notification Ko. C-PIiA*r»S/135 dated 18th Fobruory 
\ the lunjab Government Gaxette. 
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a creche and for the appointment of a female attendant thereat to 
look after children in factories where 50 or more women are em- 
ployed or where 25 per cent, of workers employed arc women and 
their number is not less than 10. By an amendment to the Punjab- 
Act it is proposed to provide for (i) additional leave for one month 
in case of illness arfsing out of confinement, and (ii) a nursing- 
break of 15 minutes after every two hours of work to mothers 
having a child below 6 months* of age and (iii) employment of 
women on light work during a period of one month immediately 
before her proceeding on maternity leave. 

In case of miscarriage, the U.P. and Rajasthan Acts provide for 
3 weeks’ leave with pay from the day of miscarriage. The Punjatr 
Act provides for 42 days’ benefit, if the worker concerned had at least 
6 months’ service to her credit. The Kerala Act provides for 3 weelcs* 
leave from the date of miscarriage with wages at the rate of 
Rs. 5.25 N.P. a week or calculated at the rate of 7/l2th of the ave-* 
rage daily wage, whichever is higher, during the period of absence. 

Safeguards and penalties — In order to safeguard the interests 
of pregnant women workers, these Acts provide that such woman 
shall not be dismissed. Nor can a woman worker be discharged 
during the period of maternity leave. Employment of women during 
maternity leave is a penal offence but Assam Act permits such em- 
ployment during 4 weeks preceding the date of child birth provided 
the work is of a light nature. The West Bengal Act permits employ- 
ment of women on light work in tea estates during 6 weeks before 
confinement, if certified fit to do such work by the prescribed medical 
practitioner. Similarly, the Kerala Act prohibits employment of 
women during pregnancy on work of arduous nature or which re- 
quires long hours of standing at one place or which may, in any way, 
interfere with her pregnancy and is likely to cause miscarriage or* 
adversely affect her health. 

Administration — The administration of the Acts in all the States 
•is the responsibility of the Factory Inspectorates. The Mines Mater- 
nity Benefit Act is administered by the Coal Mines Welfare Com- 
missioner so far as coal mines are concerned. In respect of mines 
other than coal, the responsibility for enforcement vests with the- 
Chief Inspector of Mines, 


Rules framed under the Central and State Acts require em- 
ployers to furnish to the administering authorities annual returns 
showing the number of claims made, number of claims paid, etc., 
during the year. The information contained in these returns is ana- 
lysed and published by the State Governments in their annual 
reports on the working of the Act. The Labour Bureau compiles the 
data contained in the reports of the State Government .and publishes 
in the Indian Labour Gazette an annual review on the working of 
the Acts in the country. The data on the next page giving some details 
regarding the working of the Act, in the different States, etc., have 
been reproduced from the review for the year 1956. 
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Enforcement — The following table gives data relating to the 
.number of complaints received and prosecutions launched under the 
Maternity Benefit Acts in some of the States for which ,data are 
available : 


TABLE NO. CXXXIV 


•Complaints and Prosecutions under the Maternity Benefit Acts in 
Some States during 1956t 







Number of 


State 



' 

Coinp- 

liiints 

received 

Prose- 

cutioiiB 

launched 

Antlhrii 

• • • • 



.. 

^'it 

n 

Antitn 

« « • • 



* 


2 

Bitvnr 




. . 

r 

•• 

Bom Lay 



. 

.. 


o 

Kerala 

• • 


• 

.. 

73 

1 

J-Iadliya T’rartesL 

. • « « 




Ml 

Ml 

Madras 

' * 


•• 

.. 

40 

1C 


fThofo figures iiiclmle the comiilnints, rctcived in tlio mines nlso. 

10. Industrial Relations: Central Acts 


(a) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

Object and scope— The main object of the Act is to give register- 
■ed trade unions a legal and corporate status. It also gives immunity, 
from civil and criminal liability, to trade union executives and 
members for bonafide trade union activities."^ The Act applies to the 
entire Indian Union, except Jammu and Kashmir, whei*e a separate 
Act, viz., the Jammu and Kashmir Trade Unions Act, 1950 is in 
force. Although the Act was amended in 1928 and again in 1942, no 
major change was introduced till 1947 when the Indian Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act was passed. An important provision of the amend- 
ing Act of 1947 relates to the compulsory recognition of represen ta- 
•tive unions by the employers. The Act also lists certain practices as 
unfair on the part of employers and employees. The provisions of the 
.amending Act, hpwever, have still not been put into force. 

Main provisions — ^The main provisions of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 as in force are those that relate to fi) registration 
of unions, and (ii)-^(a) rights and privileges and (b)^obligations and 
liabilities of ^gistered trade unions. As regards registration, the Act 
provides thatmny seven or more members of a trade union can apply 
to the Registrar appointed 'under the Act for registration of the union 
and can be given a certificate of registration, provided the rules of 
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the union are in accordance with Section 6 of the Act. At least 
the total number of the office-bearers of a registered union ^'^^t be 
persons actually engaged in the industry to which the union belo^s 
Under certain circumstances the Registrar of Trade Unions is autn^ 
nsed to withdraw or cancel the registration. Such action of the 
Registrar is, however, subject to appeal. Regarding the rights and 
privileges of registered trade unions, the _Act protects the officers and 
members of a registered trade _union against criminaT~proceedings in 
respect of any agreement for the purpose of_furtherance of any legal 
object of the union. They are also protected from civil suits in r^- 
pect of any act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute iT the plea is only _that such act imiuces some offier persons to 
break a contract of employment or that it is in interference with the 
traded business, or employment of some other persons. In regard to 
obligations and liabilities, the Act lays down the purposes for which 
the general fund of a registered trade union can be utilised. It is 
open to the unions _to constitute a separate political fund for the 
promotion of civil and political interests of its members, ^he regis- 
tered unions are also required to submit annual returns, in the form 
prescribed_f^or the purpose, to" the Registraf along with an audited 
statement of income and expenditure during the year. The Recount 
books of the unions are required to be kept open for inspection by an 
officer or member of the union. Any changes in the name, consti- 
tution and rules of the union as well as changes in the office bearers 
have to be notified to the Registrar. 

The main provisions of the Indian Trade Unions (Amendmenty 
Act, 1947 which has not yet been put into force are those that relate 
to (i) recognition of representative trade unions and (ii) ‘unfair 
practices’ on the part of employers and recognised unions. With regard 
to recognition of unions, the Act authorises the Central Government 
in the case of central undertakings, major ports, mines and oilfields 
and State Governments in other cases, to appoint Labour Courts to 
hear and decide disputes arising out of refusal of employers to recog- 
nise any particular union. No union is entitled to recognition by an 
. order of the Labour Court imless (a) it is registered under the Act; 
vt (b) all its ordinary members are workmen ^employed in the same 
industry or in industries closely allied to or connected with one an- 
other; (c) it is representative of all the workmen employed bv the 
employer in that industry or those industries; (d) its rules do not 
provide for the exclusion from membersliip of any class of workmen 
employed by the employer in that industry or those industries; 

(e) its rules provide for the procedure for declaring a strike- and 

(f) its rules provide that a meeting of its executive shall be held at 
least once in everj' six months. 


^ has been recognised by an employer under orders 

employer or the Registrar can apply to the 
Court for the withdrawal of recognition on the around (at that the 
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may withdraw the recognition. The executive of a recognised union 
is entitled to negotiate with the employer in respect of matters con- 
nected with tlm employment or non-employment, or terms of employ- 
ment or the conditions of labour of all or any of its members and to 
display notices of the union in any premises where its members are 
employed. 

The unfair practices on the part of a recognised union are : (a) for 
a majority of the members to take part in an irregular strike; (b) for 
the executive of the union to advise, support or instigate an irregular 
strike; and (c) for an officer of the union to submit returns containing 
false statements. The following acts have been declared as unfair 
practices on the part of the employer: (a) to interfere in any way 
with the rights of his workmen to organise a trade union or to engage 
in concerted activities for the purpose of mutual aid or protection; 
(b) to interfere with the formation or administration of any trade 
union or to contribute financial or other support to it; (c) to dis- 
charge or otherwise discriminate against any officer of a recognised 
trade union because of his being such an officer or against any work- 
man because he has made allegations or given evidence in any 
enquiry or proceeding under the Act; and (d) to refuse to negotiate 
with the recognised union or So deny privileges granted by the Act 
to the recognised union. The Act lays down penalties for recognised 
unions as well as employers for committing any unfair practice.* 

' Administration and enforcement ^^' — ^The Act is administered by 
the State Governments who are required to appoint Registrars of 
Trade Unions for proper compliance of the provisions of the Act. 

(b) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

Object and scope— The Act seeks to provide for the framing of 
standing orders in industrial establishments defining with precision 
the conditions of employment of workers employed therein. It is 
applicable to all such industrial establishments in the Indian Union, 
except Jammu and Kashmir, as employ 100 or more workers. The 
appropriate Governments are, however, empowered to extend the 
scope of the Act to establishments employing less than a hundred 
workers or to any other class or classes of establishments as may be 
specified by thern or to exempt any of the establishments from its 
■scope. The Act does not apply to any industry to which the provisions 
of chapter V of^the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 were appli- 
cable, before the commencement of the Central Act. The Act as 
recently amendedf does not apply to any establishment in so far as the 
workmen employed therein are persons covered by the Fundamental 
and Supplementary Rules, Civil Services'' (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Rules, Civil Services (Temporary Service) Rules, Revised 
Leave Rules, Civil Service Regulations, Civilians in Defence Service 

*In pu'suanoe of the recommendations made at the ICth Session of the Indmn Lahour Con- 
ference held at Nainital in April, 1958, certain proposals to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act 
arc at present untler the consideration of the Govt, of India. The proposals, inier-alia, relate to 
(t) refusal to register a union when one of the signatories to the application is discharged, (iV) 
minimum monthly memhotship of annas four, and (tfi) powers of the Registrar to inspect the 
hooka of a trade union. f 

♦‘Forstatistics relating to trade unionhseethesection on Trade Unions, vide pp. 156 65. 

■fThis was brought in force with effect from I7th September 195G. 

L/B345Do£LB— 24 
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(Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, or may be 

Establishments Code, or any other Rules or 
notified by the appropriate Government m the Omciai eia 


Extensions and exemptions— -By virtue of the powers o 
theAct the appropriate Governments have extended ^gvemP^' 

Act to some industrial undertakings which smce have oeeu ^ ^ 
ed therefrom. Important amongst such industrial estabusm 
various States are as follows : 

Assam— In May^ 1949, the Act was extended 
establishments, except mines, quarries, oilfields and railways, 
ing ten or more workers, 

Bombay — ^In December 1955, the Act was extended to ^ 
lishments employing 50 or more workers. The employees of tne 
bay State Road Transport Corporation were excluded from tne 
of Act during 1957. 

Uttar Pradesh — ^The scope of the Act has been extend;^ 
member establishments of the Employers’ Association of ^ 

India and of the Uttar Pradesh Oil Millowners’ Association, 
supply undertakings, water works and industrial establishrnents 
gaged in glass indu^ry irrespective of the number of workem e 
ployed therein. In November, 1950 the Act was also made ^PPj 
to undertakings employing less than 100 workers, provided t“, 
employer concerned voluntarily applied for certification of the Stana 
ing Orders.* 

West Bengal — In January 1952, the State Government extended 
the Act to all industrial establishments erbploying 50 or more worker»- 

Delhi — ^Delhi Transport Service and Delhi Polytechnic have been 
exempted. 

The Central Government exempted the industrial establishment 
in the port of Visakhapatnam from the applications of the Act in 
January, 1957. 

Main provisions — ^The main provisions of the Act relate to: 
(i) procedure for rabmission of draft Standing Orders, (ii) conditions 
for certification, (iii) date of operation and display of these orders, 
(iv) procedure for m^ifications, and (v) machinery for the imple- 
mentation of the A^. Reg^ding the procedure for submission of draft 
Standing OroCTS, the Ac:t provides that the draft orders should he 
^ single employer or by a group of employers) 
which the Act becomes appli- 
cable. The draft so submitted should, infer-alia, provide for every 
matter set out in, the scihedule to the Act, It shoidd also be, as far as 
practicably in conformity with the model standing orders. Along nnth 
3 ' draft the employer is required to furnish information regarding 


cagapcd in oil InaoEtix, m came mihia the poWcic of the raetoncs Act, lOtS. 
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llie number of worlonon employed and their affiliation to a trade 
union, if any. 

The conditions for corlification of the Standing Orders are that 
the orders should provide for all the matters specified in the Schedule 
(to the Act), Till recently, i.e.. September, 1956, it was not open to 
the Certifying Officer to adjudicate upon the reasonableness or other- 
wise of the provisions of the Standing Ordoi-s. This lacuna was re- 
moved by the Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1936. 

As regards the date of operation of Standing Orders, the Act pro- 
vides that these shall come into operation on the expiry of 30 days 
from the date on which authenticated copies thereof are sent to the 
parties, unless an appeal against them has been preferred. In case of 
an appeal, the Standing Orders, as modified by the Appellate Autho- 
rity, will come into operation on the expiry of seven days from the 
date on which the copies of the order's of the Appellate Authority are 
sent to the parlies concemed. The Standing Orders, as finally certi- 
fied, are required to be prominently posted on a special board in 
English and in the language understood by the majority of the work- 
men. 

The Act lays down certain procedure for modification of the 
Standing Orders even after certification in order, that adjustments 
may be possible in the light of the experience gained in their actual 
working. Application for modification can be submitted to the Certi- 
fying Officer either by an' employer or a workman desiring the 
change. The procedure for submission of the application for modifica- 
tion is the same as in the case of first application for certification of 
the draft Standing Orders. A certified Standing Order cannot be modi- 
fied until the expiry of six months from the date on which it became 
effective or its last modification was put into force. It can, however, 
be modified even before the expiry of six months if the modification 
sought is mutually agreed upon between the employer and the work- 
men. 

The machinery for implementing the'Act consists of the Certi- 
fying Officer and the Appellate Authority. The Labour Commissioner, 
where one is appointed, otherwise an Officer appointed for the pur- 
pose by the appropriate Government has to discharge the functions 
of the Certifying Officer. The ‘Appellate Authority’ is an Industrial 
Court, wherever it exists, or in its absence any authority appointed 
for ffie purpose by the appropriate Government. A list of Certifying 
Officers and Appellate Authorities appointed by some of the State 
Governments is given on page 350. 

L/B345DofLB— 24(a) 
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TABLE NO. CXXXV 


List of Certifying Officers and Appellate Authorities Under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 


State 

1 

Certifying OfSeer 

2 

ApxJollato Authority 

3 

Andbra 

Lahour Commissioner . . 

Industrial Tribunal, Hyderabad, 

Assam 

Lahour Commissioner . . 

Development Commissioner. 

Bihar 

Labour Commissioner . . 

Industrial Tribunal. 

Bombay 

Labour Commissioner . . 

Industrial Court. 

Sladras 

Labour Commissioner . . 

Industrial Tribunal till SGth August 
103T and Labour Courts thereafter. 

Mysore 

lAiliour Commissioner •. 

Industrial Tribunal, Bangalore. 

Orissa 

Ijabour Commissioner .. 

All the District Judges. 

Punjab 

Iialjour Commissioner . . 

Industrial Tribunal 

Uttar Pradeali 

labour Commissioner . . 

State Industrial Tribunal till 4tb April 
1957 and the Industrial Tribunal 
(Textiles) thereafter. 

Rajasthan . . 

Labour Commissioner .. 

Judge, High Court. 

^Vest Bengal 

Labour Commissioner .. 

N.A. 

Pelhi 

Conciliation Officer 

Director of Industries and Labour. 


N.A. information not available. 

As regards the question of application or interpretation of Stand- 
ing Orders the Act, as recently amended,^' provides that any employer 
or workman may refer the question to any one of the Labour Court^ 
constituted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 to whom such 
powers have been given by the appropriate Government. Such Courts 
are required to give an opportunity to the parties concerned and give 
their decision which will be final and binding on the parties.' 

Administration— The administration of the Act is the responsibi- 
lity of State Governments except in the case of Central Undertakings 
such as railways, major ports, oilfields, etc. For Central Undertakings 
.the Government of India have appointed the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner (Central) to exercise the powers of the Appellate Authority. 
The powers of Certifying Officers have been entrusted to the Eegional 
Labour Commissioners at Kanpur, Calcutta. Bombay, Bhanbad, 
Madras and Jabalpur. The Assistant Labour Commissioner (Central) 
at Headquarters contmued to exercise the powers of the Certifying 
Officer in respect of industrial establishments tmder the control of any 
Ministry of the Central Government. 

r- .^/o^ement — Some data are available regarding the progress of 

Sfvcf 


I>RpT»t"3 Amcnilmont and Miscellaneous Pro- 
r into fbrc% v^itb effert Irom 7tb October. 1930. 

'4al°Lt 1910 of fho Indu-tnal Etnplovment (Standing 
rs) ACI, 1910 during 19.,0" vido Ind-'an Labour Gazette, June 1930 pp. 1204— mi. 
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(c) The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947| 

Dhject and scope — ^The Industrial, Disputes Act was passed in 
March, __1947 and it replaced the previous legislation on the subject, 
viz., the Trade Disputes Act, 1929. Since 1947 the Act has been amend- 
ed several times i.e., in 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1956.§ The Act 
of 1947 was a comprehensive measure adopted by the Central Gov- 
ernment with a view to improving industrial relations. It provides the 
machinery or peaceful settlement of industrial disputes~and for the 
establishmenjt of works-committees~to enquire into, andT settle indivi- 
dual grievances and day-to-day difficulties. The Act introduced the 
principle of compulsory arbitration and prdhibited strikes in public 
utility services, without notic^. The l^ct set up for the first time two 
new institutions viz., Xi) Works Committees consisting of representa- 
tives of employers and employees in undertakings employing 100 or 
more workers, and (il) Industrial Tribunals for the adjudication of 
industrial disputes. 

In order to remove some shortcomings, noticed in the working of 
the Act, the Central Government has amended the same from time to 
time. The last amendment was the Industrial Disputes (Amendment 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956. By virtue of this amending 
Act, far reaching changes have been introduced in the original Act. It 
has, for instance, (i) enlarged the definition of the ‘workman’, which 
now includes technical staff and supervisory .personnel drawing a 
salary up to Rs. 500* per month, (ii) streamlined the adjudication 
machinery by providing for a three-tier system, for ensuring expedi- 
tious settlement of disput^ at the appropriate levels, (iii) abolished 
the'Labour Appellate Tribunal, (iv) removed the difficulties experienc- 
ed by employers by the operation of Section 33 of the Act, (v) incorpo- 
rated provisions for voluntary reference of disputes to arbitration, (vi) 
made provisions for enforcement of agreements reached between the 
parties, (vii) enhanced the penalty provision so as to ensure imple- 
mentation of awards and (viii) added the following five industries to 
the schedule of the original Act which may be declared to be public 
utility services — (1) banking, (ii) cement, (iii) defence establishments, 
(iv) service in hospitals and dispensaries, and (v) fire brigade service. 

The Act extends to the whole of India, except the State of Jammu « 
and Kashmir, W'here its provisions apply to industrial disputes con- 
cerning workmen employed under the Government of India only. 
Dm-ing 1956, the Government of Jammu and Kashmir introduced the 
Jammu and Kashmir Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Bill, 1936 in 
the State Legislature. The main aim of the Bill is to bring Stale Law 
in line with the corresponding Indian Law. 

Main Provisions-^^ain provisions of the Act, as amended up-to- 
date, relate to (i) works committees, (ii) conciliation and adjudication 
machinery, (iii) strikes and lock-outs, and (iv) lay-off and retrench- 
ment compensation. The important provisions of the Act in relation 
to these are briefly given below. 

(i) Works Committees— Appropriate Governments have been em- 
powered to prescribe that works committees should be constituted in 
ev ery industrial establishm ent employing 100 or more %vorkmcn. The 

»Pcwns emphyed in managerial and administralive cajneity drawiti!; lean than 

Ri. ."SOO .are not deemed to be Vorkmen’. Persons empteyed in p^ilire uervice ot as an oiSttr or 
other employe* of a prison are al o exeloded from the scope of the Act. 

jFot a drtaitsd bUtorical background, see Indkja tioltrar Tear Booh, 19415; pp. 82-84. 
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main function of these committees is to remove causes of friction be- 
tween emplo 3 'ers and workers in the day-to-day working of the estab- 
lishment and to promote measures for securing amity and good rela- 
tionship between them. 

(ii) Conciliation and Adjudication Machinery — (a) Conciliation 
and Court of Enquiries — ^The appropriate Governments are authoris- 
ed to appoint Conciliation Officers for any specified area or industry 
and to constitute Boards of Conciliation, or Courts of Enquiry for 
settling disputes. The Act makes it compulsory for Government to 
refer all disputes relating to public utility services for conciliation, 
but in case of other disputes, the Government can exercise discre- 
tion. Agreement reached between the parties concerned during the 
course of conciliation proceedings becomes binding on the parties^^d 
effective from the date agreed upon or from the date on which it is 
signed by the parties. The agreement remains binding for the period 
agreed upon by the parties, or if no such provision exists in the agree- 
ment, for a period of 6 months. Thereafter it continues to be binding 
imtil the expiry of two months from the date on which a- notice in 
writing of an intention to terminate the settlement is given by one of 
the parties. If no agreement is reached, the Conciliation Officer or the 
Board of Conciliation, as tha case may be. is required to submit a full 
repo^to the appropriate Government stating the steps taken to bring 
about a settlement as also the causes responsible for the’failtme of the 
conciliation proceedings. The Board of Conciliation is also required 
to give in its report its recommendations for the settlement of dis- 
putes. Once the Conciliation Officer “has given his report in the case of 
failure to arrive at a settlement, it is up to the appropriate Govern- 
meiil to decide whether the dispute should be referred for adjudi^tion 
or not. The Government can also refer disputes to Boards, Coims or^ 
Tribunals either of its own accord or on application by the parties. In 
case no reference is made, the appropriate Government has to record 
and communicate to the parties reasons for not referring the dispute 
for adjudication. But it is obligatory upon the Government to _ jeffir 
a dispute to a Board, Court, Tribunal or National Tribunal, n. fbe 
parties to the dispute jointly or separately apply in the prescribed 
manner and the Government is satisfied that persons applying repre- 
sent the majority of each party. The appropriate Government can even 
make a reference in case -of establishments where there is no actual 
dispute but in respect of which it feels that a certain reference made 
in other establishments is likely to affect them also. Actual or appre- 
hended disputes can be referred for adjudication by the Government. 

(b) Adjudication— The Act now provides for a three-tier system 
of original Tribunals, viz., Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals and 
National Tribunals. The first two can be appointed by both the Central 
' and State Governments but the last, i.e., National Tribimals only by 
the Central Government. Matters within the jurisdiction of Labour 
Courts and Industrial Tribunals are specified in the Second and Third 
Schedules to the Act. The Labour Courts are to deal with day-to-day 


*Tho relevant provision of tho Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscelianeous Pro- 
■visions) Act, 1956 was 'brought into force with effect from 7th October, 1950. 

tFor further details sec the article on ‘Worting of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
-Act, 1916 during 1956; Vide Indian Labmir GazeHe,Ju7it, I9IS;pp. 1234 — 1241. 

details regarding the provisions of the amending Aots, see the Indian hahtar 
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matters like propriety or legality of an order passed by an employer 
under the Standing Orders, application and interpretation thereof; 
•discharge or dismissal of workmen including re-instatement of, or 
.grant of relief to, workmen wrongfully dismissed; withdrawal of any 
customary concession or privilege; illegality of a strike or lock-out, 
;etc., as specified in the Second Schedule to the Act. Matters within the 
.jurisdiction of a Labour Court and those specified in Schedule Three 
to the Act also come within the jurisdiction of Industrial Tribunals. 
Matters relating to wages, allowances, bonus, gratuity, provident fund,, 
•shift-working othertvise than in accordance with Standing Orders, 
jules of discipline, rationalisation, retrenchment of workmen and 
closure of establishment are also covered by Third Schedule to the 
Act., The Act empowers the Central Government to add to, alter or 
amend the Second or Third Schedule. The National Tribunals are to 
adjudicate upon disputes on reference to them by the Government. 
Central Government can also refer to the National Tribunal for adjudi- 
•cation disputes involving any question of national importance or of 
such nature that industrial establishments situated in more than one 
•State are likely to be interested or affected by it. 

If a dispute is referred to a National Tribunal, no Labour Court 
•or Tribunal will have jurisdiction to adjudicate upon any matter which 
is under adjudication before the National Tribunal, and any reference 
in so far as it relates to such a matter pending before a Labour Court 
or an Industrial Tribunal will be void. 


(c) Enforceability of awards — ^An award becomes enforceable on 
the expiry of 30 days from the date of its publication. The appropriate 
Government, if it is a party to an award or if the Central Govern- 
ment is of opinion in the case of an award 'given by the National 
Tribunal, that it will be inexpedient on public grounds to give effect 
to the whole or any part of it, can declare that the award shall not 
■become enforceable on the expiry of thirty days from the date of its 
publication. The appropriate Government or the Central Government, 
as the case may be, have also the power to make an order rejecting 
■or modifying the award within 90 days from the date of its 
‘publication. In such" a case, the Government are required to lay before 
Legislature or Parliament, as the case may be, the award with a copy 
of the order on the very first available opportimity. The award so 
modified becomes enforceable on the expiry of 15 days from the date 
on which it is so laid before the Legislature. If the Government does 
not reject or modify the award within 90 days of its publication, it 
hecomes operative on the expiry of the said 30 days from the date of 


It^pubhcation. 

' (d) Duration of awards — All awards remain in operation for a 
period of one year in the first instance. But the appropriate Govern- 
ment has the power to extend the period of operation by anj' period 
not exceeding one year at a time. However, total period of operation 
of an award is not to exceed three years. The awards continue to be 


in operation even after the expiry of the prescribed period unless two 
months’ notice of termination is given by either of the’ parties to the 
opposite party. The appropriate Government can also refer for 
adjudication the issue for reducing the period of operation if there is 
a material change in the circumstances. The Government can take this 
vcourse either on its own or on the application of any party bound by 
the award. 
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(e) Arbitration — The Original Act of 1947 had no provisions for 
voluntary arbitration of disputes. Under the amended Act, the parties 
to a dispute can, by written agreement, refer the dispute for arbitra- 
tion, before it has been referred for adjudication to a Labour Court, 
Tribunal or a National Tribunal. A copy of the agreement is to be 
forwarded to the appropriate Government and the Conciliation Officer. 
The appropriate Government is required to publish it in the official 
Gazette within 14 days of its receipt. 


By virtue of a new provision in the amending Act of 1956 the 
appropriate Governments are empowered to refer to a Labour Court, 
Tribunal or National Tribunal for final decision on all questions which 
in its opinion involve doubts and difficulties as to the interpretation 
of any provisions of an award or settlement. 

(f) Penalties — ^Prior to the enactment of the Industrial Disputes 
{Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956, penalty for 
breaches of settlement or award was Rs. 200 for first conviction and 
maximum of Rs. 500 for second or subsequent convictions. In order to 
make the penalty provision deterrant and to ensure compliance of 
settlements and awards, a new provision has now been added. Accord- 
ing to this no distinction exists between the first and subsequent con- 
victions. A punishment of imprisonment extending to 6 months or fine 
or toth may also be awarded for non-compliance. Besides, by another 
enabling provision the courts are authorised to order payment of a 
part of the fine realised to the aggrieved party as a compensation. The 
Act also prescribes penalties for other offences such as illegal strikes 
and lock-outs, disclosure of confidential information, etc. 

(g) Notice of change — ^The amended Act also provides that the 
employer shall not introduce any change in respect of certain matters 
relating to conditions of employment specified in the Fourth Schedule 
TO the Act without giving the workman concerned 21 days’ notice of 
his intention to do so. 


pendency of proceedings— The Original Act 
regard to any matter or misconduct connected 
amending Act now provides that when an 
t^Sv" proceed against any workman in regard 

with dispute, he may do so in accordance 

involve Orders applicable to the workmen. If such action 

wases 1 *^® employer must pay the workmen 

aDorovS nf simultaneously apply to the authority for 

WOTkors\av??w?«r ? limited number of representatives of the 

TrffiuS Se Act declares 

strikc.s and lock-oute m public utility services to be illegal if they 

without giving a notice Si the pres- 
befo^o \ CoTicibL-^rt the pendency of conciliation proceedings 

prScedffiSrS ^ ^ter the conclusion of such 

vic^l or nm‘ whether in public utility ser- 

!ces or not, are also deemed to be illegal if commenced or declared 
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during the pendency of (a) conciliation proceedings before a Board 
and 7 days after the conclusion of such proceedings; (b) proceedings 
before a Tribunal and two months after the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings, and (c) during any period in which a settlement or award 
is in operation, in respect of matters covered by the settlement or 
award. Continuance of strike or lock-out is not illegal if it existed 
prior to the reference of the dispute to a Board or Tribunal provided 
that such a strike or lock-out was not in contravention of the provi- 
‘^lons of the Act, when it commenced or its continuance was not prohi- 
bited by the Government concerned. A strike or a lock-out declared 
in consequence of an illegal lock-out or strike is also illegal. Finan- 
cial aid in direct furtherance of an illegal strike or lock-out is prohi-- 
bited under the Act. 

(iv) Lay-off and retrenchment compensation — Workers employed 
in any factory, mine or plantation, having an average daily employ- 
ment of 50 or more workers and where the work done is not of inter- 
mittent or seasonal character, are entitled to compensation for lay-off 
provided they have a qualifying service of 240 days in the preceding 
twelve calendar months. Badli or casual workers are, however, not 
entitled to such compensation. The compensation is payable at the 
rate of half the basic wage and dearness allowance for a maximum 
period of 45 days in any period of 12 calendar months. The amending 
Act of 1956 lays down that where a worker is laid off for more than 
45 days, whether continuously or intermittently, and the lay-off after 
the expiry of the first' 45 days comprises continuous periods of one 
week or more, the workman shall be paid for all the days comprised 
in every such subsequent period of lay-off for one week or more unless 
there is an agreement to the contrary between him and the employer. 

No compensation shall be payable to a workman who has been 
so laid-off (a) if a workman refuses to accept alternative employment 
in the same establishment or in any other establishment belonging 
to the same o^vne^ in the same town or village within a radius of 5' 
miles from the establishment to which he belongs, if in the opinion of 
the employer, such alternative employment does not require any 
special skill or previous experience and can be done by the workman, 
provided that the wages which would normally have been paid to the- 
workman are offered for the alternative employment also; (b) if the 
worker does not present himself for work, at the establishment at the 
appointed time during normal working hours at least once a day;- 
and (c) if such laying-off is due to a strike or slowing-down of pro- 
duction on the part of workmen in another part of the establishment. 

Such categories of workmen as are eligible for lay-off compensa- 
tion are also entitled to retrenchment compensation. No workman' 
employed in any industry who has been in continuous service for not 
less than one year can be retrenched by an employer until one month’s- 
notice is given to him in writing indicating the reasons for retrench- 
ment. After the period of notice has expired and compensation has 
been paid at the rate of 15 days’ average wages for every completed 
year of service or any part thereof in excess of 6 months. No such 
notice is necessary if the retrenchment is under an agreement which 
specifies a date for termination of service. An employer desiring to< 
effect retrenchment must give notice in the prescri'bed manner to the 
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appropriate Government. In case, a person is retrenched after the ex- 
piry of the first 45 days lay-off, any amount paid to him as lay-off 
compensation can be set off against retrenchment compensation. The 
principle of ‘last come first go’ is to be followed as the procedure for 
retrenchment. But where a departure, is made from this principle, it 
is obligatory on the employer to record reasons therefor. During the 
year, 1956, a number of undertakings put up notices of closures on 
allegedly ‘bonafide’ grounds. The Supreme Court held that in cases of 
bonafide' closure no retrenchment compensation, was payable. In ord^r .. 
to reduce the hardships caused to workers on account of this interpre- - 
tation, the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1957 was passed 
and it was brought into force ‘with retrospective effect, i.e., from 
December, 1956. This amendment provides that retrenchment com- 
pensation shall be pavable in ‘bonafide closure’ or transfer of an under- 
taking. In the case of a change of ownership the workers shall not be 
entitled to compensation if they were re-employed on terms and 
conditions \yhich were not less favourable to them. On account of 
closure due to circumstances beyond the control of employers, the 
maximum compensation payable to workmen has been limited to their 
average pay for three months. Undertakings engaged in .construction 
work and those closing down within two years on account of the 
completion of its work, will not be required to pay compensation to 
their workers. 

The Government of India have also promulgated, from time to 
time, certain other Ordinances and passed certain Acts to supple- 
ment the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 in order to 
meet certain special .requirements. Some details of these examples 
have been given in the previous issues of the Year Book. Some State 
Governments have amended the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, in its 
application to their States. Amending Acts to the Central Act were 
adopted by the Government of Madras and Uttar Pradesh in 1949 
and 1951 respectively and Mysore, Punjab and Saurashfra in 1953. 

State Acts 

To supplement the provisions of Central Act relating to preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes sorne States have passed 
their own Acts. The States which have passed such Acts are Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh* and Uttar Pradesh. In Jammu and Kashmir, where 
the Central Acts are not in force, the State Government passed an 
Act in 1950 on the_ lines of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 as it was 
originally passed. t The main provisions of the three State Acts,J 
viz., Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh are given below: 

(a) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 

Object— The Act was passed in 1947 ivith a view to securing 
speedier settlement of industrial disputes. Under the Act trade unions 
which are not registered under the Indian Trade Unions' Act have no 
place in the settlement of such disputes. 


*Gt)vernment of erstwhile Madhya Bharat adopted Bombay Act in 1950. 
tin October 1957, the Government of JTammn and liashmir published the text of Jamran 
and Kashmir Inddstrial Disputes (Amendment) Bill, 1956. Th aim of the Bill is to bring the 
Btate law in line with the corresponding Indian Law. 

}For other details see Indian Labour Year Book — pp. 342 — 348. 
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Rights and Obligations of Unions— The employees can be repre- 
sented in the proceedings nnder the Act by any of the following 
four categories of unions, viz., representative unions, qualified unions, 
primary unions and approved unions. Approved unions are authorised 
to collect union dues, to hold meetings m the premises of the under- 
takings, and to inspect the work places of its members. Approved 
unions are authorised to refer any dispute to the Industrial Court 
for arbitration or to Wage Boards. They are also entitled to legal 
aid from the Government in important proceedings. However, approvj 
ed unions staging or instigating an illegal strike shall not be entitled 
to registration under the Act. A representative union is a sole bar- 
gaining agency in all proceedings in which they are entitled to appear. 
Any agreement reached with such a union will be effective and an 
award will be made in terms of such agreement, unless the Court 
Wage Board, or Arbitrator, as the case may be, is satisfied as to the 
existence of an illegality, mistake, etc., vitiating the agreement. The 
Act provides for the framing of Standing Orders by the employers 
and for constitution of Joint Committees which serve as a direct ana 
continuous link between employers and employees. An agreement 
reached in the course of conciliation proceedings becomes binding on 
the parties. In case no agreement is reached in the course of proceed- 
ings the Conciliator is required to send a complete report to the Chief 
Conciliator. If, at any stage, the parties agree to submit the dispute to 
arbitration, it becomes obligatory on the part of the -Conciliator to 
refer the dispute for arbitration. By an amendment of the Act in 1948; 
provision was made to split up the disputes in parts for purposes of 
conciliation, etc., if the parties agree. The Bombay High Court, in one 
of its decisions, held that a registered agreement, etc., to which a 
registered union is a party would be binding only on the members of 
the union and not on the other employees. This decision necessitated 
an amendment of the Act which was done in 1955. By virtue of the 
amending Act, provision was made for giving retrospective effect to 
a registered agreement, settlement award, etc., and to make them- 
binding on all employees in the industry in the local area. 

Machinery — For settling industrial disputes through arbitration; 
the Act provides for the creation of Labour Courts and also a Court 
of Industrial Arbitration. The Labour Courts are to deal with disputes 
relating to Standing Orders, changes in respect of matters specified 
in schedule III to the Act and to arbitrate upon disputes referred to 
it by Government. The Court of Industrial Arbitration is the Appellate 
authority. The Act provides for the appointment of Labour Officers 
and of Courts of Enquiry. The functions of the Labour Officers are 
to promote harmonious relations between employers and e.mployees 
to report to the Government the existence of any industrial dispute 
and to appear in any proceedings under the Act. 

The amending Act passed in 1948 provides for the setting up of 
Wage Boards to deal with general questions affecting the whole indus- 
try The Wage Boards are to function under the general superv/s-jn 
of the Industrial Court. In order to avoid multiplicity of proceedings 
under the Act, an amending Act was passed in 1953. By this amend- 
ment the Industrial Courts, Laoour Courts and Wage Boards have 
been empowered to decide all matters connected with or arising out 
of any industrial matter or dispute. 
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(b) The Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle- 
ment Act, 1947 (Madhya Pradesh) 

Object — ^The Act, more, or less, follows the model of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. The original Act provided for the registra- 
tion of only recognised unions for purposes of representation of em- 
ployees; but by virtue of an amending Act of 1955, provision has been 
made for the replacement of a recognised union by one having a 
larger membership. 

Mam Provisions — ^The Act provides for the constitution of Works 
Committees whose functions are more or less the same as those pres- 
cribed under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Provision has also been 
made for compulsory framing of certified Standing ' Orders by the 
employers. For purposes of conciliation, the Act provides for the 
setting up of a permanent concihation machinery consisting of Con- 
ciliators, Special Conciliators and a Chief Conciliator for the whole 
State. By virtue of the amending Act passed in 1955, provision has 
also been made for the appointment of Board of Conciliation. The Act 
empowers Government to set up District Industrial Courts or an 
Industrial Court for the whole State to determine industrial disputes 
and to deal with such other industrial matters as may be referred to 
them under the Act. The duty of the State Industrial Court is to give 
its opinion on any issue or matter relating 'to industrial disputes 
which may be referred to it by the Registrar or District Industrial 
Court. Appeals from the decisions of District Courts lie with the 
State Court. The decisions of the State Court are final and binding on 
the parties concerned. The Act lays do^vn the procedure to be adopted 
in referring an industrial dispute for arbitration, and empowers the 
State Government to refer at any time any industrial dispute to the 
State Industrial Court for arbitration on its merits. 

The amending Act of 1955 authorises the State Government to 
constitute a Wage Board for one or more industries for the State, and 
lays down the industrial matters that may be referred to it. The State 
Government is also empowered under the Act to modify or reject the 
decision of the Board after laying the decision together with the State- 
ment of their reasons for modification and rejection before the State 
Legislature. The Act also empowers the Wage Board to modify its own 
decisions for sufficient reasons. Appeals against the decisions of the 
Wage Board can be filed before the State Industrial Court within six 
weeks. However, no appeal can be filed if the decision relates to any 
industry carried on by a department of the State Government. 

(c) The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947* 

Object — ^The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was 
passed in December, 1947 and since then has been amended thrice, i.e., 
in 1950, 1953 and l95J. The Act confers wide powers on Government 
and authorises it to issue orders ‘inter alia’ (a) prohibiting strikes or 
lock-outs generally or in connection with any industrial dispute; 
(b) requiring employers and/or workers to observe such conditions 
and terms of employment as may be specified in the order; (c) appoint- 
ing industrial courts (d) appointing committees representing both 
employere and workmen; (e) referring any industrial dispute for 
conciliation or adjudication; (f) regulating or controlling the work- 
ing of any public utility service; and (g) regarding any other inciden- 
tal or supplementary matter. 

The Act as originally passed in 1947, was a very brief measure 
-uontaining mostly enabling provisions authorising the State Govern- 
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ment to take various measures, for the promotion of industrial peace. 
In order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the Central 
Act as amended, the State Government introduced the Uttar Pradesh 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
in the State Legislature. It became an Act on 29th December, 1956. 
The main changes introduced by the amending Act are as follows ; 

(i) The Central Act provides that the appropriate Government 
may constitute an Industrial Tribunal consisting of one 
person only. Since the State Government felt that disputes 
which affected or were likely to affect more than one indus- 
trial establishment should be adjudicated upon by Tribunals 
consisting of at least three persons, the amending Act 
makes the necessary provision in this regard. 

(ii) Under the Central Act, the appropriate Governments are 
not empowered to refer any award for reconsideration by 
the adjudicating authority. By virtue of the amending Act, 
the State Government are now authorised to remit the 
award of a Labour Court or a Tribunal for.reconsideration 

.... before its publication in the Gazette. 

(in) The State Act provides that an arbitration award shall 
not become enforceable if the State Government are satis- 
same has been given or obtained through 
^wsion, fraud or misrepresentation. 

(IV) The Act further lays down that any settlement arrived at 
between the employer and the workmen otherwise than in 
the course of conciliation proceedings in order to be bind- 
ing should be registered under the Act. The Registration 
Authority may refuse registration of any such settlement 
if it considers it to be expedient to do so on public grounds 
affecting social justice, or if the settlement has been brought 
sbout as a result of collusion, fraud or misrepresentation. 

'(v) On the matter of representation of parties the Uttar 
Pradesh Act provides that no officer of a union shall be 
entitled to represent any party unless a period of two years 
has elapsed since its registration under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. No such provision exists in the Central 
Act. 

11. Miscellaneous 

(a) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 

To eradicate the evils arising from the pledging of children for 
employment in factories, the above Aqt.was passed in February, 1933. 
The Act applies to the whole of India except the Stale of Jammu and 
Kashmir and declares void an agreement, written or oral, to pledge 
the labour of a child" below 15 years by the child’s parent or guardian 
m retuVn for any payment or benefit. However, an agreement made 
without detriment to a child .and not made in consideration of any 
benefit other than reasonable' wages to be paid for the child’s services 
and terminable at not morfe than a week’s notice is not deemed to be 
an illegal agreement, A person who knowingly enters into an agree- 
ment with a parent or an employer who knowingly employs a child 
is liable to a fine up to Rs. 200. A parent who knowingly pledges the 
^bour of his child is liable to be punished with a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50. A child has been defined as a person below the age 15 years ^ 
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(b) The Employment of Children Act, 1938 

Object and Scope — The main object of the Act is to check the- 
abuses arising out of the employment of children in workshops which, 
are outside the scope of factory legislation. The Act was first passed 
in 1938 to regulate the employment of children in occupations connect- 
ed with (i) transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway, and (ii)- 
any port authority. It has been amended on five occasions since then, 
VIZ., in 1939. 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. The last amending Act was 
passed to give effect to the I.L.O. Convention relating to night work 
of young persons employed in industry which has been ratified by 
India. The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu, 
and Kashmir. 

Main provisions — The main provisions of the Act relate to the- 
prohibition of employment of children in certain occupations. The 
main features of these prowsions as they stand now are given below. 

The Act prohibits the employment of children below the age of 
15 in any occupation connected with the transport of passengers, goods 
or mails by railways, or connected, with a port authority within the 
limits of any port. The Act further lays down that with the exception 
of children employed as apprentices or trainees, no child between 
the ages of 15 and 17 can be emploj'ed or permfEted to work in these 
occupations unless he is allowed a rest interval of at least 12 consecu- 
tive hours in a day. This period of rest is to include at least 7 such 
consecutive hours between 10 P.M. and 7 A.M. as may be prescribed 
by the appropriate Government. Power has been conferred upon the- 
appropriate . Government to relax restrictions' relating to rest period 
in case of an emergency. 

The Act also prohibits the employment of children below the age 
of 14 in workshops connected with bidi making, carpet weaving, cement 
manufacture (including bagging of cement), cloth printing, dyeing and; , 
weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and fire works, mica 
cutting and splitting, shellac manufacture, soap manufacture, taiming 
and wood cleaning. These provisipns, however, do not apply to work- 
shops where the work is done by the occupier with the aid of his 
family only or to any school established, aided or recognised by any 
State Government. State Governments are empowered to extend the 
scope of this provision of the Act to any other employment also. In 
exercise of this power the Government of Madras has extended the 
Act to children working as cleaner’s" in workshops attached to motor 
transport companies. The Government of Uttar Pradesh has also ex- 
tended this provision of the Act to brassware and glass bangle indus- 
tries. 

The railway administrations and port authorities are required to 
maintain registers showing names and dates of birth of children 
below the age of 17 employed by them, their periods of work, intervals 
of rest, nature of work, etc. They are also required to display notices 
containing relevant abstracts of the Act in a conspicuous and acces- 
sible place in such Indian language or languages as may be prescribed. 
Any person contravening provisions of the Act is liable to be punished 
with imprisonment which may extend to one month on with fine 
which may extend to Rs. 500 or with both. 

Rules made under the Act— In exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 7 of the Act, the Government of India have framed the 
Employment of Children (Railways) Rules, 1955 and the Employment 
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of Children (Major Ports) Rules, 1955. These Rules relate to the grant 
of rest intervals, maintenance of registers for children between 15 
and 17 years of age. display of abstracts of the Act, authorities compe- 
tent to grant certificate of fitness, powers of Inspectors, etc. These 
rules replaced the Employment of Children (Railway/Major Ports) 
Rules, 1940. Similarly, the State Governments of Assam, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
have also framed rules* under the Act. 

The Governments of Andhra and Rajasthan also propose to frame 
similar Rules for their respective States. These Rules generally deal 
with such matters as powers of an Inspector, competent authorities 
to grant certificate of age, form of such a certificate, etc. 

Administration — ^The administration of the Act in most of the 
States is the responsibility of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. 
In some States, Labour Commissioners or Deputy Commis- 
sioners have been declared to be Inspectors under the Act. So far 
as Central Undertakings are concerned, the administration of the Act 
is the responsibility of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central)’. The 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central)^ all Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners (Central), Conciliation Officers (Central) and Labour Inspec- 
tors (Central) have been notified as Inspectors in respect of Railways. 
The Central Government have appointed Conciliation Officers 
(Central) in the Ports of Madras, Visakhapatnam, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Cochin as Inspectors under the Act, in so far as ports are con- 
cerned. 

Enforcement — Some data are available regarding the enforce- 
ment of the Act in Railways and Ports, for which the Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central), is the administrative authority. His I'eport for 
19^5-56 reveals that the total number of establishments inspected was 
3,762 during 1955-56 as against 5,345 in the previous year. The number 
of irregularities detected in 1955-56 was 564. The irregularities mainly 
related to non-display of abstracts, the employment of under-aged per- 
sons and non-maintenance of registers. These irregularities W'ere 
brought to the notice of the authorities concerned and a number of 
them were I'ectified. 

(c) Collection of Statistics Act^ 1953 

Objects and scope— The Collection of Statistics Act, 1953 came 
into force from the 10th November, 1956 repealing thereby the Indus- 
trial Statistics Act, 1942. 

Main provisions -^ — It provides for the collection of statistics on 
(a) any matter relating to any industry or class of industries; (b) any 
matter relating to any commercial" or industrial concern or class of 
commercial or industrial concerns, and in particular, any matter relat- 
ing to factories; (e) any of the following matters so far as they relate 
to welfare of labour and conditions of labour, namely: — 

(i) price of commodifies; 

(ii) attendance; 

(iii) living conditions including housing, water supply and sani- 
tation; 

(iv) indebtedness; 

(y) rents of dwelling houses; 

(vi) wages and other earnings; 

*5;o (lata are avallaWe regarding iladhva Ilradc?]i .and Kerala ' ~ 

l,iB343DofLB— 
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(vii) provident and other funds provided for labour; 

(viii) benefits and amenities provided for labour; 

(ix) hours of work; 

(x) employment and unemployment; 

(xi) industrial and labour disputes; 

(xii) labour turnover; and 

(xiii) trade unions; 

The Act empowers the statistics authority appointed by the appro- 
priate Government to call for such information or returns as may be 
prescribed, by serving a notice and to examine the relevant records 
and documents. No information can. however, be published in such 
manner as would enable any particulars to be identified as referring to 
a particular concern without prior consent of the owner of that con- 
cern in writing. Penalties have been provided for non-submission of 
returns and for furnishing \vrong information. The Central Govern- 
ment may give directions to a State Government as to the carrying 
into execution- of this Act in the State. The Act extends to the whole 
of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Model Collection of Statistics (Labour) Rules have been drafted. 
These envisage collection of quarterly statistics of emplojment, earn- 
ings. absenteeism, etc., from specified types of establishments, e.g- 
registered factories, plantations, etc. A separate set of Rules called 
Collection of Statistics (Industrial and Labour Disputes) Rules have 
also been drafted providing for the collection of statistics of indus- 
triai disputes in respect of all sectors of economic activity. Pending 
raplementatton of these Rules framed under the Collection of Statis- 
Jw- former arrangements for the collection of quarterly 

employment, attendance, earnings, absenteeism, etc. in 
reject of labour employed in registered factories, plantations (tea, 
cinchona), tramways and ports imder the Indus- 
^al Statistics (Labour) Rules were continued. According to infor- 

Bureau, most of the States except Utt^ 
Orissa w'ere collecting returns under these Rules. A 
bv return could not. however, be achieved 

The wSole of difficulties of staff and resources, 

undpr iHo ^ ^ proper enforcement of the Labour Rules is 

under the consideration of the Government of India! 

dated^^uart^fv ^ States continued to furnish consoK- 

coveraee and Bureau. In view of the unsatisfactop' 

of theS sfaliithf how^ever, not much use could be made 

from the Puniab und^ quarterly statistics received 

Ju^ 1953 Labour Rules for the period July. 1952 to 

issue of the Indian 

(d) Legislatiox Relating to Indebtedness 

ness "of°yd'uriri2^l.S4i^ seS^^ fd 

time to time in the countri’^ The *cts 

relatino fn indphtPdnorrT j Provisions of some of these facts 
relating to indebtedness and allied problems are discussed below: 

India Commission on Labour in ' 

India recommendea. ^nter aha. that “the salary and wages of everj' 

workman receunng less than Rs. 300 p.m. be exempted entirely from 
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the possibility of altachment.”<' With a view to implementing this 
recommendation the Government of India amended “the Civil Proce- 
dure Code of 1908 providing for the exemption of attachment of 
salaries of all workers getting less than Rs. 100 per month ,and in 
tlie case of Government employees the first Bs. 100 and the moiety 
of the remainder. The amending Act also limits the period of conti- 
nuous attachment and provides that if a worker’s salary has been 
attached for a period of 24 months it should remain immune from 
liability of further attachment for a period of one year. 

lmpriso 7 xment /or debt — ^The Government of India amended the 
Civil Procedure Code in 1936 to prevent imprisonment for non-pay- 
ment of debt. According to the amending Act, imprisonment of 
debtors, except where a debtor is likely to obstruct or delay the exe- 
cution by leaving the Courts’ jurisdiction or where there has been 
a dishonest transfer of property, etc., is disallowed. _ The Punjab 
Government also passed an Act known as the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, which came into force in 1935. Under this Act, no 
judgement debtor can be imprisoned unless he refuses to pay a sum 
within his capacity from such property as is liable to attachment in 
execution of a decree. 

Liquidation of debts — ^The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
passed an Act known as the Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial 
Workers’ Debt Act, 1936. The Act applies to industrial workers whose 
earnings do not exceed Rs. 50 per month. Under tins Act. a worker 
whose debt exceeds his assets and three months’ wages can present a 
petition for the liquidation of his debts. After enquiring into the facts 
of the case, including the workers’ wages, and the number of depen- 
dents, the Court decides upon the amount which the worker may be 
required to pay. / 

Besetting industrial establishment — ^The Bengal Government 
passed an Act known as the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934 
which provides that any person loitering at or near any factory, 
workshop, etc., with a view to recovering debts from persons em- 
ployed therein would be liable to punishment with a fine or imprison- 
ment which may extend to six months or with both. The Act applied 
in the first instance, to Calcutta and- three surrounding areas but the 
Government were empowered to extend the scope of its application 
to other areas. The Act was amended in 1940 to make its provisions 
more specific and to extend its scope to workmen employed by local 
authorities and in public utility services and to seamen. 

The , Government of Madhya Pradesh passed an Act known as 
the Central Provinces Protection of Debtors’ Act, 1937 which is more 
or less on the lines of the Bengal Act, but wider, in scope. The Madras 
Government also passed an Act on this subject in 1941 which is called 
the Madras Workmen’s Protection Act, 1941, 

The Government of Bihar enacted the Bihar Workmen’s Protec- 
tion Act, 1948 which is designed to prevent the recovery of debts 
from certain classes of workmen by be-setting the places where they 
work to receive their wages and to protect such workmen from 
molestation and intimidation by their creditors. Besetting with a view 
to recovering debt is punishable rvith a fine or imprisonment up to 
6 months or with both. 

*Ileport of tho Koy.al Commission on Labour in India — p.^3. 

L/B345DorLB— 25(a) 



CHAPTER X 

INDIAN LABOUR OVERSEAS 


The various aspects of conditions of labour within the country 
have been discussed in the foregoing chapters. In order to make the 
study of Indian labour complete, we shall discuss in this chapter the 
position of labour of Indian origin settled overseas. 

The flow of Indian workers to new plantations in newly dis- 
covered countries had actually started in the early part of the 19th 
century when the economic and political power of India had weaken- 
ed and had necessitated the search for employment outside the 
borders of the country. With the abolition of slavery the planters in 
certain countries were also compelled to search for the cheap labour 
supply elsewhere and such labour was available in abundance in 
India at that time. Many of the workei’S, who had originally gone out 
with the intention of returning after some time and had the right of 
repatriation after a specified period of contract, however, preferred 
-to settle down in the countries to which they had migrated. The 
talfle on the next page shows the number of persons of Indian origin 
and their proportion to the total population of some overseas countries. 

detailed account of the conditions of labour of Indian origin 
in different countries is given in the following paragraphs: — 


United Kingdom 

available in the Bureau, the esti- 
8 o!oOO. ^ Indian workers in the United Kingdom was about 


EnelTsh workers are illiterate or barely literate m 

onlv ofsemi^WUo^”' unskiUed labourers with a small percentage 
S ^^ducadoS 'vage rates, hous- 

arl’eSS to thp i n^edical facilities for Indian workers as they 
are entitled to the same treatment as British subjects. 

Ceylon 

rub^r^pr^tations^ Dnyin^a ^ Ceylon is mainly employed, in tea 
were employed in 1 7n7 pS 1956, labourers of Indian origin 

of laboSs of Tnddn n^^- these.estates the number 

non-residents and the rest 5^ these, only 1,924 were 

are pursuing a policy of Cpvfop^”*f- ^he Ceylon Government, who 
in the Ceylon Citizeifship Ac? 1048 e.xpression 

Act and the Indian ReSdenS'rS ^^^g^ation and Emigrahon 
scope for the employment of frpcli 1949, have Inft Idt^ 

to restrictions imposed on Ceylon. In addition 

such labourers of Indian origin tendency is to depriv 
Ceylon citizenship of emplp-^ent ^°t been able to acquire 

Insurance and other social welfare <;p 1 ip* under the Nation 

the citizenship law is being administerpH^-^^' el- 

and a large number of applications of Indian laSLS f^Ceylon citi- 
zenship have been reiected. During the last threfz^aS there have been 
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TABLE NO. CXXXVI 

Number of Persot^s op Indiak Origin and their Proportion to the 
Total Population of Some Overseas Countries 


Country 

Year to 
which 
informa- 
tion 
relates 

Total 

jsopulation 

Fopulalion of 
Indian 
origin 

Percent- 
age of 
col. 4 to 
col. 3 

1 

o 

» 

4 

5 

United Kingdom 

1937 

5,30,00,000 

1,00.000* 

2-8 

Aein 





Ceylon 

19.70 

85,89,000 

4,52,970t 

5-3 

Burma 

1931 

1,40,07,140 

1 0,17,825 

C-9 

Federation of Sfalayn 

1036 

02.00, 000 

. 7,00, coot 

11*3 

East Ji- Central Africa 





ICcnTa 

1957 

62,54,000 

1,61,700 

2*6 

Taavanyikft 

1937 

87,88, 466§ 

71,7001! 

0-8 

Uganda 

1037 

50,79,000 

50,600 

1-0 

Zanzibar & Pemba 

1918 

2,04,162 

15,211^ 

5-8 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasa- 
land. 

1950 

• 47,80,000 

9,000 

0-2 

South Africa 

19.71 

1,24,37,227 

3,58, 73S»* 

•• 

IFest Indies , 





Jamaica 

I95T 

15,00,000 

24,000 

1-7 

Trinidad and Tobago 

19.77 

_ 7,20,800 

2,67,000 

37*0 

British Gninna 

1957 

4,80,900 

2,38,930 

49-1 

Others 





Fiji Islands 

1930 

3.45,737tt 

1.69,403 

49-0 

Mauritius & Dependencies 

1930 

5,79,123 

3,89,205 

67-2 


*ThiB Cgnro IB a very rough estimate andis based on tho lOoI Census trithlatet raodificationn^ 

The OensuBfiguretnerely gives the number of people residing in United Kingdom who were 

in India. This neccssadly included families ofBritish ^rviee people and offieinls who had relumed 
to United Kingdom after 1947. 

•fEstate workers only. 

Jlnoluding Ceylonese and Pakistanese. 

§Including 2,833 persons in transit. , 

(JIncluding Pakistancse. 

Itit includes the nationals of Pakistan and Goa as well. . * 

•*Tho figure refers to Asiatics of whom 98 per cent, were Indi.ins. 

-(■^Tlio estimated population at the end of 1957 was 3,01,038. 

i 
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more depnrlurcs of Indirm estate labouies-s ar. compared to thenr 
arrivals in Ceylon, as shown by tlie following figures: — 


t 

( 

v*'«r ■ .\»Tiv,U» 

: 

i 

1 1>'T«* ' 

firm 

i 

mr.r. 

.. ., .. ,, 

j 2,:c^ 

10.', (1 

! 

1 

iwr 

! . . 

.. 1 l,(i72 

! n.Sbi 

1 


The following were the minimum daily rales of wages inclusive 
of special allowances paid to lea and nibber estate workers in 195G 
and 1957 respectively. 


TABLE NO. CXXrtqi 

MiNmiUM Rwi:s or Wagks Inclusivk or Sit-ciat. At.t,ov.'ANCi: w Te.% 
RujiREn Est,\ti:s or CEvrxtN nunmo tuf. YEAtis 1956 and 1957 


Estr-lo 

- 

llViO 

lO'iT 

Men 

Women 

Cliilflren 

Men 

Women 

Chi'drrn | 



Iti. C. 

n^. c. 

lU. C. 

r.3. c. 

P.3. C. 

r.j. 

Tea 

•• 

2 SA 

I SS 

1 .AS 

2 3S 

1 .Si) 

J 57 

Unlibcr 


2 .-HI 

2 13 

l 81 

2 AA 

2 H 

1 fi-’ 
_/ 


Prices 1952^ on dumber with base Average 

mices 1902-100 was 102.8 m 1957 as compared to 100.2 in 1956. 

and rSidSrSmv^l allowance, every Indian male worker 

to ^th hiicihpl r,f at least one non-working child is entitled 

co4rS Lur^with':? of cost every month. A normal working day 
Is paid for af 1 hours interval at mid-dav. Overtime work 

to provide work for Employers are bound by law 

all labourers of Indinn^nv^^-^ m the week or pay for such periods Vo 
days with pay at thp ^^bourer is entitled to annual bob* 

in excess of ^8 davs 5 days worked 

case S Umen 204 days in the 

y4S. Ev^rTviman wo^ ^ maximum of 12 days per 

the same estate rvithin the year imrnprf^^+'^i 150 days or more on 
ment is entitled to !?<; 49 ,™^odiateIy preceding her confine- 

S ComSfsLne? With the permission 

-hrz 1 ai^d recreational facilities are shared 

by both Sinhalese and Indian labourers. There are hospitals, dispen- 
sanes and creches in a number of estates. The estates employ mid- 
Avives for maternity and child welfare work. Maternity benehts are 
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paid and there is provision for the payment of compensation to 
workers against disablement or death. 

Labourers live in line rooms which usually are of back to back 
type. Some of the estates have constructed a few cottage type line 
rooms as well. Recently, an estate' in the upcountry area has construct- 
ed a set of fiats for the labourers. There are just a few estates with 
line I’ooms electrified. There were no extensive plans for line room 
building. The cost of a line room is approximately Rs. 2,500. Water 
is supplied by means of pipe, well, etc. There are latrines but the 
number is considered to be inadequate. Some estates provide volley- 
ball and badminton courts for labourers. Some estates have provided 
reading room facilities also. 

There were 884 estate schools' in 1956 as against 88! in 1954. The 
percentage of attendance was 61.84. Most of the estate schools are 
private-owned. Just a small number of them have been taken over 
by the Government. 


Burma 

The available information was given in the last issue of the Year 
Book"-. No later data are available. 

Federation of Malaya . 

Malaya needed additional labour when they started developing 
plantations and tin industries. They started giving assistance to South 
Indians and Chinese in immigrating to their country. Between 1907 
and 1938 recruitment was controlled and stimulated hy the Indian 
Immigration Committee with the assistance of money available from 
the Indian Immigration Fund to which all employers of Indian labour 
were to contribute. In 1938, the Government of India stopped the 
migration of unskilled labour from India to Malaya, with the result 
that the number of Indians employed there had decreased to 2,06,000 
in 1947 as compared to 2,53,000 in 1938. In August 1953 the Govern- 
ment of Malaya introduced new Immigration Regulations which fur- 
ther made the entry of Indians into Malaya difficult. The total num- 
ber of Indians, including Ceylonese and Pakistanis, in Malaya as on 
31st July, 1956 was 7,00,000 out of a total population of 6.2 millions. 
The number of labourers of Indian origin (including Ceylonese and 
Pakistanis) employed in Malaya as on 31st July, 1956 was about 
2,33,670. Majority of them, about 1,61,610 were employed in estates. 
A good number of Indian labourers were working for Government 
also. The total number of South Indian labourers and their depen- 
dants who repatriated to India during 1956 was 1.201 comprising 938 
.adults, 227 minors and 36 infants. 

In June, 1956, a revised agreement providing for higher earnings 
■and wage rates was negotiated between the National Union of Planta- 
tion Workers and the Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ Asso- 
ciation in respect of rubber estates. This agreement continued the 
practice of tying earnings and wage rates to die average selling price 
of rubber. The rates of wages paid to piece-rate tappers are usually 
fixed irrespective of race or sex. Their earnings, however, differ consi- 
derably according to the race of the tapper though not according to 
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the sex. Of the directly employed piecr-ntte tapper.;: Iho monthly 
average earnmgs for Indiana waa ?.'»1 for ‘241. days v.’orked. tiniCorm 
rales irrespective of race or sex are also usually paid to daily rolct. 
tappcTS though some employeis who aic not membeis of the 
Employers' Association do pay lower sates to women. 

The worlrman from India, like Ids Chinese counleipart. has almost 
become a peimanent resident of that country, and no longer intenus 
to ix'turn to hir-^ ancestrs'l liome. The typical Irniian wane-earner 
remains a wagc-earnei all his life, often being reluctant evesi nj 
change his place of emplo.vnient. Tluis, the labouier of Indian origin 
remains a landk-s.s v.'orl'.er without a real slake in the country ond 
v/Uhout playing a real part in the community life. 

Under the provi-sions of tb.o Labour Code of Malay'a, all places of 
employment, where more than 50 female labourers work, have to 
provide a creche for cliildrcn up to the ago of 3 years. Am employer 
has also to engage a sutTicienl number of v/omen to look after these 
children and to provide the children in the cicchc with milk and rice. 
Many estates provide proprietary mixtures, containing vitamin, in 
place of rice. All women labourers are entitled to abstain from v.'ork 
for a period of one montli before and one month after confmcinent, 
and to receive from their employer a maternity allowance based on 
their earnings. 

Under the Labour Code, an employer who has 10 or more children 
of any one race between the ages of 7 and lit residing on the property, 
provided they are children of labourers who work there, has to pro- 
vide them with a school. On estates and mines throughout the coun- 
try there are 690 Tamil schools. 

According to the Labour Code the health and medical treatment 
of labourers and their dependents, who live on estates and mines, are 
the responsibility of t'ne employers. Other workens obtain meaica^ 
attention from prh’ate doctors or in Government hospitals. The 
treatment is provided free to those who cannot afford to pay the 
Government hospitals. 


The Children and Young Persons Ordinance of 1947 forbids the 
employment of children under the age of 14 years in any work which 
is like’ly to be injurious to the health of the child or in which any 
heavy weight has to be carried. It also lays dowm fairlv strict rules 
regarding the number of hours for which children and voung persons 
of various ages can be employed. The Ordinance also controls the 
performance, in public entertainment, of children under the age of 
16 years requiring them to be licensed by the Labour Department and 
to be medically examined by a Government medical officer. The em- 
ployment of women during the night and of youths under the age of 
18 years aie prohibited. Mining Liaws forbid the employnient of young* 
persons and \vomen v/orkers in underground workings on mines. 


E.VST AND Central Africa 

Indian population including 
nooiflS?on 1,61,700 out of a total 

° 0^^966 cent as against 97.687 out of 

* ^ 1. per cent., in 1948. The Colony's employed population 
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as on 30th June, 1957, totalled 6,14,395 persons of all races of whom 
37,166, i.e., 6 per cent, were Asians which included Indians, Pakistanis, 
Goans, Seychellois, Arabs and all others who are not racially African 
or European, 69,4 per cent, of Asians were employed in private indus- 
try and commerce; 29.2 per cent, in public services and the remaining 
1.4 per cent, in agriculture. The cost of Living Index Number for 
Nairobi with Base August 1939=100 was 288 in December, 1957 as 
against 279 in December, 1956 and 275 in December, 1955. The average 
earnings of Non-African employees during 1955, and 1956 were as 
follows : 



193.3 

1 

1.030 


£ 

£ 

1. /’ri'i'fl/c Inditslrii — 



5Ien . . 

4.3S 

467 

Womon 

315 

333 

2. Public Services — 

' 


Mon . , 

.333 

510 1 

Women 

480 

400 

,3. Agriculture — 

- 


Men . . 

504 

4SS 

' ' i 




Tanganyika — ^In 1957, there' were 71.760 Indians including 
Pakistanis out of a total population of 87,88,466*. The number of 
Asians employed in all registered factories on 31st December, 1956 
was only 3,184. i.e., 5.1 per cent, of the total employment in registered 
factories. The cost of Living Index (excluding rent) for Dar-Es^alaam 
for Asians with Base December, 1950=100 was 140 in 1957 as against 
135 in December, 1956 and 132 in December, 1955. The persons of 
Indian origin are not Working as labourers in Tanganyika. 

Uganda — Indians (including Pakistanis and Goans) in Uganda 
numbered approximately 56,600 in 1957 out of a total population of 
56,79,000. The number of Asian employees during 1957 was 9,269. The 
Cost of Living Index for Kampala with Base December, 1951=100 
was 135 in December, 1957 as compared to 132 in December, 1956 and 
126 in December, 1955. 

Indian labour is not of unskilled type in Uganda; mostly they are 
skilled workers and supervisors. The wage levels of Indian employees 
take them outside the scope of the Uganda Employment Ordinance 
which only applies to persons whose wages are Shs. 150 p.m. or less. 
There is, therefore, no statutory obligation for employers to provide 
medical facilities and housing for such employees, although these are 
usually provided for in the employment contracts of Indians who are 
admitted on Temporary Employment Passes. 


‘Including 2,833 poreons in transit. 
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A few of the larger employers, such as, the two big sugar com- 
panies, do in fact provide full medical facilities for Indians at their 
places of employment. Moreover, any employee, of whatever race, can 
obtain treatment at any of the Government liospitals or disjiensanes 
throughout the country. 


In most cases employers provide housing to their Indian erm 
ployees, who are normally charged rent for the accommodation which 
they occupy. Ih the larger towns accommodation has been more of 
a problem than in the rural areas, but as a result of considerable 
. mount of building in recent years the position is now much eas'er. 

Educational and recreational facilities are not usually provided 
by employers, though the two big sugar companies provide adequate 
facilities of this type for their Indian employees and their families. 
Schools for Indian children and recreational clubs for members of 
the Indian community are to be found in all the large and many of 
the small centres of population. 

Zanzibar and Pemba — ^In 1948 there were 15,211 Indians, includ- 
ing Pakistanis, out of a total population of 2,64.162. In 1953 the total 
population was estimated to be about 274 thousands. The latest figures 
-are not available. 

^ Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland — ^The estimated number of 
Asians (including Pakistanis and Goans) was 20,800 at the end of 
December, 1957. There are practically no Indian labourers in the 
Federation and, therefore, no local wages have been fixed by the 
Government for them. The Cost of Living Index Number for Non- 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia with Base August, 1939=100 was 198 
In December, 1956 as compared to 191 in December, 1955. 

South Africa — ^The available information was given in the last 
issue of the Year Book' . No later data are available. 


British West Indies Including British Guiana 

Indian labour was first introduced into British Guiana, Trinidad 
-and Jamaica during the years 1838, 1844 and 1845 respectively on an 
indentured system. By 1911 immigration came to an end as far as 
-Jamaica and British Guiana w^ere concerned. In Trinidad the migra- 
tion continued till 1917 when it ceased altogether The number of per- 
'sons of Mian origin and their percentages to the total population in 
each of these three areas are given in Table No. CXXXVI Labourers 
of Indian origin are mostly employed in sugar nlantatimvi where 


The cSrjfLiving’fndL^Numblr^f^^^^^ same rates as others 

ma in Sugar Plantation in Indian origin work 

lea of .p.aca-,varker (lasidaSt) i„ s4ir fa«t“S durifg 
Laiour Tcor -Boot, 1935-36 


pp. 3B1-302. 
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ranged from £1-4-0 to £2-13-21. With regard to medical, housing, 
educational and recreational facilities also there was no discrimina- 
tion between the labourers of Indian origin and others. 

Mauritius — The estimated number of persons of Indian origin on 
31st December, 1956 was 3,89,205 out of the total population of 5,79,123. 
All these persons of Indian origin are now Mauritian British subjects. 
Separate figures of labourers of Indian origin are not available. 
During 1956, 80,364 workers were employed in various industries. 
More than 3/4th of these workers may be estimated as of Indian 
origin. Indian labour is employed mainly in sugar and tea plantations. 

The average basic wage of a skilled worker ranged from approxi- 
mately Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 p.m. depending upon the type of work done 
and the grade of the worker. In addition he was paid cost of living 
allowance at about 45 per cent and yearly bonus of 3^ months’ basic 
wage. The monthly average on the basis of 26 working days’ wage, in- 
'clusive of cost of living allowance, of a daily employed field labourer 
and factory woi'ker was approximately Rs. 94 and Rs. 76 respectively. 
Women workers were paid at approximately half of these rates. 

The cost of living indices of manual workers during 1955 and 1956 
"were 370 and 366 respectively, with Base 1939=100. 

Monthly workers are entitled to free medical treatment. Hospitals 
and dispensaries are maintained on most of the sugar estates. Female 
labourers are further entitled to maternity allowance. Labourers get 
free accommodation or allowance in lieu thereof. Community centres, 
baitkas, football grounds, etc., are provided in some estates. There 
are also welfare centres for, educational, cultural and general social 
development of labourers on a modest scale. 

Fiji Islands 

In 1879 the first group of Indian labourers was introduced to work 
in the sugarcane fields and coconut plantations under the indentured 
system which has now been abolistxed. After 1946, there was little 
organised immigration of Indians into the islands but the community 
of Indian origin had by then become firmly rooted. The number of 
persons of Indian origin in Fiji in September, 1956 was 1,69,403 out of 
an approximate total population of 3,45,737. Persons of Indian origin 
.are the main producers of sugarcane rvhich is grown on freehold land 
•or on land leased from the Fijians or from the Colonial Sugar Refin- 
ing Company Ltd. Processing of the sugarcane is entirely in the hands 
■of this company. 

The majority of the population, both Fijian and Indian, is not 
wage-earning but settled on land. In 1957, there were 23,376 manual 
wage-earners as against 23,107 in 1956 and 21,734 in 1955. Of these, 
11,352 were of Indian origin in 1957 as against 11,320 in' 1956 and 
10,830 during the year 1955. These figures do not include domestic 
-.servants, casual stevedores, seasonal and agricultural workers, salaried 
.and non-manual workers. The workers are mainly employed in Sugar 
Manufacture, and Transport. Building and Allied Trades, Wholesale 
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and Retail Trade and Government Departments. The number of child- 
ren and women wage-earners is insignificant. Fifteen years is the 
statutory minimum age for employment in industrial undertakings. 

The average weekly earnings of skilled workers (both Fijians 
and Indians) in 1956 were £6-14-6 and those of the unskilled workers 
£3-7-0. Unskilled casual labourers usually earned about 2 shillings per 
hour in the city area. ' 


Two cost of living indices are maintained, each with Base 1939 — 
100. The index numbers were as follows : 


j 1st January 

1 

1 195G 

I 


1. Workers of Indian origin (SUVA) .. .. 

2. Workers of Indian origin (Others) .. .. .. i 309 

1 ' 

2S5 

324 


The main cause of the increase on 1st January, 1957 as compared to 
1st Januai'y. 1956 was the increased cost of food caused by shortages 
arising out of the bad weather conditions. 


The workers get free out-door treatment at an Assistant Medical 
Practitioner's clinic and indoor treatment in a general w^ard of a 
public hospital. Provision exists for free maintenance and treatment 
of workers suffering from tuberculosis. 

No housing facilities are provided as a rule but the Colonial Sugar- 
Refinery Company which employs considerable number of labourers- 
of Indian origin provides housing facilities although these are not 
very good. Poor accommodation often leads to poor disciplining of 
children, and in all cases the overcrowding of accommodation means 
that there are few facilities for home occupations or recreations. No- 
educational or recreational facilities are provided to the labourers as- 
such. 

Till 1956 there was no factory legislation, but there were numerous 
provisions in the laws of the colony for the protection of W’orkers. An 
Ordinance provided for compensation for accidents and certain occu- 
pational diseases. In 1957 a considerable amount of legislation wa^- 
enacted. Some important ones were as follows: 

1. "Wages Councils Ordinance — ^which provides, for the estab- 
lishment of Wages Councils. 

2. Factory Ordinance — ^which provides for the regulation of 
the conditions of employment in factories and other places 
as regards the health, safety and welfare of persons em- 
ployed herein, for the safety - and inspection of certain* 
plant and machiners', and for purposes incidental to or con- 
nected with matters aforesaid. 
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3. Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance which 
increases amounts of compensation and facilitates settle- 
ments. 

Thirty-seven Indians were repatriated to India under the Indian 
Immigrants (Repatriation) Ordinance. Thirty-four were granted free 
passages by air to Sydney and by ship from Sydney to Bombay. The 
ether three who made their own arrangements to travel to India 
were given each a grant of £107-15-6 towards their passage costs. 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

Objects— The I.L.O. was created by the Peace Treaty 
the sole intention of serving International peace through the cs - 
lishment of social justice. It is one of the very few internatjo 
organisations created after World War I which have survived 
great catastrophy of 1939—45. It has further achieved greater stren^n 
and has a fine record of achievements in the held of laboun Ihe ai 
and objectives of the Organisation were redefined by the Declar^io 
of Philadelphia adopted at the 26th Session of the International l^bo 
Conference held in May 1.944. This Declaration reaffirms the fund -• 
mental principles upon which the Organisation is based and, in parti- 
cular, that; “(a).Labour is not a commodity; (b) freedom of expressio^ 
and of association are essential to sustained progress; (c) poverty anj'- 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity everj'where; and_(d) the war 
against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting vigour witnin 
each nation, and by continuous and concerted international efforts lU' 
which the representatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal 
status with those of Governments, join with them in free discussion 
and democratic decision with a view to the promotion of the conpio^ 
welfare”. It asserts the primacy of the social objective in internaffonal 
policy and defines the objectives as being the attainment of conditions 
in which all human beings, irrespective of race, creed and sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity, etc. The Declaration recognises for this purpose 
the solemn obligations of the Organisation to promote programmes 
to achieve full employment and the raising of standards of liviugt 
just share of the fruits of progress to all and a minimum living wage 
to all employed and in need of such protection, recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, extension of social security measures, 
etc. 


The scope and emphasis of social policy throughout the world 
have changed recently, particularly since the second world war- 
Several nations containing more than one third of the world's popu- 
lation and belonging mostly to Asia and Africa attained independent 
status. The balance between the continents in the annals of the 
Organisation altered, rapidly and profoundly. Thd International 
.‘-etting within which the LL.O. had to do its work was radically 
transformed. Most of the countries admitted to the membership of 
the Organisation in recent years were underdeveloped and their needs 
were different from those of the industrialised countries of the 
v/ond. It has been the endeavour of I.L.O. to meet the needs of such 
countries by expanding technical assistance activities and develop- 
mg^ programmes in the field of man-power, training and product!- 
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Tlie evolutiofi in the scope and empliasis of social policy has had 
its efl'ecl not only on tiie programme but also on the structure and 
organisation of the I.L.O. Tlie I.L.O. have more experts working in 
ditreront countries on its behalf and field offices have been set up 
to assist in the development of the technical assistance programme ip 
underdeveloped areas. 

MerrMemhip and Finances — On 1st October 195G, seventy-seven 
nations were members of the I.L.O. Subsequently, Nicaragua, Ghana, 
and Federation of Malaya were admitted as new members and 
Venezuela withdrew from the Organisation. Consequently, the total 
membership increased to 79. The total gross expenditure budget of 
the I.L.O. for the year 1958 was 8,073,901. India’s gross contribution 
to the budget for 1958 was fixed at 3..35 per cent, amounting to $267,092 
(Rs. 1,271,357.92). 

Structure — The three principal organs of the I.L.O. are: (a) the 
International Labour Office, which is its permanent Secretariat; (b). 
tlie Governing Body, whicli is its executive; and (c) the International 
Labour Conference.' The composition of these organs is given below: — 

(a) International Labour Office — ^The Office is responsible, inter 
0 cUa, for collection and distribution of information on subjects relat- 
ing to the conditions of industrial life and labour, examination of sub- 
jects coming up before the Conference and Committees and prepara- 
tion of documents thereon, conduct of special investigations, etc. It 
thus serves as a research centre and a clearing house o'f information 
on social and industrial questions. The Director-General is the Chief 
Executive of the Office. The number of established posts provided, 
for in the budget of the I.L.O. for 1958. including field offices, is 762 
of which 297 posts are of the rank of Member of Division and above. 
The number of Indian nationals on the staff of the I.L.O,, excluding 
branch offices but including the Asian Field Office at Bangalore, was 
14, of the rank of Member of Division and above. An Indian (Shri 
R. Rao) is the senior Assistant Director General. 

Mention may be made hero of the branch office of the I.L.O. at 
New Delhi. This office was established in 1928. It serves as a liilk, 
between the International Labour Office at Geneva on the one hand 
and the Government and employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
India on the other. It keeps its Head Office informed of the social and 
economic developments in India by periodic reports and acts as a 
clearing house of information on subjects falling within the scope of' 
the Organisation. The Director is the head of the branch office. 

(b) Governing Body — ^The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is a tripartite body and consists of 40 members, 20 
representing Governments. 10 representing employers and 10 rep- 
resenting workers. Half the Government seats are held permanently- 
by ten countries of chief industrial importance of which India is- 
one. The other ten are held fay the States elected for a period 
of three years by the Government delegates of the Member States 
other than the States of chief industrial importance. The employers’ 
■ind workers’ members are elected for a three-year period by the 
employers’ and workers' delegates respectively to the Conference 
and they are regarded as being representatives of the entire body- 
of employers’ and workers’ delegates to the Conference. 
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(c) International Labour Conference — The General Conference, 
which is usually convened once a year, is composed of four represen- 
tatives of each of the Member States of whom two are Government 
delegates and the other two delegates representing respectively the 
employers and work-people of each of the Members. Each delegate 
may be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two in number for 
each item on the agenda of the Conference. The representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers are equal in status at the Con- 
ference and its tripartite composition has become a fimdamental 
characteristic. 

The conclusions of the Conference generally take the form either 
of a Convention or a Recommendation. A two-thirds majority is 
necessary on the final vote for the adoption of a Convention or a 
Recommendation. The Conference has in the course of its 40 sessions 
adopted |.07 Conventions and 104 Recommendations covering a variety 
■of subjects. A complete list of these Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions is given in Appendix 11. 

Ratified Conventions — The Constitution of the Organisation re- 
quires every Member State to place all Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference before the appropriate autho- 
rity or authorities for enactment of legislation or other action to give 
effect to them. In case it meets the approval of the competent autho- 
rity, the Convention is to be formally ratified and communicated to 
the International Labour Office. India had upto the end of 1957 
ratified 22 Conventions mentioned in the statement below; — 


TABLE NO. CXXXVin 

List of International Labour Conventions Ratified by India 


Convention 

. 

Date ofregisfratioB 
of mtification 

Xo. 1 — ^Hours oC Work (Industry) Goavontion, 1919 — limiting tlie 
hours of -work in indnotrial imdertnkings to eiglit in the day 
and fortyeight in the ■week. 

14-7-1931 

Xo. i — Xight Work (Women)Xk)nvcntion, 1919 — concerning emp- 
loyment of women during night. 

14-7-1931 

1 Xo. 5— llinimum Age (Ihdnstry) Convention, 1919 — fixing mini- 
1 mum age for admission of children to industrial emplojment. 

9-9-1955 

Xo. 0 — Xight Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention. 

1919 — concerning the night work of young pers ons cmplc^cd 
in industry. 

14-7-1931 

Xo. 11 — Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 con- 

cerning therights oCassociation and combination of agricul- 
tural workers. 

11-5-1923 

Xo. 14 — Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 — concerning the 

1 application of the u-eokly rest in industrial ■nndcrtakin"S. 

11-5-1923 

j Xo. 15 — yEnirnuni Ago (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 

j fixing the minimum age for the admission of voung persons 

1 to cniployiaent as trimciers or Btolcerg. 

20-1J-I922 
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TABLE NO. CXXXVIIT— confd. 


i ^ ■ i ^ i 

No. 10— MeOicnl Kxatnhinlioii of Voung Vrrsons (Sea) (louveiition, 
l!)2l — eoiiccrning corapuisorj- medical examination of 
cliildrcn and yo\mp persona employed at se.a. 

i 

I 20-n-!H22 

Xo. IS — Woi-kracn’s Compensation (Oeeuj).itionnl Uise.ases) Con- 
vention, 192.7 — conceriitnK norkmen’s eompens'ilion for 
(leclipitional tUseasc-s. 

30-0-1927 

Ko. 19 — Kqualily of Tieatmcnt (.kccidont Compensation) Conven- 
tion, 102o — concerning equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers ns regards workmen’}- compensation 
for .accidents. 

30-9-1927 

No. 21 — ^Inspection of Ismigriints Convention, 102G — concerning the 
simplilication of tlio inspection of emigrants on hoardsliip. 

14-1-1928 

No. 22 — Scjimen’s .\rtieles of .Vgreement Convention. 1920 

31-10-1932 

No. 20— 'Minimum IVagc-l'ixing Mndiincry Convcnlion, 192S — con- 
corniiig the cro.itioii of minimum wage-fixing machineiy. 

19.1.19.“, a 

No. 37 — ^Marking of Weight (Packages Tr.insportcd by Vessels) Con- 
vention, 1929 — concerning tlio marking of the weiglit on 
lioavy packages Ir.msporlcd by s-essels. 

7-9.1931 

No. 29 —Forced Labour Convention, 1030— concerning abolition of 
forced or compulsory labour. 

30-11-1954 . 

No. 32 — ^Protection against .Iccidonfs (Dockers) Convention (Re- 
vised), 1932— concerning protection against accidents of 
workers omp(oyc<l in loading or unloading ships. 

10 - 2 - 19 ^- 

( 

No. 41 — Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1931 — con- 
ceraiijg the employment of women during tho' night. 

22-11-35 

but this is no more 
in force for India as ' 
the latest Conven- 
tion (No. 89) on the 
subject has been rati- 
fied by her. 

No. 4.> — Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 — concern- 
ing employment of women on underground work in raiiio.s 
of all kinds. 

25-3-1938 

No. 80 — l’'inal Articles Revision Convention, 1910 — concerning par- 
tial rovi -ion of earlier Conventions. 

17-11-1947 

No. 81 — ^Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 — concerning labour 
inspection in industry ami commerce. 

7-4-1949 

No. 89— Night Work (Worndn) Convention (Revised), 1948 — con- 
cerning niglit work of women employed in industry. 

27-2-1950 

No. 00 — ^Night Work of Ybuog Pei'dons ‘ (Industry) Convention 
(Rovised), 104S — concerning the iiiglit work of young 
persons employed in industiy. 

37-2-1950 

: ■ 


7 7 7 T 7 ' . V A'Lujiuci. uj. duiucu rauncations 

does not truly represent the implementation of the international 
standards. Several Conventions apply to non-self governing countries 
and need no ratification by India. In a number of cases a formal 
20 - , 



'iia; i-uiouJ: 



iiporalcd m nn, - . .nlion, 

Tilcnlion may be made here of ibe 


commcnaanen^ — 

is given elsewhere® in this volume. infiofifli 

Participation hy India in incctina? 

Labour On/ani.sntion— Indian 

following moeting.s convened by iht' I.L.O. duung me i 
International Labour Conference— The 40th Se.ssion o 
national Labour Conference was held at Geneva '’H" vidvalan^'*-'^* 
sent a tripartite delegation headed bv Shri Amar { -|he sub- 

Miniater lor Education and Labour. Government of ronditions 

iects discussed at the Conference included forced labour, co 
of employment of plantation workers, discrimination m {^<1 

employment and occupation, weekly rest in commerce ana ome ■ 
protection and integration of indigenous .and other tnoai auu 
tiibal populations in independent countries. 

The Conference adopted three Convention,s and two 
dations — a Convention relating to Abolition of Forced Labour a 
Convention and a Recommendation each relating to „rce 

Indigenous and Tribal Populations and Weekly Rc.st in Comm 
and Offices. ^ 

Asian Regional Conference — ^Tho Fourth Se.ssion of the J 
Asian Regional Conference was held in New Delhi from I3th to 
November, 1957. India played the host to this session. The 
session of the Conference which was attended by tripartite 
lions from 19 countries was addressed bj' the Prime Minister. J 
Union Minister of Labour and Employement was unanimously 
ed President of the Conference. The subjects discussed at the f 
ference included a general survey of the economic development m 
the Asian region, labour and social problems of small-scale industries- 
conditions of work of tenants and similar categories of agricultura 
workers and labour-management relations in the Asian Region. 

Asian Aduisi^ eighth Session was held in 

Delhi on the 11th and 12th November, 1957 prior to the 4th Session 
of the Asian Regional Conference. 

Governing Body Meetings— Five Sessions namelv 133rd. 134ih 
and 135th, 136th and 137th of the Governing B?dy were held^at 
Gei^TO session in November, 1956, 

m Febru^y--Mar^, 1957, 135th and 136th in May— June, 1957, ana 
137th in October — ^November, 1957. ^ 

Industrial Committees— -With a -irin... •_ the 

^g1Ssatio?h“s%eUriSuai-^fi^^^^ InWrnationfl libour 

O^anisation ims set igji ^trial Co mmittees for the following nine 

* Chapter IV Section— 4 . ” ' "" — — 
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industries : coal mining; inland transport; iron and steel; metal trade; 
textiles; building, civil engineering and public works; petroleum pro- 
duction and refinery; chemicals; and plantations. India is a member 
of all the Industrial Cominittees except the one relating to petroleum 
production and refinery. Tripartite delegations from India, each con- 
sisting of five delegates (one Government, two employers and two 
workers) participated in the following Industrial Committees of the 
I.L.O. 

(a) Sixth Session of the Inland Transport Committee held at 
Hamburg (Germany) in March, 1957. 

(b) Sixth' Session of the Metal Trades Committee held at Geneva 
in May, 1957. 

(c) Sixth Session of the Iron and Steel Committee held at 
Monterry (Mexico) in October, 1957. 

' Other Meetings 


Representatives or experts from India also participated in the- 
following meetings convened by the I.L.O.; — 


Name of the Jlceting 

Place of Mooting 

D.atcs of Meeting 

1 I. 'Meetiug of E.\perts on Labour an*’ 

1 Social Security "stotiatics. 

Genova 

Ootnher, I960. 

2. Meeting of Expjrta ontlio Stan'lardisa- 
1 tion. of Certificate of Teat and Exa- 

j ininations of Loading and Unloading 

1 gear used in Port . 

Geneva 

Nov embor-Pa r cmbei', 

1930. 

1 3. Ad-Hoc Ueeting on Working Cundilion.a 

1 in Civil Aviation. 

Gonevn 

No vem b cr-PoOtimha', 

1966. 

id. Mi'oting of Experts on C'de of Prac'ice 
j on Safety and Health in Dock Woik . 

Ooncv.a 

1 ) 1936. 

• 

5. Joint I.L.O./W.H.6. Committee on 
Ocoup.rtioniil Safety & Health (Third 
Session). 

Geneva 

1 8th to 23rd March, 1037. 

6. Committee of Exports on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions (2Tth Session). ' 

Geneva ’ f . . 

25th JIarch to 6th April, 
19.77. . 

7. Advisory Committee on Salaried Emp- 
loyees and Professional Workers (Fourt h 
Session). 

Geneva 

1st April to 13lh April, 
1937. 

S. Tripartite Working Party on Wages, 
Hours of Work and ^tanning on Bo-ard- 
ship. 

Geneva 

April, 1957. 

3. Ninth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. 

Geneva • ... 

24th April to 4lh May, 
19.37. . 

JO. Meetinc of Experts on Prevention of 
Accident* due to Fire and'Elcctncify 
in Coal Mines- - ■ • . 

Geneva 

2nd to !)tli OctoLer, 1937. 

11, Tripartite Technical Meeting on Mines 
other than Coal JCites. . . , 

Geneva 

25th Novemher to 7th 
December, 1937, 

! -/ 
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Technical Assistance Activities — During the period under review, 
the I.L.O. continued to render assistance in the field of technical 
assistance. The fields in which expert assistance was rendered by the 
I.L.O. and the details of work done by the experts placed at the 
disposal of India are briefly described below; 

Productivity — ^The I.L.O. had provided a team of Productivity 
Experts wh6 conducted a number of useful training courses at various 
centres and, inter alia, recommended the establishment of a National 
Productivity Centre. The Centre, located at Bombay, started func- 
tioning early in 1955. The Productivity Team initiated a Community- 
wide productivity project in Baroda and conducted courses at the 
Associated Cement Companies, Bombay, the Bombay State Transport 
and the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Bangalore with a view to de- 
monstrating that work study techniques could be applied with 
success in raising output with the available equipment and in 
improving labour-managtement relations. During the period under 
review, two li.O. productivity experts helped to organise productivity 
projects at Coimbatore and Madras. The leader of the team also 
took part in a seminar held at New Delhi to discuss the setting up 
of the National Productivity Council. The third expert left the 
country after completion of his assignments with the Delhi Transport 
Authority and the Jammu and Kashmir State Road Transport De- 
partment. 


Training Within Industry (T.W.I.) — In many countries through- 
out the world, industrial managements and Governments have co- 
operated in setting up Supeiwisory Training Schemes designed to 
help the man in-charge of the job” to improve his skill in passing on 
information to those imder his control, to aid him develop the techni- 
ques required for successful leadership on the job and to make him 
conscious of the need for improving methods of production with the 
available materials, equipment and man-power. The objective of the 
Scherne is to develop the ability of Supervisors in respect of (a) skill 
m leaumg, (b) skill in instructing,'and (c) skill in improving methods. 
T K programmes known as Job Relations, 

Mve^Ye^rpla’if thp? recommended in the First 

TeclSal Ssfstanl P “^ited under the 

methods training in the T.W.I. 

satiok at SimW International Labour Organi- 

in some cotton mills in AhSabad progranune 

courses Thpsp wpvp conducted a number of 

was ah increasing dem^d appreciated by the industry and there 
GovemS of Ind^ training facilities. The 

Technical AsAanct pro^r™ 

who conducted a number nf traJni °“^®^ned the services of an expert 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Re^f under the auspices of the 

tion of Gujrat Mills and IndusSs Federa- 

ing programme was also nraanjt’ ^ comprehensive irain- 

Companies Ltd. A Training-^fhin^Tp./”*^ Associated Cement 
Bombay.. . raining- Withm-Industry Centre was set up at 

Vocational Training and ... 

expert' oft' vocational trainino h — ^The services of an 

training had been obtained in order to 
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reorganise the Centi-al Institute for Instructors at Koni. Further 
assistance was provided in drawing up detailed schemes to train 
instructor-trainees in Koni-Bilaspur and other centres. An Asian 
Regional Seminar on Vocational Guidance including Employment 
Counselling was held at New Delhi in October-November 1957. 

Employment Market lujormation — The I.L.O. had made avail- 
able in 1955-56 the services of an expert to draw up a scheme for the 
collection and maintenance of employment market information. 
Under this scheme, which has been included in the Second Five Year 
Plan, comprehensive information was to be collected, on a continuing 
basis, regarding the supply of and the current and anticipated de- 
mand for labour. The object of this scheme was to collect and main- 
tain, on the one hand, comprehensive data regarding employment 
exchange registrants so as to ascertain the nature and character of 
the available manpower supply and the extent of unemployment in 
the country, and on the other, data regarding the labour force and 
employers’ demand for labour. This programme will facilitate study 
of the problem of supply and demand for man-power in relation to 
national planning, identify shortages and surpluses in terrois of trades 
and industry, determine the need for training and formulate other 
measures to adjust demand and suppl 3 L . • 

A pilot scheme in this connection was started in January 1956' 
and it was confined to Delhi. An appraisal of the working of the 
scheme, during the two years, i.e., 19’56 and 1957 made by the I.L.O. 
showed that the scheme had been exceptionally well-maintained and 
was providing a sound basis for programmes in the States. The I.L.O. 
Expert in his report on the progress of this programme also made 
certain suggestions, such as. transfer of the work to Delhi Adminis- 
tration, changeover in the frequency of establishment enquiries, etc. 
By the end of February, 1958, Employemnt Market Information units 
had been or were shortly expected to be set up in all the States of 
the Indian Union except in Rajasthan and Jaihmu.and ’Kashmir. The 
I.L.O. expert recommended, in his report, that the Avork in this con- 
nection should start in the different 'States'; according to .a phased 
programme. 

Fellowships — ^Training facilities in the fields ’of labour Adminis- 
tration, Trade Unionism, Factory Inspection and Mining Inspection 
were provided by the Governments of U. K. and New Zealand under 
the Colombo Plan to 21 trainees. Nineteen persons belonging to the 
Central Government were sent, under the Point Four Programme, 
for training under the Foremen Training Scheme of the Technical 
Co-operative Administration Programrhe of U. S. A. Three officers of 
the Ministry were also sent to U. K. and continental countries for 
training in the fields of Supervisory Training and Higher Productivi- 
ty under the technical assistance scheme of I.L.O. under the U. N. 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

Services of experts from U. K. and Sweden were made available 
by the I. L. O. in the fields of productivity, training-within-industry, 
employment market information, employment counselling and 
occupational information and training craft instructors. The services 
of three American experts were also procured under the Point Four 
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P^gramme for the study of thermal environmental conditions in 
industry. Technical equipment and supplies from IJ.S.A. and U.K. were 
also received for Central Labour Institute and for studying the effect 
of the thermal environmental conditions in industry. 

Technical Assistance 'Provided by India — ^Three Indian nationals 
were serving as I.L.O. technical experts in other countries at the end 
of 1957. One of them was in Afghanistan rendering technical assis- 
field of Industrial Co-operatives, the second in the 
Pmlippines in the field of Co-operative Banking and the third in 
Indonesia in the field of Labour Statistics. The fourth expert had 
complet^ his assignment in Afghanistan in the field of Handicrafts. 
Under the U. N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, India 
provided training facilities in the 'fields of labour administration, 

T policy, co-operation, family living and social security to 
tne i-L.O. trainees from Thailand, Burma and Egypt. Services of two 
«^erts_ in co-opp;atives and cotton and silk 'were also provided to’ 
hilippines and Afghanistan under the same programme. 


The International Labour Organisation and Agricultural Labour 

, . evolution in the scope and emphasis of social policy, referred 

if earlier section, has also affected the occupations covered by 

dustrial^wir>!^c^".^”^®\ concerned mostly in- 

/ although agricultural labour was not altogether 

SfforV A ^^st session of the Wed 

r ^ Thereafter eight regular 

wirld wfr A outbreak of the first 

luted which held ^ Agricultural Committee was also consti- 

stituted after thp 1938. The Committee was recon- 

SkSfan Since then, India has. been 

be increasing Committee. With 

KiultS wol^e?s^e ?h??.ra countries, where agn- 

’ars^ithin the !.L important in recent 


the Infernatfo^al°Labour^^f>gal-^*^f- Regional Conference of 

■October-November, 1947 One of the^re’^ 

concerned wage policy which covereragrSto^'So^^ ^ 

iiatioLl Llboufo^gSsiTJn 'taken^at 

an outline report on ‘Wage ReBulaliot, Session (June 1948). 

tion of Measures to Enhance the Ear^, Agriculture and Introduc- 
prepared by the International Labou^^nm^ Prinaary Producers” was 
Government of India. Ministry of I fonvarded to the 

Tripartite Meeting helr?'^^’ followed up by 

1948, under the aulSef of the W 

the meeting the mattpr^™^^j^^ Labour, Govern- 

repoii m with a view tn discussed with 

Asian subject and placing it ® comprehensive 

Asian Regmnal Conference hSd in CpIT® session of the 

^ 2nd InTOrS^nf\. ™ January 1950. The 

m the above Conference anT^ L ^ Producers” was 

solution embodying certain 
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.-guiding principles was adopted. The more important of these related 
to the establishment of minimum wage fixing machinery in agricul- 
ture with equal representation for employers and workers, fixation 
of wages (including perquisites) adequate to satisfy the minimum 
meeds of an agricultural worker and his family, differential rates of 
wages according to skill involved, and the regulation of payments in 
Jcind. 

The 33rd Session of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in June-July, 1950, discussed a general report on ‘‘Labour 
Problems in .A.griculture” as well as the subject of “Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agriculture”. The discussions on the latter sub- 
ject were followed up by adoption of a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation on the subject at the 34th Session of the Conference held 
in June-July, 1951. 

At the 35th Session of the International Labour Conference held . 
•at Geneva in June 1952, a Convention (No. 101) concerning Holidays 
with Pay in Agriculture was adopted which, inter-alia, provides that 
■“workers employed in agricultural undertakings and allied occupa- 
tions shall be granted an annual holiday with pay after a period of 
■continuous service with the same employer”. Countries ratifying the 
■Convention are left free to decide the manner in which this proAfision 
is to be carried out. The Convention is supplemented by a Recommen- 
dation. 

'The Permanent Agricultural Committee at its 4th Session held 
■at Geneva in May 1953, adopted proposals concerning “Vocational 
Training in Agriculture” and “Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Agriculture” with a view to raising levels of production 
.and the productivity of labour in agriculture both in advanced and 
un'derdeveloped areas of the world and regulating the employment of 
.children and young persons in agriculture. At its Fifth Session, held 
in September 1955, the Committee considered the following ques- 
■tions: (1) placement problems and employment services in agricul- 
ture; (2) working and living conditions of share croppers, tenant 
farmers and similar categories of semi-independent or self-employed 
.agricultural workers; and (3) advice on the future practical work 
•of the I.L.O. in the field of agriculture. 

The Asian Advisory Committee considered at its 7th Session. held 
:at Geneva in November, 1955 the following subjects; (i) Agricultural 
credit in Asia; and (2) social aspects of economic development pro- 
grammes in Asian countries with special reference to capital forma- 
tion and productivity in agriculture. 

The question of “Vocational Training in Agriculture” was con- 
isidered by the International Labour Conference at its 38th and 39th 
Sessions held in June 1955 and June 1956 respectively. At the 39th 
•Session the Conference adopted a Recommendation on the subject. 
More recently, i.e., in November 1957 the fourth Asian Regional Con- 
ference of the I.L.O. discussed, among other subjects, the conditions 
■ of life and work of share-croppers, tenant farmers and similar cate- 
•gories of semi-independent workers in agriculture and passed a 
•resolution in this connection. The resolution is based on the principle 
■±hat ‘the cultivator of land should own his own holding’. 



CHAPTER XII 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS' 


Since the middle of 1957 the economy of the country has j^een 
subjected to severe strains and stresses, partly as ' a result of the 
increasing tempo of developmental expenditure necessitated by the 
implementation of the Second Five Year Plan. The difficult forei^ 
exchange position with the consequential cut on imports, the 
fall in the production of foodgrains and other commodities within the 
country, the slowing down of the tempo of industrial production due 
to variety of reasons have worsened the already tight situation. A 
glance at some of the major economic indicators, such as, agricultural 
and industrial production, wholesale prices and consumers 
index numbers ivould suffice to illustrate the point. The general ii^dex 
of agricultural production (base: crop year ending June 1950=101)) 
which touched the peak level of 123.8 in 1956-57 declined suddenly 
in the following year by about ten points, i.e.. to 113.4t. It is true tha. 
the general index of industrial production (base; 1951=100) showed 
some increase early in 1958 as compared to 1957 but later on it has 
shown a somewhat sagging tendency. The wholesale prices steadily 
increased in spite of the continuous efforts of the Government to 
check the same. The keynote of the credit policy of the Government 
was vigilance to maintain the general restraint and selective en- 
couragement in the shape of credit to certain sectors. Selective credit 
controls were continuously employed to check the speculative bulge- 
in foodgrain prices. Even so, the general index of commodity prices,, 
i.e.. whole-sale prices (average of weeks) (base: 1952-53=100) %vhich' 
was 108.7 in 1957 increased to 114.7 in July 1958. The index number 
of per capita net output, i.e., the national income at 'current prices 
(with 1948-49 as base) increased from Rs. 105.6 to Rs. 119.24'. between 
1955-56 and 1956-57. At 1948-49 prices, the index was 110.8 in 1955-56 
and 115.0 in the following year. The foreign exchange reserves also 
dwindled particularly from the beginning of 1957. In October 1958. 
the reserves stood at -Rs. 3,30.16 lakhs as against Rs. 4.84.09 lakhs in 
October 1957 and Rs. 6.83.46 lakhs in 1956) The All-India average 
Consumers' price index (for -wmrking class base: 1949=100) increased 
trom 107 in January 1957 to 111 in January 1958 and at the end of 
October 1958 reached the figure of 123. The steady increase in the- 
consumers’ price index is largely the result of the increase in food 
indices which went up from 112 in 1957 to 127 in October 1958. 


' The continuous increase in the prices of foodgrains caused some 
concern to the Government of India which appointed a Food Grains- 
Enquiry Committee§ coinmonly kmov/n as Ashok Mehta Committee. 
The prices of foodgrains have recently shown a further tendency to 

tProvinional figure, 
preliminary figure. 

hco„ summarised in the ol.aptcr ou Cost 
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touch higher levels. Mainly because of the failure to hold the price- 
line, the Government of India has recently decided, on the recom- 
mendation of the National Development Council, to undertake State 
trading in food. The details of this scheme, however, are still to be 
worked out. 

The adverse economic situation outlined above had its inevitable 
impact on the targets of the Second Plan which had to be recast to 
some extent in May 1958, in the light of changed conditions. The re- 
appraisal of the Plan did not touch what is called the core of the Plan 
but did result in reduction of some outlay in several other sectors of 
the Plan. The outlay on ‘social services’ which term includes educa- 
tion, health, welfare of backward classes, rehabilitation, social wel- 
fare, labour welfare and educated unemployment was somewhat 
reduced from Rs. 945 crores to Rs. 863 crores. The outlay on social 
welfare and labour and labour welfare and educated unemployment 
schemes was reduced from Rs. 63 crores to Rs. 50 crores. The allot- 
ment for housing was reduced from Rs. 120 crores to Rs. 100 crores, 
and on health from Rs. 274 crores to Rs. 255 crores. The accepted 
employment potential (outside agriculture) of the Plan had conse- 
quently to be cut from 7.9 million to 6.5 million. This reduction 
was partly based on the actual employment figures during the first 
year or so of the Second Plan period. For instance, the average daily 
employment in factories did not record any appreciable increase in 

1957 as compared with 1956. Although this employment stood at 30.9 
lakhs in the second half of 1957 as compared with 28.9 lakhs in 1956, 
the increase was due to differences in coverage. After making allow- 
ance for this difference the actual average daily employment in the 
reorganised part ‘A’ States) and Delhi and Andamans comes to 28.9 
laklis in the second half of 1957 — exactly the same figure as it was 
for 1956.’ In mines, the average daily employment increased from 
5.91 lakhs in 1955 to 6.29 lakhs in 1956, i.e., by about 6.4 per cent. In 
the railways, the employment increased from 10.31 lakhs in 1955-56 
to 10.61 lakhs in 1956-57, i.e.. by less than 3 per cent. The figures of 
emplo 3 nnent exchanges also bring out the fact that the employment 
opportunities have not been keeping pace with the increase in the 
working population and the unemployment has been growing. 

The number of applicants on the live registers of the employment 
exchanges increased from 9.4 lakhs (in 181 exchanges) in January 

1958 to 11.96 lakhs (in 212 exchanges) in January 19^58. While com- 
paring these figures it should be borne in mind that these are not 
strictly comparable but they, nevertheless, show the trend. As a 
result of growing unemployment the Government of India has re- 
cently decided to constitute a 30 member committee to advise the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment on matters relating to employ- 
ment, creation of employment opportunities and the working of the 
national employment service. 

In the sphere of wages the Government’s desire to increase real 
wages progressively along with output for a larger number of persons 
was still dominant in the formulation of policy on the subiect. A wage- 
freeze was out of question but no increase in utages was to be given 
unless there was an improvement in industrial productivily. Tn ac- 
cordance with this policy the Government has appointed Wage 
Boards for certain industries. These Wage Boards had alieady been. 
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■set up for cotton textile and sugar industries. A similar "Wage Board 
was set up for cement industry in 1958. The Pay Commission had heen 
appointed in order to axamine the entire question of structure or 
emoluments and conditions of service of Central Government em- 
ployees. Although the final report of the Commission has not yet been 
submitted but it made certain interim recommendations in December 
1 957, as a result of -whicli the dearness allowance of Government em- 
iloyees drawing not more than Rs. 300 per month was increased by 
Rs. 5 per month with effect from July 1957. Similar relief was granted 
by the Life Insurance Corporation, the Indian Airlines Corporation 
and the Indian Bankers' Association for their respective employees. 
The award of the Committee previously appointed for fixation of 
wage rates for working journalists was declared ultra vires 
Supreme Court. The Government have, therefore, constituted another 
'Conimitiee for fixation of wage rates for working journalists. The 9°^" 
mittee’s work is nearing completion and it is likely to subma: 
report to the Government in the near future. A Tripartite Steering 
Group on Wages had been set up to study the trends in relation 
to wages, production and price and collect relevant data for dratt- 
ing up a wage map of India, industry-wise and region-wisst 
which might be useful in laying down broad principles of wage 
fixation. The data on occupational wages was to be collected through 
a Wage Census to be conducted on a sample basis in 50 major 
tries in the manufacturing, mining and plantations sectors. The fielQ 
work in connection with the Wage Census was initiated in July IShy- 
The selected industries will cover about 85 per cent, of employment ih 
'rnines. 76 per cent, in the factories and practically the whole of planta- 
"tions employment m the country. On the basis of the recommendations 
made in the Second Plan family Ihdng surveys in 50 selected centres 
in the country were launched in the course of 1958 in order to collect 
fdata on the levels of living of the working classes in those centres. 


Although the demand for a general increase in the wages of 
Avorkers has not been accepted, the existing Adjudication Machinery 
have given several awards on the question of wages, bonus, etc,, during 
the year benefiting various categories of workers. The most important 
among these awards relate to mica mines in Bihar, cashewnut industry 
in Kerala and textile industry in West Bengal: In addition, quite a feW 
■collective agreements between employers and emnloyees on a volun- 
tary basis have also been reached on the question of wages. Impor- 
tant among these agreements relate to seamen in Bombay and 
Calcutta; textile workers in Coimbatore; plantation workers in Mysore, 
Coorg, Assam and West Bengal; cement workers emploved bv the 
Associated Cement Companies Limited; the employees of the Mysore 
Government Road Transport Department; workers of the Assam Oil 
Company, Mysore Iron and Steel Works and Mysore Paper Mills- 

a wS/f m the earnings of the working class as 

workers country. The available data relate to 

AorKers covered by the Payment of Wases Act IQIR The annual 

^how thlfa4?agfSnual earnings 

Ps f workshops) increased from 

iw. 1 . 1, „.5 1950 to Rs. 1.212.7 in 1956*. The provisional figure of 
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earnings for 1957 is Rs. 1,256.3. The indices of nominal earnings (base ; 
1951=100) showed an increase from about 107 in 1954 to 113.1 in 1955 
and 115.9 in 1956. 

In the context of the economic situation it has been felt that 
wages should be related to productivity. The Second Plan also 
recommended that the scope of the' system of payment by results 
should be extended. In order to give a fillip to the movement for 
increasing productivity the Government of India constituted a National 
Productivity Council in order to disseminate information relating to 
productivity, to provide channel of communication between different 
emits and individuals interested in productivity, provide technical 
assistance, survey existing training facilities and organisation with 
a view to providing specialised service and' assistance in their exten- 
sion and to sponsor research on specific productivity problems. The 
National Productivity Council set up a Productivity Survey Com- 
mittee to conduct a comprehensive survey of the available technical 
productivity personnel in different industrial fields. The Council 
■deputed in September 1958 and 8-member team to West Germany, 
United Kingdom and United States of America to study the produc- 
tivity techniques and processes in these countries. The Council pro- 
pose to send seven more similar teams to West European countries, 
<etc. 


Only good industrial relations can keep the process of production 
going. Judged by the figures of man-days lost it would appear that the 
employer-employee relations were, on the whole, far better in 1957 
as compared to the previous year. The total number of man-days lost 
which reached a peak level of 69.9 lakhs in 1956 came down to 49.8 
lakhs in 1957. In manufacturing industries the index of man-days 
lost (with base 1951=100) declined from 181 to 110 during the same 
period. The severity rate* was 133 in 1955 and 141 in 1956. In 1957 this 
rate also came down to 85t. Major strikes in 1957 were the ones in 
banking industry and in the cashew factories of Kerala. During the 
following year the important strikes were the ones in major ports 
except Cochin; iron and steel industry (in Jamshedpur); Premier 
.Automobiles Ltd., Bombay Municipality; tramways of Calcutta and 
in the plantations of Kerala. A very significant step taken to reduce 
incidence of strikes, etc., was the adoption of a ‘Code of Discipline in 
Industry’, by the Standing Labour Committee held in October 1957. 
This Code was earlier evolved by a Tripartite Sub-Committee set up 
by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference. It is intended 
to bind voluntarily employers and workers to settle all disputes ana 
;grievances by mutual negotiations, conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration, etc. It also prescribes sanctions for infringement of the Code. 
As there were a number of complaints from different quarters re- 
garding non-implementation, delay in implementation of awards of 
"Tribunals, etc., and as these were creating a certain amount of unrest, 
•the Government of India set up in June 1958, a Central Implementa- 
tion and Evaluation Committee consisting of four represontative.s 
■each of employers, employees and Government. Similar committees 

3raR.<JnyB toil 

‘Scvcrityr.itc— X 1,00, 000 

worltol-rJtaa^lsyi Jnst 
ptan-day* !>che<luW to vork) 
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at the Slate lovei. were set up in many of tiic Stnler. The crcalion 
of the new machinery nl the Central and Stale levels will, it is 
hoped, develop a new pal'*orn of indu.strial relations in the counlrj*. 
Some of the other important hurdles in the way of hmmonious 
mduslnal rela‘inns in the country are the problems of recogni- 
tion of unions by employers and rivalry between trade unions. Both 
litese matters were discussed at the I5th Session of llte Labour 
Minislers' Conference and at the Ifith Sc-.ssicn of the Indian Labour 
Conference m Tuay 1955 The deliberations of ihwe conferences 
lesulted in evolving certain conventions relating to the reco.gniHon 
of trade unions by employers. t\s le.gaids the verification procedure 
for the determination of tlie repre-sentative chaiacler of unions, 
was recommended, inter alia, that copies of claims of membershirT 
.submitted to the Ciiief Labour Commissioner (Cirntrai) by each of 
the trade union federations should also be made available to the 
remaining federations. These developments are particularly import- 
ant. when the number of trade unions ji: gi-owinc;. The number of 
reguitercd trade unions increased from 8.095 in 1955-56 to 8,553 in the 
following year. The mcmbciship of unions submitting retums in- 
ci eased from 22.7 lakhs to 23.8 lakhs during the same period. 

In .cpiie of the adverse economic conditions in the country labour 
made considerable gains in the sphex'c of social security. Important 
a’Tiongsl the gains arc tiioso obtained by the c-Ktonsion of the ^scope 
of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme and the Employees’ Pro- 
tident Fund Scheme. Tiio former was furtlier extended to several 
new areas. Thus, since the beginning of 1958 the scheme has been 
evtendod to Sawai-Madhopur in Rajast’nan; Aligarh. Hatliras.^ Bareilly 
and Shikohabad in Uttar Pradesh: Bangalore in Mysore State: 
Trivandrum in Kerala: Dibrugarli. Gauhati. Dubri and Tinsukia- 
Mukuri in Assam and certain areas in Itladras. As a result of the 
e:-:tc-nsicns. the number of insured pomons increased by about 1 lakh 
— from 12.65 lakhs at the end of 1957 to 13.37 lakhs at the end of Sep- 
tember 1958. In response to the demand for extending the benefits of 
the Scheme to the families of insured workers also the Government 
have recently extended the same to certain areas of Bihar, Mysore. 
Rajasthan, Punjab and As^m. The Government are actively consider- 
rr.g the question of extension of the benefits to other areas also. It is. 
e:-:pected that the Scheme v,’ould be extended by the end of the 
Second Plan period ro all places with an industrial population of over 
1.500. With the inclusion' of insured families the number of bene- 
ficiaries at the end of the Second Plan period is expected to be about 
£ million. A second important measure of social security that exists 
IS the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. The scope of'this Scheme 
also was extended to several new industries, plantations, etc., during 
and 1958. The number of undertakings covered bv the Act and 
me Scheme increased from 6,272 in December 1957 to 6'750 at the end 
e -5 This resulted in the increase in the number of work- 

in w mi A Scheme which rose from 23,67 lakhs in 1957-5o 

ProSdtSfc' y ““y W58 th?Employii° 

, undertakinernlL^S*^ was amended m order to bring within its scope 
Mines Proffden ^ by Government of local authorities. The Coal 
number of substantial progress. .The 

covered by this Scheme increased from 10 5 lakhs. 
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the end of September 1957 to 11.3 laklis at the end of September 
1958. 

The Study Group on Social Security had been set np by the 
Government to suggest the integration of various social security 
measures in the country and to make suitable recommendations there- 
on. The Group has recently submitted its report to the Government 
Avberein it has recommended conversion of existing Provident Fund 
Schemes into a Statutory Pension Scheme. It has recommended the 
adoption of a scheme of old-age invalidity and survivorship pension- 
cum-gratuity scheme. This Will involve the payment of a small gratui- 
ty sufficient to meet the needs of workers and using the rest of the 
resources towards giving maximum pensionary benefits. The Group 
also recommended increase in the quantum of cash benefits at present 
granted under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. Further, the 
Group has recommended setting up of a single agency to assume ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
and the Provident Funds Acts. The Group has stated that the aim 
should be to make the coverage under the Employees’ State Insu- 
rance Act and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act identical as far 
as practicable. Accordingly, deletion of the provision in the latter Act 
exempting the newly estalilished factories for the first three years 
has been suggested. 

The progress in the sphere of workers’ health, safety and welfare, 
although important by itself, was not so significant, as in some others. 
In the matter of workers' housing the progress continued to be slow. 
The total amount of money sanctioned as loans and subsidies under 
the Subsidised Industrial Housing Sqheme of the Government of 
India, up to the end of September 1956 was Bs. 23.13 erbres and at 
the end of DeceVnber 1957, it was Rs. 25.59 crores. The number of 
houses sanctioned was 82,351 up to the end of September 1956,, and 
90,303 at the end of December 1957. The total number of houses 
which had actually been built by the end of December 1957, was 
66,700. The percentage of houses built to those sanctioned was, how- 
ever, 55.9 in September 1956 and 73.9 in December 1957, Even so, - 
there were frequent complaints regarding the unsatisfactory working 
of the Scheme. With a view to accelerating the work in this connec- 
tion, both the Labour Ministers’ Conference and the Indian Labour 
Conference at their Sessions held in May 1958 recommended libera- 
lisation of some of the conditions. Should the employers 'continue not 
to fulfil their obligations in this respect, it was the unanimous 
opinion of these Conferences, the introduction of a suitable legisla- 
tion, compelling the construction of houses, should be seriously con- 
sidered. Another important development in this respect was the 
establishment of a Slum Clearance Advisory Committee whose 
recommendations have been broadly accepted by the Government of 
India. In spite of the efforts made to make working in mines safe, 
unfortunately, there were two major tragic accidents in the Chinakuri 
and Central Bhowrah Collieries resulting in the death of 200 workers. 

In order to avoid recurrence of such accidents a Steering Group on 
Safety in Coal Mines was set up by the Government. This Group met - 
in March 1958, and paved the way for a Conference on Safety which 
was held in August 1958. 
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In accordance with the recommendations of the team of experts 
set up to implement the recommendation of the Second Plan regard- 
ng education of workers, the Government of India has constituted 
a Central Board for Workers’ Education consisting of representatives 
of Central and State Governments, employers’ and employees’ orga- 
nisations and educational institutions to administer the programme. 
The first phase of the scheme, viz., training of 60 teacher administra- 
tors for a period of six months has been completed. The Board is now 
engaged in implementing the second phase, viz., opening of worker- 
teachers’ training centres in different parts of the country. Allied to 
the question of education is the problem of creating responsibility 
and a sense of partnership among workers. A scheme of workers’ 
participation in management on a voluntary basis was to be introduc- 
ed as an experimental measure in 50 undertakings. This scheme has 
been introduced in 13 undertakings in the private sector and 5 in the 
public sector. Councils of Management have been set up in these 
undertakings. The success of the experiment requires to be watched 
before extending its scope. 

The important conferences held in 1958 were ; the 41st (maritime) 
and 42nd Sessions of the International Labour Conference, the 15tb 
Session of the Labour Ministers' Conference, the 16th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference and the 17th Session of the Standing 
Labour Committee. The Indian Conferences discussed a variety of 
subjects and their recommendations are under consideration or action. 
The Government of India has ratified the I.L.O. Conventions (No. 100) 
concerning equal remuneration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value and (No. 107) concerning protection and integra- 
tion of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in 
independent countries. The Government has also recently decided to 
ratify Convention (No. 88) concerning employment service. 

Important among the changes in the labour enactments are those 
relating to (i) the revision of Pajnnent of Wages Act, (ii) the amend- 
ment of Employees’ Provident Funds Act and (iii) amendment of 
Minimum Wages Act. By the Payment of Wages (Amendment) Act. 
the scope of the original Act has now been extended so as to cover 
workers draNving a monthly wage up to Rs. 400 instead of Rs. 200. 
The scope of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, as already stated, 
was extended so as to bring within its ambit workers employed in 
the undertakings under' the ' control of Government and/or local 
authorities. The time-limit for the fixation of minimum rates of 
wages for workers in scheduled employments was extended up to 
31st December 1959 by the Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1957. 
The Government of India also issued a completely new set of 'tegu- 
lations to replace the Indian Coal Mines Regulations. 1926. 



APPENDIX I 
List of Labour Acts 
Factories 

Central : 

1. The Indian Boilers Act, 1923, Amended in 1929, 19'42. 1913, 1947, 
1950, 1951 and 1952. 

2. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925. Amended inj 
1939, 1942, 1950 and 1951. 

3. The Factories Act, 1948. Amended in 1949, 1950. 1951 and 1954. 

States : 

1. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Bombay Amendment)) 
Act, 1936. 

2. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
(Amendment) Act, 1936. 

3. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
(Amendment) Act, 1947. 

4. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories; 
(Second Amendment) Act. 1947, 

5. The Jammu and Kashmir Factories Act, S. 1999. 

6. The Cotton Ginning and Pr-essing Factories (Saurashtra Amend-- 

ment) Act, 1956. ' 

Mures 

Central : 

The Mines Act, 1952. 

States : 

The Bengal Mining Settlement Act. 1912. 

PlAJrCVTIONS 

Central : 

1. The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. Amended in 1937; 

1938, 1948, 1950 and 1951. , 

2. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 

States: • > • 

The Jalpaiguri Labour Act, 1912. 

Transport 

Central: 

1. The Indian Railways Act. 1890. As amended in 1930. 1950, 1951’ 

and 1954. - , 

2. The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. Amended in 1949, 1950;- 

-1951 and 1953. \ 

3. The Motor Vehicles Act. 1939. Amended in 1943, 1950 and 1951. 

4. The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. Amend-. 
ed in 19.51. 

- . Snore AND ComiERciAD Establishments ■ 

Central : 

The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. Amended in 1951 . ' 
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States : 

1. The Assam Shops and Establisnments Act, 1948. 

2. The Bihar Shops and Establishments Act, 1953. . 

3 The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. Amended la 
1952. ^ . .(..ft 

4. The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940. Amended in is • 
(Also applied to Tripura with certain modifications;. 

5 The C. B. and Berar Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. Amende 
in 1949, 1950 and 1955. 

6. The Delhi Shops and Establishments Act, 1954. . 

1 The Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 195i, Amende m 
1953 

•3. The Jammu and Kashmir Trade Employees Act, S, 2002. Amended 
in 1952. T /I to 

9. The Madras Shops and Establishments Act, 1947 (Also apph^ 
Andhra). 

10. The Mysore Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. \ A t 

11. The Mysore Shops, and Establishments (Extension to Bellary) c , 
1954. 

12. The Madhya Bharat Shops and Establishments Act, 1952- 

IS.-' The Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940 (Also applied to Himac a 
Pradesh). . ^ 

14. '■ The Patiala Trade Employees Act, 1947 (as applied to t 

P.E.P.S.U. Area). 

15. The Saurashtra Shops and Establishments Act, 1955. 

16. The U. P. Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1947. Amen - 
ed in 1948. 

17. The United State o£ Travancore and Cochin Shops and Bsta 
lishments Act, 1950. 

'Central : 

1. The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Amended in 1937, 1940, 1950 and 
-1951. 

2. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. Amended in 1950, 1951, 1954, and 

1957. ^ 

-States: 

1. The Payment of Wages (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1953, 1955- 

2. The Payment of Wages (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1954. 

3. The Payment of Wages (Madras Amendment) Act, 1957. 

4. The Payment of Wages (Mysore Amendment) Act, 1952. 

5. The Payment of Wages (Madhya Bharat Amendment) Act, 1955. 

6. The, Payment of Wages (Saurashtra) Amendment Act, 1955. 

, Safety and Welfahi: 

'Central : 


1 . 

2 . 


The Indian Docic Labourers Act, 
and losf l-abour Welfare 


1934. Amended in 1950 and 1951. 
Fund Act, 1946. Amended in 1950 


Since repealed by Uie Punjab a»op_s and Commercial KJubliabmcDtB Act, IVSS. 
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3. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947. Amended in 
. 1949, 1950 and 1951, 

4. The Coal Mines (Conservation Safety) Act, 1952. 


States ; 

1. The Bombay Smoke Nuisance Act, 1912. Amended in 1953. 

2. The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948. Amended in 1949, 1950 and 
1951. 

3. The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. 

4. The Hyderabad Labour Housing Act, 1952. 

5. The Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949. 

6. The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 1950. 

7. The U. P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare 
and Development Fund Act, 1951.. 

8. The U. P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare 
, and Development Fund (Supplementary) Act, 1953. 

9. The U. P. Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1956. 

10. The U. P. Industrial Housing Act, 1955. 

Social Security 


Central : 

1. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Amended in 1924, 1925, 
1929, 1933, 1937 (twice), 1938, 1939, 1942, 1946, 1948, 1950 and 1951. 

2. The Employers’ Liability Act, 1938. Amended in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. 

3. The Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. Amended in 1943, 1945, 
1948 and 1951. 

4. The War Infuries Ordinance, 1941. Amended in 1950. '' 

5. The -War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, 1943. Amended 
in 1950. 

6. The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. Amended in 1950 and 
1951. 

7. The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 
Amended in 1949, 1950 and 1951. 

8. The Employees’ Provident ‘Funds Act, 1952. Amended in 1953. 

States : '' 

1. The Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 1944. Amended in 1951. ' 

2. The Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund Scheme Act, 1955. 

3. The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 (Applied to Madhya 
Bharat, Delhi, Ajmer and Saurashtra also). 

4. The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947. Amended in 1953, 

5. The Bengal Maternity Benefit Act, 1939. 

6. The Bengal Rural and Unemployment Relief Act, 1939. Amended 
in 1941,. 

7. 'The West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1948. 

' Amended in 1950. 

8. The Bhopal Maternity Benefit Act, 1943. ^ 

9. The C. P. 'and Berar Maternity Benefit Act, 1930. ^ 

10. The Hyderabad -Maternity Benefit Act, 1940 Amended in 1950, 

11. The Jammu-and Kashmir W^orkmen's Compensation Act, S.2000. 

12. The Jammu and Kashmir Employers’ Liability Act, S.2000. Amend- 
ed in 1952. s 

JiJBSiSnofLB—S- 
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13. The Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 1934. Amended in 1939. (AP' 
plied to Andhra also). 

14. The Mysore Maternity Benefit Act, 1937. x a f 10>1 

15. The Mysore Maternity Benefit (Extension to Bellary) Act, i 

16. Maternity Benefit Act, (Madhya Pradesh). 

17. The Orissa Maternity Benefit Act, 1953. , 

18. The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act, 1943. Amended in W -> 
1953. 

19. The Rajasthan Maternity Benefits Act. 1953. 

20. The Travancore-Cochin Maternity Benefit Act, 1952. 

21. The Uttar Pradesh Maternity Benefit Act, 1938. RhiraO 

22. The United States of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya bUi 

Maternity Benefit (Adaptation) Act, 1949. 

. Industrial Relations 


Central : N 

1. The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Amended in 1928, 1942, 194 , 

1950 and 1951. 

2. The Industrial Emplojnrnent (Standing Orders) Act. 1946. Am 
ed in 1950 and 1951. 

3. The Industrial Disputes Act. 1947. Amended in 1948, 1949< 

1951 (thrice). 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. 

4. The Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Compauies) 

• 1950 . - 

5. The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. AtneP 
in 1954 and 1955.*" 

6. The tVerking Journalists (Industrial Disputes) Act. 1955. 

ed on 20th December 1955), jjg. 

7. The Working Journalists. (Conditions of Service and 

neous Provisions) Act, 1955. ; 

* ■ptcvi' 

8. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous r 
_ sions) Act. 1956. 


States; 


1. The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934, 

2. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 Amended 

(thrice), 1949, 1953, and 1955. ^ 

Adjudication Proceedings (Transfer and Continuau*^ 

Act, 1947. 

4. The Bihar Essential Services (Maintenance) Act. 1947. 

7. The IndusWal Disputes (Mysore Amendment) Act. 1953. 

8. The Inous^ial Disputes (Madras Amendment) Act. 1949. 

10 Thl I 1 (Saurashtra Amendment) Act. l9o4 , 

m^ntrAcf’lK4^*^^“^*^^ (Appellate Tribunal) (Bombay Aiuef 


Vitico ro^Jt^alecl. 
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11, The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) (Bombay Saurash- 
tra Amendment) Act, 1953. 

- 12. The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) (Bombay Amend- 
ment) Act, 1955. . 

13. The Industrial Disputes and the Industrial Disputes. (Appellate 
Tribunal) (Saurashtra Amendment) Act, 1955. 

14. The Jammu and Kashmir Trade Unions Act, 1950. ■ ' , 

15. The Jammu and Kashmir Industrial Disputes Act, 1950. Amended 
in 1952 and 1953. 

16. The Mysore Essential Services (Maintenance) Act, 1943. 

17. The Mysore Labour (Administration) Act, 1952. 

18. (a) The U. P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Amended in 1950, 1951 

and 1953. -•>. ' 

' (b) The U. P. Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellan- 

eous Provisions), Act, 1956. 

Protection of Children 

Central : \ 

1. The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. Amended in 1950 and 

1951. I 

2. The Employment of Children Act, 1938. Amended in 1939, 1948, 1949, 
1950 and 1951 (twice). 

States : 

The Jammu and Kashmir Childi'en*' (Pledging of Labour) Act, S, 2002. , 

Indebtedness’ 

States : 

4 

1. ■ The Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934. Amended in 1940. 

2. The Bihar Workmen’s Protection Act, 1948. 

3. The Bihar Money Lenders Act. 

4. The Bombay Money Lenders' Act, 1938. (Applied to Ajmer). 

5. The Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1947 fAlso applied 
to Ajmerj. 

6. The C. P. and Berar Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial 
Workers' Debt Act, 1936. 

7. The C. P. Protection of Debtors Act,- 1937. 

8. The Coorg Money Xenders’ Act, 1939. Amended in 1946. 

9. The Agriculturists’ Loan (Coorg Amendment) Act, 1936. 

10. The Coorg Debt Conciliiition Act, 1940. 

11. The Jammu and Kashmir Distressed Debtors’ Relief Act, 

12. The Jammu and Kashrnir Restitution of Mortgages Act. 

13. The Jammu and Kashmir Realisation of Debts (Temporary Stay) 
Ordinance. 

14. The Madras Workmen’s Protection Act, 1941. 

15. The Orissa Debt and Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1948. 

.16, The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

17. The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. ' 

18. The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Act, 1936. 

19. The Punjab Registration of Money Lenders Act, 1936. 

L/B343DorLB— 27 (a) ■ 
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Miscellaneous ^ \ 

Ciifitral : 

I’ 3!!?® Industrj' (Statistics) Act, 1926. Amended -in 1950. 

/. The Collection of Statistics Act, 1953 
States; ' ■ 

9 Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

“■ ?ural PurpoSs)®S^94l“'"^‘°" Manufacture of Bidis (Agricul- 

F^r Wate Contractors Labour Regulation and 

Compulsory Labour Act, 1958. 

■ tile Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948. 
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LIST OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919— 1957t 

1. Houi’s of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919* 

2. Unemployment Convention, 1919. 

3. Maternity Protection Convention, 1919. 

4. Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919.* 

5. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919.* 

6. Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919.* 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) Conventipn. 1920. 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920. 

9. Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921. 

11. Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921.* 

12. Workmen's Compensation (Agriculture) Convention, 1921. 

13. White Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921. 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921.* 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stockers) Convention, 1921.* 

16. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921.* 

17. Workmen's Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925. 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 
1925.* 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925.* • 

20. Night Work (Bakeries) Convention, 1925. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926.* , • 

22. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926.*- 

23. Repatriation of Seamen Convention, 1926.'. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry) Convention, 1927. 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1927. 

26. Minimum Wage— Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928.* 

27. Marking of Weig'ht (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, ' 
1929.* 

28. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, 1929. 

29. Forced Labour Convention, 1930.* 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention, 1931. 

-f For a ‘y temntic arransement of the Convcnticn^ and Becommendatitms adopted by 
the International Labonr Conference during 1919 to 1931 tee IJb.O.'— International 
Labour Cole, 1931 (Genev.a. 1952). , j 

* The Conventionj marked with a ten k haro been ratified by India. 
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32. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), W32.' 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 193- 

34. Fee-Charging' Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. 

35. Old-age Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention. 1933. 

36. Old-age Insurance (Agriculture) Convention. 1933, 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933. 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

39. Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933, 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture) Convention 1933- 

41. Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised). 1934.*’ 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention 
(Revised), 1934. 

43. Sheet-Glaks Works Convention, 1934. 

44. Unemployment Provision Convention, 1934. 

45. Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935.* 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention (Revised), 1935, 

47. Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1925, 

- 48. Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935. 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass-Bottle Works), 1935. 

£0. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public Works) Convention, 1936. 

52. Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936. 

53. Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936. 

55. Shipowners' Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936- 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936. 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, (Revised)', 1937. 

50. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention (Revised), 
1937. 


61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Convention, 1937. - 
82. Safety Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937. 

63. Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work. 


64. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention. 1939. 

65. Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 

€6. Migration for Employment Convention, 1939. ^ 

Periods (Road Transport) Convention. 


Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 
^ ification of Ships' Cooks Convention, 1946. 


1946. 


marked irith o tor k have been ratified by India. 
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70. Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

71. Seafarers' Pensions Convention, 1946. 

72. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

73. Medical Kxamination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

74. Certilication of Able Seamen Convention, 1946. ^ 

75. Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946, 

76. "Wages, Hours of "Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946. 

77. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 

1946. 

78. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions) Convention, 1946. 

79. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Con- 
vention, 1946. 

80. Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946.* 

81. iabour Inspection Convention, 1947."* 

82. Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 

.83. Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 

■84. Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 

1947. 

.85. Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 

1947. 

86. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1947. 

87. Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948. 

.88. Employment Service Convention, 1948. 

:89. Night Work (Women) Convention (Revjsed), 1948.* 

.90. Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 

1948. * 

.91. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised), 1949. 

192. Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised), 1949. 

■ .‘93. Wages.' Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 

1949. 

'94. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949. 

:95. Protection of Wages Convention, 1949. 

1.96. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949. 

197. Aligration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949. 

198. Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. 

199. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Convention,. 1951. 

100. Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951. 

101. Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Convention, 1952. 

102. Social Security Minimum Standards Convention, 1952. 

103. Maternity Protection Convention (Revised), 1952. 


* Tho Convention? ns.-irked ivith a^terifk ha' e b < n ratified by India. 
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104. Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1955. 

105. Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957. 

106. Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957. 

107. Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957. 

Recommendations 

1. Unemployment Recommendation, 1919. 

2. Reciprocity of Treatment Recommendation, 1919. 

✓ 

3. Anthrax Prevention Recommendation, 1919. 

4. Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) Recommendation, 1919, 
n. Labour Inspection (Health Services) Recommendation, 1919. 

6. White Phosphorous Recommendation, 1919. 

7. Hours of Work (Pishing) Recommendation, 1920. 

8. Hours of Work (Inland Navigation) Recommendation, 1920. 

9. National Seamen's Codes Recommendation, 1920. 

xO. Unemployment Insurance (Seamen) Recommendation, 1920. 

11. Unemployment (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

12. Maternity Protection (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

13. Night Work of Women (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

14. Night Work of Children and Young Persons (Agriculture) Recom- 
mendation, 1921. 

15. Vocational Education (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

16. Living-in Conditions (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

17. Social Insurance (Agriculture) Recommendation, T921. 

18. Weekly Rest (Commerce) Recommendation, 1921. 

19. Migration Statistics Recommendation, 1922. 

20. Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923. , 

21. Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation, 1924. 

22. Workmen's Compensation (Minimum Scale) Recommendation, 
1925. 

23. Workmen's Comiiensation (Jurisdiction) Recommendation, 1925. 

• 24. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Recommenda- 
tion, 1925. 

25. Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Recommendation,. 
1925. 

26. Migration (Protection of Females at Sea) Recommendation, 1926, 

27. ^patriation (Ship Masters and Apprentices) Recommendation, 
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28. Labour Inspection (Seamen) Recommendation, 1926. 

29. Sickness Insurance Recommendation, 1927. 

, 30. 'Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation. 1928. 

31. Prevention of Industrial Accidents Recommendation, 1929. 

32. Power-Driven Machinery Recommendation, 1929. 

33. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recommenda- 
tion, 1929. 

34. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Consultation of Organisa- 
tions Recommendation, 1929. 

35. Forced Labour (Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 1930. 

36. Forced Labour (Regulation) Recommendation, 1930. 

37. Hours of Work (Hotels, etc.) Recommendation. 1930. 

38. Hours of Work (Theatres, etc.) Recommendation, 1930. 

' 39. Hours of Work (Hospitals, etc.) Recommendation, 1930. 

40. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recommenda- 
tion, 1932. 

41. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Emnloyment) Recommendation, 

1932. 

42. Employment Agencies Recommendation. 1933. 

43. Invalidity. Old-age and Survivors’ Insurance Recomrnendation, 

1933. 

44. Unemployment Provision Recommendation, 1934. 

45. Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935. 

46. Elimination of Recruiting Recommendation, 1936. 

47. Holidays with Pay Recommendation. 1936. 

48. Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936. 

49. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Recommendation, 1936. 

50. Public Works (International Co-operation) Recommendation, 1937> 

51. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937. 

52. Minimum Age (Family Undertakings) Recommendation, 1937. 

53. Safety Provisions (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

54. Inspection (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

55. Co-operation in Accident -Prevention (Building) Recommendation, 

1937. ' I, 

56. Vocational Education (Building)^ Recommendation, 1937. 

57. Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939. 

58. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Recommendation,. 
1939. 
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59. Labour Inspectorates (Indigenous Workers) Recommendation. 1939. 
GO. Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939. 

61. Migration for Emplojoneni Recommendation. 1939. 

62. Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recom- 
mendation 1939. 

63. Control Books (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939. 

■64. Night Work (Road Transport) Recommendation, -1939. 

'65. Methods of Regulating Hours (Road Transport) Recommendation, 
1939. 

66. Rest Periods (Private Chauffeurs) Recommendation, 1939. 

'67. Income Security Recommendation, 19*14. 

68. Social Security (Armed Forces) Recommendation, 1944. 

•69. Medical Care Recommendation, 1944. 

’70. Social Policy in Department Territories Recommendation. 1944. 

71. Emplovmcnt (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944. 

'72. Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 

73. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 

74. Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) 
Recommendation, 1945. 

‘75. Seafarers’ Social Secimity (Agreements) Recommendation, 1946. 

'76. Seafarers’ (Medical Care for Dependents) Recommendation, 1946. 
77. Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommendation, ^946. 

'78. Bedding, Moss Utensils arfd Miscellaneous Provisions (Ships' Crews) 
Recommendation, 1946. 

'79. Medical Examination of Young Pemons Recommendation, 1946. 

-80. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Re- 
u. commendation, 1946. 

-81. Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947. 

• 82. Labour Inspection (Mining and Transport) Recommendation, 1947. 

83. Employment Service Organisation Recommendation, 1948. 

84. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Recommendation, 1949. 

•85. Protection of Wages Recommendation, 1949. 

86. Migration for Employment Recommendation (Revised), 1949. . 

87. Vocational Guidance Recommendation. 1949. 

-88. Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950. 

Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Recommendation, 

r » 

'SO. Equal Remuneration Recommendation. 1951. 
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:91. Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951. 

;92. Voluntary Conciliation and®Avbitration Recommendation, 1951. 

i93. Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1952. 

'M. Co-operation at the Level of the Undertaking Recommendation, 
1952. 

-95. Maternity Protection Recommendation, 1952. / 

'96. Protection of Workers’ Health Recommendation, 1953. 

97. Minimum Age (Coal Mines) Recommendation, 1953. 

98. Holidays "with Pay Recommendation, 1954. 

99. Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955. 

100. Protection of Migrant Workers (Under-developed Countries) Re- 
commendation, 1955. 

101. Vocational Training (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1956. 

102. Welfare Facilities for Woi'kers Recommendation, 1956. 

103. Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Recommendation, 1957. 

104. Indigenous and Tribal Populations Recommendations, 1957. 
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APPENDIX III 

DESIGNATIONS AND NAIVIES OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS CONNECTED 
WITH LABOUR LAWS AND LABOUR ADMINISTRATION AT THE ^ 
CENTRE AND STATES 


\ 

Designation 

Name 

miaSTRY OF LABOUR AND EJIPLOYilENT, 

GOVERfoiENT OF INDIA 

Jlinister 

Shri Gulzari Lai Nanda 

Deputy Minister . . 

fchri Abid Ali ’ *' 

Secretary 

ShriP. M. Menon, I.CS. 

Joint Secretaries . . 

1. Sbti'K. N.' Subrslnaniam 

2. Shri R.L. Mehta; I.A.S. 

Drrcetor-Gencral ol Resettlement and Employment, Now 
Delhi. 

Shri A. Qadir, T.A.S. 

Direclor-Gcneral, Employees' State Insurance Corj^ora- 
tion. Now Delhi. 

Lt. Col. V. M. Albuquerque 

Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) New Delhi 

Shri S. P. Mukorjos, T.A.S. 

Chief Adviser, Factorios, New Delhi 

Shri N. S. Mankikor 

Central Provident Fund Commissioner, Now Delhi 

Shri S. N. Mnliayi 

Director, Labour Bureau, Simla 

Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 

Chief Inspector of Mines in Indfa , Dhanbad . . 

Shri S. S. Grewal 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner and Slica 
Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad. 

Shri K. Bag Singh. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad .. 

vShri P. Chandra 

Clijirman, Mica Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 

Committee for Andhra, Nellore. 

Shri Mohd. MohibuUa 

Chairman, Mica l^lines Labour Welfare Fund Advi'^ory 
Committee, Bihar. 

Shri K Bag Singh 

Mines I.abour Welfare Fund, Rajasthan, 

Shri C. D. Issar 

Controller of Emigrant T.abour, Shillong 

Shri P. C. Rai 

Chairman, Wage Board for Cotton Textile’Industry . . 

ShriF. .Teojeebhoy 

Chairman, Wage Board for Sugar Industry 

Shri Bmd Basni Pra-sad 

Chairman, Wage Board for Cement Industry 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad 

Chairman. I,a o r Appellate Tribunalf 

ShriM.R. Mohnr, LC.S. IRo- 
tirod). 

Shri Salim M. Merchant 

Shri F. Jcejochhoy. 

tho-Jnbunal was aloli bed with effect from RlDcCcmler 19.' 8. 
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APPENDIX m— contd. 


Designation 


Xame 


I 


Labour Coirnnissioner 

Chief Inspector of ractories and Boilers 

Labour Commissioner 


Kajastiun 


Dttak Pkabesh 


Additional Labour Commissioner and Eegional Brori- 
dcnt Pnnd Commissioner 


j Chief Insppctor of Dactories 


West I.>koai. 


j Labour Commissioner, Registrar of Trade Unions, 
I Statistics Antlioiity, Conciliation Officer,'etc. 


Chi f Inspector of Pactorits 


Sbri Chandradhar Issar 
Shri Hans Raj^Pai urral 

Slui Dma Shanhar, I.A.S. 

Sliri Jni Xarain Tewari, I.A.S. 

Sbri Guru Dntfa Bishnoi 

Shri S. M.JBhattaebarji, I.A.g. 
Shri G.C. Rov 


J.AjiMtr AXD 3vAsn''nr. 


Director of Indnstrics and Commerce 


i Mir HabibidlaU Kamili 

I 


UNTOX TERRIXORIRS 
Dpxhi 

I 

IDr. B.R.lSetU 


Director of Industries and Labour, Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Appellate Author tv under the Industrial Em- 
ployment (Standing Orders) Act. Regional Commis- 
sioner, Provident Pnnd and Conciliation OfQcer. 


Chief Inspector of I’actories 


Labour Commissioner 




•• •• 1 Shri K-'B- Sevan. 

HniAcnAE PiiADEsn 


- - Shri A- B-'JLalik, l-A-S- 


TnipcKA 


Secretary to the Government of Tripura, Labour Dep.art- , Shri G. X. Ch.atterjCB 
mont- j 


Labour OfScer 


Labour Commiv’ioBer, Manipur 


Misirri! 


.. 1 Shri B-C- Haidar. 


Sliri M, E. Gangnly 



APPENDIX rV 
, SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Explanatory Note 

It is difficult to include in a publication like the Indian Labour Year 
Book an exhaustive Bibliography of all official and non-official publica- 
tions and reports dealing with Indian Labour, but at the same time it 
is felt that it would be useful to include in the Year Book a small list 
of official publications and journals, etc., relating to labour. With this 
end in view, a circular letter was issued to the various States and on 
the basis of the information received, supplemented by information 
available in the Bureau, a Select Bibliography was prepared and published 
in the 1948-49 issue of the Year Book. Since then, in each issue of the 
Year Book a corrected up-to-date bibliogr-aphy is being published. As in 
the past, the bibliography given below is divided into two sections; (11 
reports, etc., published by the Central and State Governments, and (2) 
selected journals, official and non-official. In regard to (1), only those 
Reports of Courts of Enquiry, Adjudicators, etc., which are published in a 
separate book form have been included in the list. 

1. Goveknmeot Publications on Labour Matters 
Government of India Publications 

A. Annual Reports 

' 1. Statistics of Factories (Annual report on the Factories Act). 

j«'2. Review on the working of the- Indian Trade Unions Act, 1026: 
(now entitled ‘Trade Unions in India’). 

§3. Annual Report on the woi'king of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1923. / 

§4. Annual Report on the working of Industrial' Employment 
(Standing Order) Act, 1946. 

§5. Annual Report on the working of Payment of' Wages Act, 1936. 

§6. Annual Report on the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 in Mines. 

§7. Annual Report on the working of the Coal Mines Provident'- 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 

§8. Annual Report on the working of the Employment of Children 
Act, 1938, in Ports. 

§9. Annual Report on the working of the Maternity Benefit Acts. ’ 

§10. Annual Report on the working of the Payment of Wages Act, 

1936 on Railways. 

§11. Annual Report on the working of hours of Emplos'ment Regu- 
lations on Indian Raihvay. 


^Tlio ' piililication of tlic >!0 niimial roporfs irhie!i was siispomled during the war period 
lias sinco been resumed anil fbe follon-ing nro tUe latest publications in the scries: — 

(i) Working of the Indian Trade Unions Art, 102G, during IBoS-Kt and 10.it.55 (Publica- 
tion No. 38 of the Labour Burc.au), 1959. 

(»i) Working of tbo AVotkmrn’s Compensation Act, 192.3 during IfltS. (Publication No. 8 
of the Labonr Bureau), 1951. P.qiorts for the subscipi nt yours are published only 
in the Indian Labour Garotte. ^ 

(tit) Statislica of Pnetories, 10.54. (Pnblicalion No. 30 of tlie L.abonr Bureau). 

(U') Working of tho yiininium Wages Act, 1948 for the year 1955. (Publication No. 34 of- 
the Labour Bureau). 

JThese reports ate now being published only in the Tniion Cnfnitr Gazelle. 
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„12. Annual Report on the working of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948. 

13. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India on the 
working of the Indian Mines Act, 1952. 

14. Annual Report of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 

15. Annual Report on the working of the Tea ' Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1923. 


16. Annual Report of the Chief Adviser Factories on the working 
of the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, and the Indian Dock 
Labourers Regulations, 1948. 

17. Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways (2 Vols.). 

18. Census of Manufactures — ^India, published by the Directorate 
of Industrial Statistics. Ministry of Commerce and- Industry. 
The sixth annual census for 1951 was published in 1955. 


jl9. Large Industrial Establishments in India. 

20. Report on the Activities of Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. 


B. Reports of Committees and Commissions'^ 


1. Report of the Roval Commission on Labour in India. 1 .929—31: 
Evidence volumes 1 to Xl; Annual Keports on action taken on 
'the Recommendations of the Royal Commission.! 




2. Reports of the Labour Investigation Committee (1944 — 46). Main 
Report. 1946. 


Report on an enquiiy into Conditions of Labour in— 


Bidi, Cigar and Cigarette Industries in India by D.V. Rege. 
Cement Industry by S. R. Deshpande. 

Cotton Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Dockyards in India by D. V. Rege. 

Engineering arid Minerals and Metal Industries in India by B. P. 
Adarkar. 

'Gold Mining Industry' in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Jute Mill Industi-y in India bj' S. R. Deshpande. 


Manganese Mining Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 


Match Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 
Mineral Oil Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 
Non Gazetted Railway Services by A. Mukhtar. 


'iiTlie laie’t rcpiiri rcUtes to the year lO.w. 

fTlie latent -{mliUshpH compilation relates to 1933. 

**^^1*^ Ministry of lyiLoiir, Ooveminoot of Tmlia, Inve pTibli^icd a number of reports rt*- 
htinj; to; (u) pronoodincs of tbc sessions of Indian Lab )ur Conferen e and .Standing Labour 
^mraittri;; and (b) workoftho Indian Delcg.ation in tbo various sos-.ii)ns of the International 
ioboin: Cunfertneo or in tbo various I.L.O. lacetincs. Those reports are not mentioned here. 

V- Reports on tba action taken on Ibc recoramend.ations of the Rojal Commission 

navo diseontimicd after 1938. 
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Paper Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Plantations in India by D. V. Rege. 

Ports by S. R. Deshpande. 

Principal Municipalities in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Silk Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Woollen Textile Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Carpet Weaving by A. Mukhtar. 

Central Public Works Department by B. P. Adarkar. 

Chemical Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Coir Mats and Matting Industry by A. Mukhtar. 

Cotton Ginning and Bailing Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Glass Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Iron Ore Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Mica Mining and Mica Manufacturing Industi-y by B. P. Adarkar 
Potteries by A. Mukhtar. 

Printing Presses by A. Mukhtar. 

Pice Mills by B. P. Adarkar. 

Rickshaw Pullers by A. Mukhtar. 

Shellac Industry' by B. P. 'Adarkar. 

Sugar Factories by A. Mukhtar. 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories by A. Mukhtar. ' 

3. Report, on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Coal 
Mining Industry' in India by S. R. Deshpande, 1946. 

4. Report of the Mica Enquiry Committee, 1944-45. 

5. Report of the Indian Coal Fields Committee, 1946. 

t/"* S. Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Vol. 
I — Survey; Vol. 11 — Recommendations; Vol. Ill — Appendices; 
Vol. IV — Summary), 1946. 

1 . Report of the Central Pay Commission, 1947. 

8. Report of Fact-Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 1947. 

9. Summary of the Proceedings of the Tea Plantation Labour 
Conference held at New Delhi oh 8th and 9th January', 1947. 

10. ' Report of the Committee on Profit-sharing, 1948. 

11. Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, 1949. 

12. Summary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining (Second Session, Dhanbad, 13th and 14th September, 1948), 
1949. 

13. Summary of Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Central 
■ Advisory Council of Labour (Lucknow, 19th and 21.st November, 

1948), 1949. 

14. Suinmary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on Tan- 
neries and Leather Goods Manufactories (Lucknow, 10th and 
11th December, 1948), 1949. 

15. Report of the Railway Grainshop Enquiry Committee, 1948. 

-16. Report of the Posts and Telegraphs Expert Committee, 1948. 

17. Summary of Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Central 
Advisory, Council of Labour at New Delhi on the 25th July. 

, 1949; (1950). 

18. Repbrt of the Fiscal Commission. 1949^0, Vol. I (1950). 
.L/BStSDofUJ—eS 
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19. Agricultural Labour Enquiry Reports (issued by the Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, in 1951-52). 

Report on an enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural 
Workers in Village ; 


(i) Vandalur in Madras; 

(ii) Donvan in Bihar; 

(iii) Axchikarahali in Mysore State; 

(iv) Brindabanpur in West Bengal; 

(v) Khapri in Madhya Pradesh; 

(vi) Khuntuni in Orissa: 

(vii) Magurpax’a in Assam; and 
(viii) Khalispur in U.P. 

20. Report of the Working Party for the Coal Industry, 1951. 

21. Report of the Training and Employment Services Organisation 
Committee. 

22. Report of the Committee of Inquiry (Relating to Civilian Em- 
ployees under the Ministry of Defence). 

23. The National Sample Survey — General Report No. 1 on the 
First Round October, 1950 — ^March, 1951; Report No. 2 April— 

^ June, 1951; Report No. 3 August — ^November, 1951. 

24. Report of the Environmental Hygiene Committee (issued by 
the Ministry of Health), 1949. 

25. Final Report of the National Income Committee, Februarj% 1954. 

26. Report of the Bank Award Commission, Bombay, July, 1955. 

27. Report of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) En- 
quiri' Committee, 1955. 


C. Reports by Special Officers, Adjudicators, Courts of Enquiry, etc. 

1. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri S. R. Deshpande) consti- 
tuted under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate certain 
grievances of the salt miners at Khewra, 1941, 

2. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri B. N. Rau) constituted 
under the Trade Disputes Act. 1929, to investigate the question 
of dearness allowance for railway employees, 1941. 

3. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers by Prof. B. P- 
Adarkar, 1944. 

4. Reports on the Scheme of Social Insurance for Indian Seamen 
by Prof. B. P- Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer, 1946. 

5. The Health of the Industrial Workers in India — A Report by 
Dr. T. Bedford of the Industrial Health Research Board of the 
Medical Research Council in the United Kingdom, 1946. 

6. Report regarding Representative Character of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour by 
Shri S. C. Joshi, Chief Labour Commissioner, 1947. 

7. Adjudication by the Hon'ble Shri Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha in 
the trade dispute between the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and its non-gazetted employees, 1947. 


8. Adjudication by the Hon'ble Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha in the 
trade disputes between the nine Indian Government Railway 
Administrations and their respective workers, 1947. 

S Standards of Medical Care Tea Plantations in India— A report 

Director General of Health 

SMvircs (Sonal InsutanceX 1947. 
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10. Decision of Labour Appellate Tribunal in Bombay Dock Labour 
Appeals. (Published in 1956). 

D. Family Budget Reports 

1 — ^21. (On Enquiries conducted during 1943 — 45 by Shri S. R. 
Deshpande, Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme Government 
of India), published in 1947-48. 

Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial Workers 
at; — ’ 

1. Ahmedabad. 

2. Ajmer. 

3. Akola. 

✓ 

4. Berhampui’. 

5. Bombay. 

6. Calcutta. 

7. Cuttack. 

8. Dehri-on-Sone. 

9. Delhi. 

10. Gauhati. 

11. Howrah and Bally. 

12. Jalgaon. 

13. Jamshedpur. 

14. Jharia (Colliery workers). , 

15. Jabalpore. 

16. Kharagpur. 

17. Ludhiana. ‘ 

18. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

19. Sholapur. 

20. Silchar, 

21. Tinsukia 

22. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living 
of Plantation Workers in South India. (Publication No. 2 of the 
Labour Bureau), 1948. 

23. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living of 
Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal. (Publication No. 4 
of the Labour Bureau), 1948. 

24. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Workers in 
Bhopal City. (Publication No. 20 of the Labour Bureau). 

25. Report on an Enquirv into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Beawar. (Publication No. 21 of the Labour Bureau). 

26. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Satna. (Labour Bureau Publication No. 28). 

27. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Coorg. (Labour Bureau Publication No. 32). 

E. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour 

1. Indian Factory Law Administration by A. G. Clow'. (Bulletin 
No. 8). 

2. Conciliation and Arbitration by R. N. Gilchrist. (Bulletin No. 

23). 

3. Women’s Labour in Bengal Industries by Dagmor F. Curjel. 
(BuUetin No. 31). 

I./B343DofLB— S8(n) 



5. 

yl 


s. 

9. 

10 . 


v/ 11. 
. 12 . 
v/ 13. 

14—16. 


v/* I 
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Indian Maternity Benefit Schemes. (Bulletin JNo. 32). 

Periods of Wage Payment. (Bulletin No. 34). 

The Emploj’ment of Women ^in Mines. (Bulletin No. 35). 

Indian Factory Legislation — A Historical Survey by A. G, Clow. 
(Bulletin No. 37). 

Industrial Disputes in India, 1921 — 28. (Bulletin No. 43). 
Reduction of Hours of Work in Mines. (Bulletin No. 49). 

State Action in respect of Industries, 1928 — 35. (Bulletin No. 
57). 

Indian Labour Legislation, 1932 — ^37. (Bulletin No. 61). 

Industrial Disputes in India, 1929 — 36. (Bulletin No. 62). 
Sickness Insurance. (Bulletin No. 63). 

First, Second and Third Conference of Labour Ministers (held 
in 1940, 1941, and 1942). (Bulletin Nos. 70, 72 and 73). 

Indian Labour Legislation, 1937 — 43. (Bulletin No. 74). 


F. Special Publications issued by the Government) of India 
1. The State and Industry by A. G. Clow (1928). 


2. Changes in the Occupational Distribution of Population by Dr. 
B. G. Ghate. (Studies in Indian Economics Issued-‘by;;the Office 
of the Economic Adviser to the Government of Inffia), 1940. 

i/ 3. Labour in India, (Commemoration Volume, Preparatory Asian 
Regional Labour Conference), 1947. 


^ 4. Elements of Industrial Well-Being by Sir Wilfrid Garrett. 
(Publication Na 1 of the Labour Bureau), 1947. 

5. Agricultural Labour — ^How they Work and-Live — by Dr. Rama- 

murti, All-India Agricultural. Labour Enquiry. ' 

6. Problems of Indian Labour — A Symposium. (Publication No. 2 of 
the Labour Bureau), 1948. 


7. Provincial Development Programmes, 1949. (Cabinet Secretariat). 

8. Railway Workers in India, Railway Board, 1950. 

9. Labour Welfare Facilities in India Adjudged from International 
. Standards. (Ministry' of Labour, Government of India, New 

Delhi), 1950. 

10. Industrial Awards in India — ^An' Analysis. (Publication No. 9 
of the Labour Bureau), 1951. 


11. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley. (Publication No. 13 of the 
Labour Bureau), 1951. 


12. Statistical Abstract, India, 1950, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 
•■1955-56. (Central Statistical Organisation). 

13. >Agricultural Wages in India (Volumes I and II). (Ministry of 

Labour). • , 

^°st Housing for Industrial Workers — ^Issued by the Chief 
Adviser, Factories. 


15. Occupational . Diseases — A i Guide to Recognition and Notifica- 
tion. (Ministry of Labour). 

16-17. Indian Agricultural Statistics, Volumes -1 and H, 1943-44 to 

19^9-50. 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 
1954-55 V 01 ..- 1 . (Ministry of .Agriculture^^ 

Wages Statistics. 1950." 1950-51 and 1952-53, 
1953-54 and 1954-55. (Ministry of Agriculture). 
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19. Square Deal for Labour. (Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting). 

20. Report of the Press Commission. 

21. Report of the Film Enquiry Committee. 

22. Labour in India. 

23. Labour in the Plan. 

24. Employees’ State Insurance. 

25. Review of the First Five Year Plan. 

The Second Five Year Plan. (Planning Commission). 

27. Appraisal and prospects of the Second Five Year Plan. (Plan- 
ning Commission). 

28. Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India. (Pub- 

, lication No. 15 of the Labour Bureau). 

29. Subsidised Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers. (Ministry 

^ of Works, Housing and Supply). 

30. Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of Labour in the 
Cashewnut Processing Industry in India. (Publication No. 17 
of the Labour Bureau). 

31. Cost of Living Index Numbers in India — A Monograph. (Publi- 
cation No. 18 of the Labour Bureau). 

32. Labour Conditions in the Building and Construction Industry 
in India. (Publication No. 22 of the Labour Bureau). 

33. Child Labour in India. (Publication No. 24 of the Labour Bureau). 

34. Labour Management, Consultation and Cooperation in the Tata 
Iron 'and Steel Company. (Publication No. 35 of the Labour 
Bureau). 

Publications of State Governaients 

(Some of the State Governments publish separate Annual Reports 
on the working of the following Central Acts: (a) The Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1923; (b) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; (c) The 
Factories Act, 1948; and (d) The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Annual 
reports on the working of some of the State Acts, e.g.. Maternity Benefit 
Acts and Shops and Establishments Acts, are also published. These reports 
are not mentioned in the following list). 

1. Andhra 

1. Tripartite Labour Enquirj" Committee on Road Transport in Andhra. 

2. Andhra Pradesh Labour Bulletin English monthly issued by the 
Commissioner of Labour Andhra Pradesh. 

3. Report of the Labour (Factory) Investigation Committee, 1949. 
(1950). 

4. Report of the Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

5. Administration Report for the Year 1947-48. (1950). 

6. Administration Report for the Year 1950-51. 

7. Administration Report for the Year 1951-52. 

2. Assam 

1. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Darrang, (1948-49). 

2. Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Sibsagan (1948-49). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budget of Tea Garden 
workers in Assam, 1951-52. 

4. A report on the FaihiK’^ Budget Enquirv' on the Rice and Flour 
Mill Employees in Assam, 1950. 
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5. A Sxrrvey of Rural Economic Conditions in Mikir Hills. 

6. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Lakhimpur. 

7. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Nowgong. 

8. A report on a Survey of Cottage Industries of Assam, Vol. I Vol. H 
(In press). 


3. Bihar 

1. Report of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee — 2 Vols., 1940-41. 

2. Report on Industrial Housing Scheme in the State of Bihar, 1950. 

3. Report on Incentive Bonus in Industry, 1950. 

4. Report of Department' of Labour 1946 — 1951, Government of Bihar. 

5. Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1952, Government of 
Bihar. 

6. Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1953, Government of 
Bihar. 

7. Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1954. 

8. Annual Report of the'Department of Labour, 1955. 

4. Bombay 

A. Wages and Hours of Work — 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mil Industry, 1921. (Published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquirj' into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mil Industry', 1923. (Published in 1925). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mill Industry, 1926. (Published in 1930). 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Unemployment in the 
Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, 1934. 

-5. Report on an EnquiiY into Agricultural Wages in the Bombav 
Presidency 1900 — 22.- (Published in 1924). 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions 
of Employment in the Retail Trade of Some Towns of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1936. 

7. Report of the Standardisation Committee. (Engineering Industry). 
B. General Wages Census — 

General Wages Census — Part I — ^Perennial Factories — 

(i) Report on Wages, Hours of V/ork and Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Engineering Industry in the Bombay Presidency 
(excluding Sind), May, 1934. (Published in 1935). 

(ii) Report on Wages. -Houi-s of Work and Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Printing Industry in the Bombay Presidency (ex- 
cluding Sind). May, 1934. (Published in 1936). 

(iii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ- 

ment in the Textile Industry (Cotton, Silk, Wool and Hosiery) 
m the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), Mav, 1934, (Pub- 
lished in 1937). ' " 

tiv) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Oils, Paints and Soap, Match Manufacturing and 
other Miscellaneous Industries in the Province of Bombay, 
May, 1934. {Published in 1939). 
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General Wage Census — ^Part II — Seasonal Factories— 

Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of 
Employment in Seasonal Factories of Bombay Province, 1936. (Published 
in 1939). 

C. Family Budgets — 

1. Report on an Enquirj- into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 
1921-22. (Published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquii'\’ into Middle Class Family Budgets in Bombay 
City, 1922—24. (Published in 1928). • 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers 
in Sholapur City, 1925. (Published in 1928). 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad, 1926, (Published in 1928). 

5. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay 
City, 1932-33. (Published in 1935). 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad, 1933 — 35. (Published in 1937). 

D. Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee — 

1. Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee, 
1938—40 Vol. I. (Published in 1940). 

2. Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee, 
1938—40, Vol. II. (Published in 1941) on— 

(i) Bombay City; 

(ii) Bombay Suburban; 

(iii) Alimedabad; 

(iv) Broach and Panch Mahal; ' 

(v) Kalra; 

(vi) Surat; 

(vii) Ahmednagar; 

, (viii) Nasik; 

(ix) East Khandesh; 

? (x) West Khandesh; 

(xi) Kolaba; 

(xii) Poona; 

(xiii) Ratnagiri; 

(xiv) Satara; 

(xv) Sholapur; \ 

(xvi) Thana; 

(xvii) Belgaum; 

(xviii) Bijapur; 

(xix) Dhanvar; and 

(xx) North Kanara. 

E. Reports of the Committees Appointed by the Government of Bombay 

undex the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 in respect of Employment in — 

(i) Stone breaking or stone crushing; 

(ii) Road construction and building* operations; 

(iii) Rice, flour or dal mills; ' 

(iv) Public motor transport; 

(v) Tanneries and leather manufactory; 

ivi) Oil mills; - ' 
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(vii) Salt pan industry: 

(viii) Tobacco (including bidi making manufactory); (Report pub- 
lished in 1951); 

(ix) Local authorities; (Published in 1955); 

(x) Residential hotels, restaurants, and eating houses; (Published in 
1956); 

(xi) Cotton ginning or cotton pressing manufactory; (Published in 

1956); 

(xii) Printing industry. (Published in 1956), 

F. Miscellaneous — 

1. Report of the Industrial Disputes Committee, 1921. (Published in 
1922). 

2. Report on the Labour Office Enquiry into Deductions from Wages 
or Payments in respect of Fines, 1925-26. (Published in 1928). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in tha 
Bombay Presidency, 1926. (Published in 1927). 

4. Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee 1928-29. (Pub- 
lished in 1929). 

5. Report of the Bombay' Court of Enquiry', 1929. 

6. Report on Handloom Weaving Industiy'* in the Bombay' Presidency 
by S. V. Telang, 1932. 

7. Bombay Disturbances Enquiry Committee, 1938. (Published in 1910)- 

8. Report of the Rent Enquiiy Committee: — 

Vol. I, Parts I, II and III. (1939). 

Vol. n. Part IV. (1939). 

9. Scheme of Training and Unemploy'ment Relief in Industrial Trading 
Workshop, Ahmedabad, 1939. 

I 

10. Bombay' Textile Labour Enquiry' Committee Report — 

Vol. I — ^Interim Report (1938) and Vol. 11 — Final Report (1910)^ 

11. Interim Report by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry' Committee 

on the Cotton Textile Industry' in Khandesh, 1947. ’’ 

12. Report of the Sholapur Handloom Weavers Enquiry Committee 
1948. 

13 Interim Report by' the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee on 
the Cotton Textile Industry' in Bombay City' and Bombay' Suburban. 
District, 1948. 

14. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Working 
of the Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 (1948). 

15. Report of the Salt Pan Industry' in Bombay' Province for the 
y’ear 1947-48. 

16. Report of the Labour Department of the Government of Bombay' 

for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948, 1949—51. 1952. . - 

17. Final Report of the Industrial Conditions Enquiry' Committee. 

18. Annual Report on the Activities of the Government pertaining to 

Labour Matters during the Year 1953. ' 

x- - on the Enquiry into the Working of the Bombay Shops and 

Local Authorities in Bombay State, by' 
, AR'ares. Officer on Special Duty. (Shops Inspection), (For 
Official Use Only). 

T -^Piiual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to. 

Labour Matters during 1954. 
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21. Annual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to Labour- 
matters during 1955. 

22. Annual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to, 
Labour matters during 1956. 

23. Saurashtra Na Kamdaro (Gujarati). 

24. Saurashtra Man Kamdaromi Unnati (Gujarati). 

25. Saurashtra Ni Majal — Mamdara (Gujarati). 

26. Saurashtra Man Kajoor Kalyan Pravati (Gujarati). 

5. Bengal (Including East Bengal) 

1. Enquiry into Industrial Unrest, 1921. 

2. Reirart on an Enquiry into the Standard of, Living of Jute Mill 
Workers in Bengal, 1930. 

3. Report on the Activities of the Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, Vol. I (Januarj' — March, 1948), Vol. II (May — 
December, 1948). 

4. Award in the Matter of Industrial Disputes in the Jute Textile 
Industry in West Bengal Between the Employers of 89 Specified Jute Mills 
and Their Workmen. (31st August, 1948). 

5. Interim Report on a Sample Enqlih-y into the Living Conditions in- 
the Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49, (1949). 

6. Report on a Sample Enquiry into the Living Conditions in the 
Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49. (1949). 

7. Standardisation of Methods of Collection of Prices (Technical 
Report No. 1 of the Statistical Bureau). 

8. Report on an Enquiry into Living Conditions of Plantation Workers 
in Jalpaiguri Disti-ict (Dears), West Bengal by S. K. Haldai*. (1951). 

9. List of 'frade Unions in West Bengal Registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. (As stands corrected upto 31st May, 1950).. (1951). 

10 — 13. Reports of the Committees Appointed by the Government of. 
West Bengal under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 in respect of employ- 
ment in; — 

(i) Flour mills; 

(ii) Tanneries and leather manufactories: 

(iii) Rice mills; and 

(iv) Tea plantations. 

(Published in 1952). 

14-15. Report on the Family Budget Enquiry into the Living Condi- 
tions of the Tea Plantation Workers in — 

(i) Darjeeling, West Bengal, 1948. 

(ii) Darjeeling — ^Tarai, West Bengal, 1948. 

16-17. Report of an Enquiry into the Living Conditions of the — 

(i) Bidi workers in West Bengal, 1950-51. 

(ii) Public motor transport workers in West Bengal, 1950-51. 

18-19. Awards by Tribunals and Reports by Boards of Conciliatioix 

during 1948: 

(i) Volume I — January — June. 1948. 

(ii) Volume II — July — ^December, 1948. 

20. Awards made by major Tribunals during 1948 — \''ol. III. 

21 — ^23. Awards made by Tribunals during: 

(a) Januarj’ — September, 1951. 

(b) January — ^December, 1951. 
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(c) January — ^June, 1953. 

24—26. Report on the Activities of the Labour Department: — 

Volume III — (Januar 5 ' — June, 1949). 

Volume W — (July — ^December, 1949). 

Volume V — (January — ^December, 1950). 

6. Kerala 

1. Administration Report of the Department of Labour, Travancore- 
Cochin and Kerala (Annual). 

2. Report of the Committee Appointed to Enquire into the Conditions 
•of Industrial Labour in Cochin State, 1946. 

3. Report on the Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Cochin State, 1947. 

4. Report of the Sitaram Standardisation Committee. 

5. Report of the Unemploj'ment Enquiry Committee. 

6. Report of the Court of Enquirj’^ — Ceramic Factory, Kundara. 

7. Report of the Court of Enquirj- — ^Alagappa Textile, Ltd. Amballoor. 

8. Proceedings of the First Session of the Tripartite Labour Conference 
held at Trivandrum in October. 1946. (1948). 

9. Proceedings of the Second Session of the Tripartite Labour Con- 
ference held in September. 1948. 

10. Arbitration Award of the A.D. Cotton Mills Disputes. 

11. Arbitration Award of the FA..C.T. Dispute. 

12. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Plantations. 

13. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Cashewnut Industry. 
(1954). 

14. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Public motor -trans- 
port. (1955). 

15. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Oil mills. (1955). 

16. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Coir. 

17. Proceedings of the Second Session of the Plantation Labour Con- 
ference held at Trivandrum in 1951. / 

18. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Coir. 

19. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Panchayats. 

20. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Municipalities. 

21. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisorj- Committee for Planta- 
tions. 

22. Report of the Committee for Toddy Tapping Industry. 

23. Report of the Court of Enquiry — Salt Industry. 

24. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Public 
motor transport. 

7. r.tlDIIYA Pr.\desh 

1. Report on Family Budget Enquiry in Nagpur and Jabalpore (De- 
partment of Industries, C.P. and Berar), 1928. 

' 2. Report on an Enquiry into Uncmplovment and Wage Cuts in the 

Cotton Textiles Industry in C.P. and Bc-rar By P. K. Sen. 1934. 

3. Report of the Textile Labour Enquir-v Committee of the C.P. and 
Eerar, 19.38. 

-5. Report of the Committee Appointed to Examine the Wages and 
conditions of Work of Sweepers in Municipal and Notified Area Com- 
Hnttees m the C.P. and Berar (1933). 1939. 

5. Report of the Nagpur Textile Enquiry Committee. 1940. 
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6. Repoi't of the Bidi Industry Committee, C.P. and Berar, 1941. 

7. Report of the Provincial Industries Committee, C.P. and Berar 
<1944). 1945. 

8. Report of the C.P. and Berar Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1941. 

9. Report of Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers 
at Nagpur (1941-42) by M. P. Shrivastava, 1943. 

10. Report on Labour in Coal Mines in C.P. and Berar by A. Hughes 
and G. L. Watson, 1943. 

11. Report of the Bidi Readjustment Committee, 1947. 

12. Report of the Press Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

13. Review of the Work Done by the Provincial Congress Ministry 
■during the last 3 years. (This contains a chapter in the Activities of the 
Labour Department). 

14. A Study of Industrial Dissatisfaction — Report of an Enquiry by 
Shri A. S. BhanavaiiEar 

15. Industrial Relations in iM[adhya Bharat. 

16. The Report of the Minimum Wages (Agriculture) Committee. 

17. The Report of the Minimum Wages (Local Authorities) Committee. 

18. The Report of the Tobacco (including Bidi-making) Manufactory 
Committee (Minimum Wages). 

19. Report on the Working Conditions in Government Owned and Run 
Undertakings. 

8. Madras 

1. Madras Labour; July, 1937 — October, 1938. 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers 
in Madras City, 1938. 

3. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri M. Venkataramayya) in the 

Dispute in Coimbatore Mills,, 1947. ~ 

4. Report of the Economists for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness by 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1936. 

5. Recommendations of Adjudicators and Boards of Conciliation on 
Labour Disputes in 1946. 

6. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and Courts 
of Enquiry in respect of Labour Disputes during the First Half of 1947. 

7. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and Courts 
of Enquiry in respect of Labour Disputes during the Second Half of 1947. 

8. Report of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in Bidi 
Cigar, Snuff, Tobacco Curing and Tanning Industries by Dr. B. V. 
Narayanaswami Naidu, 1947. . 

9. Award of the Industrial Tribunal on Conditions of Labour in the 
Textile Industry in the Madras Presidency' by Mr. Venkataramaya, 1947. 

10. Report of Court of Enquiry Appointed to Enquire into the Condi- 
tions of Labour in Timber and Saw Mills in Malabar and South Kanara 
Districts by K. A. Mukandan, 1947. 

11. Report of the Industrial Planning Committee— Preliminary Report, 
1947; Final Report, 1948. 

12. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the Matter of Labour Disputes 
Between the Workers and Management of Cinema Talkies in Madras City 
by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. 

13. Report of the Standardisation Committee Appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras to Prepare Standardised Nomenclature, etc., in Textile 
Mills. 1948. 
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14. Reporj; of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in the 
Handloom Industry’ b 5 ' Dr. B. V. Narayanas\vami Naidu, 1948. 

15. Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of Enquirj' in 
Respect of Labour Disputes during the Second Half of 1948. 

16. Report of the Wage Board appointed by the Government of Madras 

to determine the Wage Structure for the Different Categories of Workers 
in the Textile Mills, 1949. ' 

17. Annual Administration Reports of the Labour Deprvtment on the 
vork done for the Amelioration of the 'Eligible Communities. 

18. Labour Welfare in Madras State, 1952. 

19. Report of the Tripartite Textile Enquiry Committee, Madras, 1953. 

20. Report of the Tripartite Enquiry Committee for Minor Engineering 
Industry, 1954. 

21. Report in the enquiry into the working conditions in Bidi Industiy 
in Madras State by Shri M. A. Natarajan, B.E., 1957. 


a. Mysore 

■D 3n Enquirj' into the General Conditions and the Family 

Budgets of Labour in Coffee Plantations in Mysore, 1948. 

T of Arbitration Tribunal under the Mysore 

tratira Rules^^ig^™*^ Mysore Industrial Disputes Settlement and Arbi- 

3. Labour Marches On. 

4. Progress of Labour in Mysore State, 1949. 

Women Workers in Factories under the 
Maternity Benefit Act, Mysore. 1950. 

of Mysor?'^19M Labour Department and Trade Unions in the State 

7. Labour in the Nation’s First Front. (Folder inEnglish and Kannada). 
<i. Abolition of Forced Labour. (Pamphlet in Tamil). 

StatJo?S?ore. 1952.*''' Department' and Trade Unions in the 

10. Industrial Peace Drive Souvenir. 

11. Labour Manual. (In five volumes). 

10. Orissa 

1. Commerce and Labour in Orissa, 1950. 

Year 1951 - 52 ^^ Review of the Acthdtics of the Labour Department in the 

Orissa ^Tring't?ie^^o^''l' 95^54 Labour Department Government of 


A p,, Punjab 

1946. Development of Factory' Industry in the Punjab, 

by K. L. Luthra.^"*'**°” Industries in Border Districts of East Punjab 
by Arjn™ mSi“1mdVjSb*^liS^^ Cultivators in the East Punjab 

Gurdit SMgh. by Arjan Singh, Jasw'ant^ Singh 

6 Singh and Bishan Singh. 

7 IZ Y ^ /"I"' Singh and Ajaib Singh. 
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No. 

Name of Journal 

Periodicity 

i 

Place of 
publication 

Language 

Eemarlrs 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 


(n) Journals published by the Goiernment of India 

1 

Employmont Norrs .. 

Monthly 

Delhi 

English 

Issnod by the 
D.G.R.E., Ministry 
of Labour and 
Employment, New 
Delhi. 

a 

Indian Labour Gar.otle 

Jlonthly 

Delhi 

English 

Issned by th.-- 
Labonr Bureau, 
i'Gnistiy 

Labour and Em. 
plojment, Simla. 

j 

1 

i 

Kontlily Coal Ballo- 
tin. 

Monthly 

Dcllii 

English 

Issued by the 
Chief In3pe<!tor 
of Mines in India 
Ministry of Labour 
and Employ- 

ment, Dhanbad. ' 

4 

Labour Appeal Cases 

Monthly 

Delhi 

Engh'sh 

Issued by the 
Begistrar, Labour 
Appellate Tri- 
hiraal of India, 
Ministry of 

Labour and Em- 
ployment. 


(5) JovmaU published by the State Governments 


6 

Shraniik 

Fortnightly 

Patna 

Hindi 

Issued _ by the • 
Commissioner of 
Labour, Bihar. 

6 

Industrial Court Ke- 
iwrter. 

Monthly 

Bombay 

English 

Issued by the 
Deputy Commis- 
si mer of Labour 
(Admn.l, Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

7 

Labour Gnrette 

Monthly 

Bombay 

English 

Issued by the 
Deputy Comim’s- 
sioner of Labour 
(Admn.), Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

S 

Madhya Pradesh Shram 
Patrika. 

Monthly 


Hindi 

Issued by tbd®' 
Labour Doymrt- 
ment. Govern- 
ment ofSIadbya 
Pradesh. 

9 

Shramjivi 

Weekly 

Knnpur 

Hindi 

Issued by the 
Labour, Depart- 
ment, Govern- 
ment of Uttar 
Pradeeh- 
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Employment in Mines, 1956 


Average daily number of persons employed in mines in 1956 
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35 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
■WonKiNG Class Consumer Fbicp. Numbers i 
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II— Food Index Numbess .(State Series) 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
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Sotircfl — Sliito Gowriimont’i (ii) Avorago of last tUrro monlbs, ♦Otigiral baso — 'August ,1939— lOD 

•(■Original baso — Year ending ,Tuly, 1927=100 . @OiMginal base — Year ending Juno, 1030=100 

^Oviginnl base — ^Yoar ending Juno, 103*1= IlM> 




ft — ^Food fNDtx Numbers (State Series) — conctct. 
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**01<1 'iorics linltfil to tboJiow series, ou'l)a,<o M)H— 100 










1952— Average 
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V-Labouk BuiUiAu W6rkii^g OLass eo^^su^tEU Prick Index 

(by Groups) 

(Base : Januaru to December, 19'14=tlO0) 

(B) Fuel and Lighting 



ISuO — orago 
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VI-L\noun BunnAU WonKiNO Cwss CoNSUMr.u Prick Indcx Numhkrs 

(iiY Onoui'S) 

(Pose; January to December, 19‘W=:100) 

(C) Clolhiny, Beddiny and Footwear 
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llU'iE—August, mi to July, 1062 = 100 
•JAviiragofor July to Doccmber, 1910. 
llAvonigo for Augnst to December, 1962, 



VII-Labouh Bureau Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers 

(BY Groups) 

(Base: January to December, 1944=100) 

(D) Miscellaneous 
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339-34.7. 
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(1040), 291-302. 
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305. 

Bihat Matornilt' Benefit -Vet (1947), .339- 

34.7. 
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(1904), 291-.302. 

Bihar Workmen’s Piotcctiou Act (194.S), 

30.7. 

Bomhav Hou-ing Bo.iid Act (1948), .902- 
303. ■ 

Bomli.iv Industrial Jlcl.ilioif- Act (1940), j 
3.78-179. ^ 1 
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311.' / 
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339-34.7. 
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300. . , : t 
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Act (1947). 291-302. . , . , ! v 
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c. P. Proteclimi of Uckfors .M (lAI-)- 
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Act (1952), 309-311. 
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(1947), 307-308. 
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Schemes Act (1948), 331-335. 

(Jolleetioii of Statistics Act (1973), 303- 

364 . 

Delhi Shops and Estahlishmcnts Act 
(1954), 291-302. , 

Dock Workers (Eegiilatioii of KijipJov- 
rnent) Act (1948), 287-200 

Emplovees’ Piovidcnt Funds Act (1952), 
335-339. 

Emplovces’ State Insnnince Act (1948), 
j 319-330. 

^ j Eiiiplovment of C'liildren Act (1938), 302- 

I 303.' 

Factories -Act (1948). 270-274. 

Hvdcraliad Labour Housing Act, (1952). 
.304..30.7. 

Hyderabad Shop, and Esinblishmcnts Act 
(I9.T1), 291..302. 

fiulinn Dock Labourers Act (1934), 30.7. 

307. 

riuliaii Arercliniit .Shipping Act (192.1), 

! 28.7.287. 

Indian Bnilaays Ad (1890), 2S3-2S.7. 
rndian Trade Ein'ons .let (1920), 345-.147. 
Industrial Di^^piitcs Act (1947), 353-301. 

IiidiHtria) Disputes (Amcmlim-nt and 
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319, .1.7.1. 301. 
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Act (1940), 347-352. 

Kerala Jlntcriiitv Benefit Act (1957), 

339-315, 

J„md Accpiisithm Aincndiiient Ad (19.13), 

302. 

Aladliya Pfadesh Adjii“liiicnt and Liqiii- 
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(1930), .107. 
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(IP.W). 304. 

.'ladnt-* .Maternity Bcneiit .\d IUCI) 

3,19-115. 

Mndrnf r>b»ps nud Bstsbbsbnicnts A' ' 

. (1947). 291-302. 


Children (PlrdS”': 

301. 

I,/r.345D' nAl-4)l 


■ I ,,,.1 Ad (1931?, 1 \\>rkm<n’» Pr.-id (jwi Act ; U'llt, 

•Irdeiw-' ef l-''l►9»D ^ ; 305 . 
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-Mica Minea Labour Welfare Fund Act 
(ID46), 307-303. 

Mines Act (1952), 275-278. 

Mines MBtcrnity Benefit .\et (1011), 339- 
311. 

•Minimum lVa_e- Act ( 94S), 3 -1-316- 
Mjeoro Ijabour Honaiiig Act {1049). 304. 
Mysore Maternity Beiielit .\it (1937), 300- 
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1 Bonus C3, (54, C5, C(i, 6S, SO, SI, Si, 07, 00 
: 104, 100. 107, -331-335, 342, 355. 

1 Attendance, SO, S7, 101, 332-333. 

, Maternity, 312. 

1 Profit, 63, SO, 104. 

j Pioductioii, SO. 

j Bombay Millou net'" A->suuation. 190. 

! C 


Mysore Shop^ and K-5tabli‘'bmcnl‘' -\<t j 
(1948). 291-302. . 

Payment of Wii"c:> .let (l;)3iij, 311- 
314. 

l’l.mtaUua= Labour .\ci (10.71), 281-283. 
Punjab Maternity Benefit .let (1913), 
330-317. 
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305. 
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ments Act (1058), 201-302. ! 

Tea Dialricls Emigrant I.abonr .Act (l‘.>321, j 
270-2SO. I 
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ments .Act (19.50), 201-302. 

L". P. Indu.'-tri.al Liopub-n .Act (I047),'3fi0- 
301. 

C. P. Sugar and I’oner -Aleobol fndiittrie^ 
I-abourMclfare and Dctcloinnent Fund 
Act, (1050), 308-309. 

AA’ecUy IIolida\> .Act tl912), 291. 

AA'est Bengal Matcniilv Benefit (Tt.a ! 
E-tates) Act (1948), o30-345. 

Adjudic-itiou and .Adjiidicators. 3-53-3iil. j 

Advisorj Committef, (.Mica Jlim-. Tjilioiir 
AA'clforc), 307-310. 

.Agrieultural Lalmiit, 132-139, 208--’i"> ‘”4. 
22.5, 3S4-355. 

-AgrieulHiral Labour Empiin-, 2ob, 

.Ahmcdabad Texiib- I-abmir . A— -otialioti 
201, 22-S- 

-Afl India 'Iradc Union f'<mgro“=, 1.70 jiv; 

.Applf.ate Tribunal., 3.53. 

Arbitration, 3,73, 350. .379.3'>J, 

A'l.an Benion! Jademr L-'iiifereni e ISO 
3SO, ^ ' 


B 

Bad’.! J.-Anur, 577. 

Ev*i(; Metil laduriri. Gt-fij. IfC K'3, 210. 
b di rR“Krif», 42, 118 1;,,, 317 ‘10,2 


C-iulceus, 191, 199, 2(5U, 201, 231. 

Cardamom Plantations, 321, 315. 

Cement Industry. 45, jti, (57. 08, 130, 103, 30— 
Central Adyi^oiy Bo.ird, 310. 

Central Bjard, 33S. 

Central Provident iMind Coinmis*ioilcr, 203, 
33.8. 

Ceutial Public AAVrKs Dcii.irtment, 18-10. 

201. 

Chemical Indu-,liies, 243. 

Chief AdviHir Factories, 230-237. 240, 235. 200, 

300. 

Chief In-.peetoi'S of F,ii lorie.. see al-o I'M (oriea, 
2, 24!l, 271. 

Chief Insiiect or of Jline'-. <-cr nl-o .Mine', 7, .52, 
43. ol. 2.50. 207, 270-278. 

Chief Inspector of I’lanlattons, 283. 

Chief In.“j)eclors ofShop-, and Esfablifcbmciit'i 

301. 

Chief laibonr ComnuhSioner (Ceiifral), 203 
2S.5, 2KS. 313, 370, 303. 

Childn-u; 

J 

I Umploj-nlcnt of, 282. 287. 293, 301-303* 

I Holidaysr ith Pay for. 271-272. 282, 
j Honrs of Work ol, 271, 282, 302-303, 

I Pledcing of Labour of. 301. 

' Wages and Earnings of, 97. 

I Cipnrt-lle Indnstr^i', 170, 103, 210, 

‘ t'o.il Mine**; 
j -Ab-cuteeism in, 71, 

I Bonu in: 80. ;t3 1.337. 

j Employim nt in. 7. 0, 42. 

1 Hoifing Boerd. 3"3. 

’ ImlttslriBi Di'ptdesir, 170. 

Injuni' ill. 2.50-253. 
necruitiiieiit in. 32 3-5, 42- 
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Ooal Mine' — con'd. 

Stowing Mcaxiircs in, 310 311. 

- \Vntre<< and llimiing"' in, 77-SO. 

'IVelfarc in, i02-20.7 

Co.'il .Mines Ijnlmur UVIfnic rund, 202.20.7. 

Oil'll Mines Jjiiioni Tloii^iiiU ind nenoiiil Wcl- 
faro I'lind, 307. 

Oo.il Mines M'elf net omn'i'siom r, 2(i7, 343. 

( 'mil Jlinc, I’liivident K mid ( 'oiiimisiioner, 207. 

OofTee rinntatioii'i, 10, 11, 121. 

Oolieelno Agrceracnls, 3SS 

Cominissionei for M’oil.inon's Compensation. 
31.S.310. 

Coininitces: 

Aceidunt Pietenlion, 183. 

A(lvi«oiy (T)ocl: Woikeis), 2S8. 

Unqiiir,! (Dock Woikers), 28s. 
rndnstiinl. 170, ISl 
•loint, 184.1S.7. 

Prodnition, 183.18.7. 

Works. 183.18.7, 8.73, .3(i0 
Goncihntion" 

Boards, 354, 300. 

Officci’s. 3.71, 300. 

Coiituirent List, 202. 

Contract I,nboni ,10, 32. 

Contiollcr of Emigrant LnKoiir. 2(ifi, 2S0, 

Cost of Living, 143-147, 371.3<4 ^ 

Cotton Gimiinc and Baling Indiistri , 130, 31 

Cotton Textile Indiistri . 

.Ibsontceisin in, 43-44, 40. 

Bonus in, 03. 

Housing in. 21 7-21 s. 

Tndustiial Disputes in. 170, 172. 
Becruitnicnt in, 31-32. 

■\V.-igo^ and Eainilig's m, fd-O... 

AVelfare in. 100-101. 201. 

Court of Enquiry, '354. 

Cf*ohes, 190-103, 281-342. 


INDEX 
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■ Deaiiiess .VUow.aiiee, Gl-GS, 71-7.3, 80, 84 8? 
0;i-94, 97, 100-101, 104-107, 117-118, J2J, 
121. 127-120, 131,-137. 

iyLTii-,iinlis.ntion of Laboiii, 31-32. 

Oepondants’ Benefits, 323, 32.7. 

IJiicctorutc Gencial of Ecsettleiiieut .and 
Enildoi meiit, 20, 24, 3.7, 38, 203. 

Dis,il.[onienl Benefit, 324. 

Disputes, Industrial, 10.7-170, 353-361, 304. 

Brovciition and Settlement of, 177-179, 
3.73-301, 304. 

M itislics of, lG.7-177. 

Lloek Laboin, 2S7-200. 

Dm k Labom Bo.aids, 2.7S, 288 200, 300. 

D lek Workers Advisoiy Coiminttce, 288, * 

Dock tnrds, 107, 201, 237.2.74 

E 

Edtnnlioii, 187-180, 191-107, 200-201 201 
207. 281, 372. ' 

Emigrant L.iboiir, 34, 42-43, 20C, 380-37,7. 

Eiuplotees' Stale Insuiancc t.’ojpor.ation ecici 
207, .322, 321-320. ' ' ’ 

Rmplo'.cis’ \ssncia(inn of Northern India 43 

Employ niLiit : 

Agriculture, 20, 22-23. 

Biiiiding and Coiisfruotion, 18-19. 

Centinl Government, 20, 22. 

I'lielorics, 2-7. 

Minos, 7-0. 

Mnloi 'Itanspoil, In-K,. 

.Mmncipnlities, 17.]S. 

Plantations, It), Ij. 

Ports, IT. 

Posts ami Teiegiaphej 10, 12, 

Kailnajs, IQ, 13.J5 
Seamen, 17. 
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20 - 21 . 

Employment Etchinires. 2.1-31. 

Enoineering Industry, 4.1, llfi. 

F 

I 
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Factories : 

i 

.Absenteeism in, 43-10. 1 

Chief Inspcctnrs of. 2.11. 240, 270-272. . 

Employment in, 2-7. i 

Hours of Work in. 271. ^ 

Injuries in, 230-2.10. | 

Wages and Earning' in, .17-77. I 

Family Budget Enrptiries, 141-144. j 

Five Year Plan : ! 
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I’lr-t. 1, 180-187, 208-200, 212, 210, 220. I 
3S2. 1 

Second, 1, 2, 24, 20, 40, 18(3-187, 100. 

20S-200, 212 214, 210 217, 220. 222.223, 

■ 22.1. 220, 110. 381, 380.387, 380-300. 

302. 

Food Con' es.sions, 07, 1.12-137, 110. 

Foreign Ex'hange Heservca, 380. 

r, 
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Index of — 
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